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ux Le dures on the Materia Medica formerly pub- 
liſhed in my name, though very incorrect, were 


ſo well received by the public, that notwithſtanding my 
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reprinted, and even tranſlated into foreign language 8. 
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a more correct and complete edition of thoſe Lectures; 


but finding that it was not poſſible for me to give it, 


* 


£ * 


neceſſary, in a ſatisfying manner, I have long abandoned 


7 


_ + that idea, and judged it more proper to give an almoſt 


entirely new work; which I endeavour to do in the pre- 
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endeavours to prevent it, they have been ſeveral times 
Tuis mark of public favour led me to think of giving 


with the corrections and ſupplements which would be 
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on the ſame ſubject. F, or ſuch omiſſions it is s proper for 
me here to account. | ; 5 5 


Tur nid neee of the ſeveral ſubſtances. 
treated of I did not think it neceſſary to detail, as it may 
be readily obtained elſewhere ; and particularly I have 
not attempted to aſcertain the nomenclature of the an- 
cients; both becauſe of the difficulty that attends ſuch a 
labour, and becauſe the utility of it appears to me very 
doubtful In this laſt reſpeR, if any one ſhall differ from 
me, he may find cnough of it in other writers; none of 
whom however, have aſcertained the matter ſo clearly as 
to prevent the many ill · founded and uſeleſs tranſcripts. 
and quotations from the ancients which till too. frequent- 
ee 2 LPS 4 


In bing the ſpecies of lah U ſeveral of 
the ſame genus may be employed, I have purpoſely o- 
mitted entering into any critical diſcuſſion which of 
them is the moſt proper for the purpoſe of medicine. 
This is often a neceſſary labour; but I thought it enough 
for me, in n the Catalogue which I have prefixed to my 
| 2 2 Treatiſe, 
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intended to treat in the after parts of my work. 
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A THIRD, and perhaps more conſiderable, omiſſion —jů 1 7 pb 
which I have to account for is, the not giving any de- W 1 
ſcription of the medicine as it is employed, or fit to be DEL 
employed. This however I have omitted, becauſe " . - 2 
could not do it ſo .completely and accurately as the | 
authors to whom I ſhall refer, and whom 1 ſuppoſe my EDS — 
readers to have in their hel: os ˙ w id dhe; 0 


Tur I have not given the chemical analyſis of the | 


- ſeveral ſubſtances, is an omiſſion which, if I miſtake 
not, will require no apology in the preſent age. I hare 

omitted it, becauſe 1 judge it to be of no uſe in ex- 5 
plaining or aſcertaining the virtues of medicines. Any 
perſon who is of a different opinion nay find ſuch analy. ' © ] 
ſis in the accounts of the Academy of Sciences, as they . > 
are fully and faithfully given in Mr Georeroy's . 
tiſe on the Materia Medica. V 1 
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- Tnover I may be Lay excuſed for omitting the - 
chemical analyſis, I doubt whether I ſhall be ſo eaſily for- 
given for frequently omitting the treatment of ſubſtances 
by the application of different menſtruums, and for not 


mentioning the quantities of extract that are obtained 
from each of them. An attention to this is very neceſ- 
ſary in the pharmaceutic treatment of medicines, and I 


have frequently pointed out the application of it; but I 
did not think it proper to increaſe the bulk of my Work 
by details contained in books to which I refer, and which 


1 wiſh to recommend to all my readers. 


F ROM the omiſſions above mentioned, and from others 
that may be obſeryed, it will be readily perceived that 
the following Work is not offered to the public as com- 
plete and ſufficient for every claſs of ſtudents. I do not 
indeed ſuppoſe that it can be underſtood by perſons who 
have no previous knowledge of the Materia Medica, or 


who have never read other books on the ſubject. On 
the contrary, I viſh that other books may have been 


read; though, from what I have faid in my hiſtory of the 


ſeveral writers, it will appear that very few of them are 


f 
' to 


wiſh him alſo to conſult them for another purpoſe, as he 
| will there find the grounds and occaſions of many of 
the reflections which I have offered in the courſe of this 


publication, and the means by which many of them may 
be ſupplied, I am now to mention in general what my 
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to o be read with advantage or even whih cfery, and Ifind 
It difficult to point out a ſelection. 94270 


THERE are however tives works which I can venture 
to recommend, and which I with to place in the hands of 
all my readers. Theſe are the Treatiſe of the Materia 
Medica by Dr Lewis, as now publiſhed by Dr Aixin; 
the Treatiſe of PzTRUs Jonas BerxG1vs on the Materia 
Medica, taken from vegetables ; and the Apparatus Me- 
dicaminum by the learned Profeſſor of Gottingen Jo. 
AnDREas MuRRay, Knight of the 2 order of Waſa. 


In theſe 4 books a ſtudent will find che omiſſions I 
have mentioned above fully and correctly ſupplied. I 


preſent Treatiſe. 


— 


e FE taken notice of the omiſſions in this 


Vol. I. ä 1 Treatiſe 


. 
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Treatiſe contains, and what ee may be neceſfiry 


for its various imperfections. 


I nave not attempted to give a full account of all 
that might be ſaid of the ſeveral ſubjects of the Materia 
Medica. My chief purpoſe is to give the principles up- 
on which thoſe ſubſtances are to be judged of as medi- 
cines; to correct the errors of former writers in that re- 
ſpet; and to offer ſome new principles and doctrines 
which to me appear to be neceflary. Theſe doctrines are 
given partly in my general introduction to the whole, 
and partly in the reflections on the peneral operation of 


medicines, which I have prefixed to the ſeveral chapters. 


Theſe diſcuſſions have extended that introduction, as well 


as ſome other parts of my Work; to a length beyond 
what might have been expected; but the ſtate both of 


phyſiology and pathology, for ages paſt, over the great- 


eſt part of Europe, led me to think ſuch diſcuſſions ne- 
ceſſary. Theſe ſpeculations may often appear doubtful, 
eſpecially to perſons little exerciſed on this ſubject. I 
hope however they are well founded; and I offer them 

with entire deference to the judgment of the public. 


In 


PREFACE 3 | 


- In aſſigning the virtues of medicines, I have avoided : 
the compilations which have been ſo often injudiciouſly | . 
made, by repeating almoſt every thing that had been 
ſaid before on the ſubject, and commonly without any 
proper diſtinction of authorities or of probabilities. In 
this buſineſs I have avoided the fault which GALEN im- 
puted to D1oscorDEs, and which has been the fault of 25 
almoſt every writer on the Materia Medica ſince his time, 


that is, of aſcribing too many virtues to one and the 
ſame medicine. 


I rave, on the contrary, been ſparing in aſſigning vir- 

tues; and I have aſſigned thoſe only which are founded 

upon a nice ſelection of authorities; ſuch as ſeem to me 

to be conſiſtent with the laws of the animal Economy ; 

and eſpecially ſuch as I have had confirmed by the expe- 

rience which an extenſive practice of fifty years has af- 
forded me an opportunity of acquiring. - 


wth 40 


Ir may be alleged that I ſeem to be very ſceptical 
with reſpect to the aſſertions of writers on the Materia : 


Medica; and it may be true that I have been perhaps too 
b 2 rigorous 


= 
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x rigorous in that reſpe&t: but J am perfuaded' that every 
practit ibner of judgment and extenſive experience muſt 
to a very great degree become ſceptical upon the ſame 
ſubject. As my doubts, however, have ariſen chiefly 
from my on experience, I muſt in candour admit, that 
my experience, like that of every one elſe, may be fal- 
lacious, efpecially in concluding from negative experi- 
ments. In all caſes, therefore, where medicines ſhow 
active parts, I adviſe farther trials to be made, as I may 
not have employed large enough doſes, nor have adapted 
them properly to the circumſtances of diſeaſe. 


Ir may be further obſerved, that through the whole of 
this Work I have omitted a number of articles entire 


ly, and have been brief upon many others to be com- 


monly found in books, while on ſome others I may 
ſeem to be rather diffuſe. This 1 acknowledge to 
be true; but I flatter myſelf that the articles omitted, 


or paſſed over ſlightly, will be found by moſt judges: 
to be fuch as do not deſerve more particular notice. I 
ſhould indeed have omitted more than I have done, had 


it not been 2 I judged it wy to correct the aſ- 
4 


ſertions 
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WI TH refpect to the articles on which 1 may Perhaps 
be accuſed of prolixity, they will be found to be upon | 
ſubjects the moſt important, and the moſt frequently em- 
ployed in practice; ſuch as Mill, Peruvian Bark, Opium, x; 
Camphire, Mercury, and ſeveral others. In confidering 
fuch ſubjects, 1 wiſhed. to afcertain, with ſome preciſion, | 
their uſe in the great diverſity of diſeaſes, and circum- | 
ſtances of diſeaſe, in which they have been employed. 7 


. 


Tnxovchour the whole of my Work, to ſupport my 
reaſonings, and to authenticate the facts adduced, J have 
quoted the teſtimony of writers whom I myſelf, and I be- 
lieve the public, eſteem; but i it may be complained of, that 
in doing this, I have not always ſpecified the particular 
works, or the parts of the works, of the authors I refer to. 
This indeed is a defect; but the ſupplying i it would have 
required more time and pains than I could have caſily be- 
ſtowed, and I hope it is of little conſequence, as my re- 
ferences are chiefly to well norm books, in themſelves 
# 15 provided 


Fg 
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provided with Indexes. If however my references to 
authors only are ſometimes too general, the parts of their 
works neceſſary to be conſulted will commonly be found 
in one or other of the three books I have mentioned 
above, as in them ſimilar references are commonly made, 
and at the ſame time the parts of their works more par- 


ticularly pointed out. 


In the compoſition and language of this Work there 
are many faults and imperfections; but the occupations 
of teaching and practice have not allowed me the time 
that was neceſſary to have them properly corrected; and 


if the performance has otherwiſe any merit, I hope theſe 


imperfections will be excuſed, and eſpecially when it is 
conſidered that the finiſhing of this Work was neceſſari- 
ly delayed till a very advanced period of life, the 77th 


year of my age. 


To the whole of my Work I have ſubjoined a copious 
Index, which I hope will be found uſeful, particular- 
ly in this, that with reſpect to every article of the 


Materia Medica which may not be completely treated of 
6 | in 
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in one place, or in the one expected from the Contents, 


what further relates to it in other places may be found 


by means of the other numbers in the Index; and for 


a a complete knowledge of any ſubject, it will always be 


proper for my readers to take notice of all the ſeveral 


parts in which they are mentioned. 


9 


Ix this Index I have inſerted not only the ſubjects of 
the Materia Medica, but alſo the names of all the writers 
I have referred to; from which the hiſtory | of theſe au- 
thors, their merits and defects, and in ſeveral reſpects 
the progreſs of this part of ſcience, may be learned; 
circumſtances which may not only gratify the curioſity 
of many ſtudents, but may afford , I hope, ſome 


_ uſeful inſtruction. 


. 
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THE MATERIA MEDICA. 
WITH SOME ACCOUNT OF | 


THE CHIEF WRITERS UPON IT. 


T is ſufficiently probable, that very ſoon after the firſt be- 
1 ginnings of human ſociety, ſome art of phyſic and ſome 
knowledge of remedies aroſe among men : and accordingly, no 
country has been diſcovered, among the people of which, however 
rude and uncultivated in other reſpects, an art of phyſic and the 
knowledge of a great number of remedies has not been found, 
The invention of remedies amongſt the rudeſt people may in a 
great meaſure be accounted for, from the inſtincts ariſing in 
certain diſeaſes; from the obſervation of ſpontaneous cures ef- 
feed by the powers of the animal c:conomy; from accidental 

Vol. I. | 15S | errors 
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- errors in the choice of aliments; int even from thoſe random 
trials, to which pain and uneaſineſs often lead. But it is not neceſ- 
fary to inſiſt on ſuch ſpeculations at preſent ; and it is till leſs re- 
quiſite to repeat here the many frivolous and fabulous accounts 
that have been given of the invention of particular remedies 
and medicines. 


In whatever manner theſe may have been firſt invented, 
every account we have of the progreſs of arts amongſt men in- 
forms us, that the art of phyſic and the knowledge of remedies 
have had a ſhare in that progreſs; and that at all times the 


urgency of diſeaſe, and the knowledge of a few remedies, have 


engaged men in a conſtant endeavour to increaſe the number of 
Ne | : 


In what manner this proceeded in different countries in an- 
cient times is not exactly known. The moſt ancient account 
we have of arts is that of their being cultivated in Egypt, but 
we know few particulars of the ſtate of them there that deſerve 
to be taken notice of; and with reſpect to medicine in general, 
it is needleſs to inquire, as it is known to have been under ſuch 
regulations as muſt have been a certain obſtacle to its progreſs 
and improvement. 


Taz firſt diſtinct accounts of the -art of phyſic, as exerciſed 
by a particular claſs of men, are thoſe we have of it in 
Greece among the prieſts of EscuLaeivs. It would ſeem, that 
for ſome time theſe prieſts, if not the ſole, were at leaſt the 
chief, practitioners of phyſic in that country; and as the trade 
was lucrative, it is to be preſumed, that theſe practitioners would 
endeavour to become knowing in it, and conſequently to extend 
and enlarge their knowlege of remedies. In the temples of 
2 Eſculapius, 
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Eſculapius, therefore, it is probable that a ſtock of knowledge 


- was preſerved, and tranſmitted down from one ſet of prieſts to 


their ſucceſſors; and at the ſame time, theſe temples afforded a 
particular means of preſerving the knowledge of the materia 


medica; for we know it to have been then common for perſons. 


who had been cured of diſeaſes by the remedies preſcribed to 
them in the temple, to hang up there votive tablets, on which 
were written ſome account of their diſeaſe, and of the remedies 
by which it had been relieved. 


IT is not my buſineſs here to trace the progreſs of phyſic in 
Greece; ; but we may in general obſerve, that it had its firſt be- 
ginnings in the temples of Eſculapius ; that theſe were the firſt 
ſchools of the art; that the firſt writings upon it were produced 
there; and that the firſt clinical practitioners were ſent out from 
theſe temples. The celebrated HieyocRATEs was one of theſe; 
who, after having been' inſtructed in all the knowledge of the 
ſchool of Cos, and probably alſo well acquainted with that of 
Cnidus, became an itinerant and clinical practitioner, 


Very few accounts remain of the medicines employed in the 
temples of Eſculapius; and it will readily occur, that the firſt 
correct information muſt be expected and ſought for in the moſt 
ancient medical writings now remaining, and which are thoſe 
commonly aſcribed to Hippocrates. Theſe writings, however, 
at leaſt for the purpoſes of hiſtory, afford a precarious and uncer- 
tain information ; for, as we now have them collected together, 


they are certainly the works of many different perſons, as well as 


of many different ages; inſomuch, that it is impoſſible, with any 
clearneſs, to judge what was the true ſtate of the materia me- 
dica in the time of Hippocrates. Beſides, if we reflect in how 


many inſtances the nomenclature is entirely unknown, and in 


A 2 how 
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how many it is very doubtful and uncertain, we ſhall be ſatis 


fied how idle it is in modern writers to quote the authority of 
Hippocrates for the virtues of almoſt any medicine. Indeed laying 
aſide our partiality for that celebrated perſon, there can be no 
juſt ground for ſuppoſing, that at the period in which he lived, 
much diſcernment in the materia medica could have pre- 
vailed; and it is hardly neceſſary to add, that even although the 
ſubſtances named m thoſe writings were known to us with more 
certainty than they are, yet the diſtinction of diſeaſes and of their 
circumſtances are ſo ſeldom given, that at preſent we can hardly 
be guided by them in employing any Of the medicines' they 
ſuggeſt, 


Soon after the age of Hippocrates, ArisToTLE and Tyro- 
YHRASTUsS, by laying the foundation of natural hiſtory, paved 
the way for a great improvement in the knowledge of the ma- 
_ teria medica: but in ancient times that improvement was ne- 
ver carried far; and. conſequently, for want of the means of 
accurately diſtinguiſhing ſubſtances from one another, this: 
branch of phyfic remained in much uncertainty and confuſion. 


Fon a long time after the age of Hippocrates, we have hardly 
any of the writings of the eminent phyſicians of Greece, at leaſt 
any of known date, from whence we might learn the progreſs. 
of the materia medica amongſt them. We may preſume, how- 
ever, that they were conſtantly endeavouring to find out more 
efficacious medicines ; and therefore, upon the whole, increa- 
ſing their number. At the ſame time, this ſeems not to haye 
been the caſe with ERASISsTRATUSͤ ; who is ſaid to have em- 
ployed few medicines, and thoſe only of the milder kind; and 
to have declared againſt the compound medicines, which even 


in thoſe days were ſtudiouſly attempted. 


ALTHOUGH 
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ALTHoucH Eraſiſtratus, by this conduct, might in ſome mea- « 8 
ſure retard, yet there were others who at the ſame time favoured 43 
the progreſs of the materia medica, and particularly the equally 
celebrated anatomiſt HEROTHILUs, who was nearly his cotem- 
porary. This perſon, who held a diſtinguiſhed rank amongſt 
the phyſicians of Greece, was very much employed in queſt of 5 
remedies ; and probably gave ſo much encouragement to this 8 
ſtudy, as to make his diſciple Pu1LINus. of Cos deyote himſelf 
entirely to empiriciſm. Philinus is by many ſuppoſed to have 
been the author or founder of the ſe& of profeſſed empirics 
which appeared immediately after that time: But whether we 
ſuppoſe Philinus, or with more probability SRERAPIOXR of. A- +230 

| lexandria, to have been the author of that ſec, certain it is | 

that it aroſe immediately after the time of Herophilus ; and 
this period might be conſidered as one of the moſt remarkable 

in the hiſtory of phyſic in general, or of the materia medica in 

particular. It produced, however, no. conſiderable revolution 

in either the one or the other. 


Wnar the empirics contributed to the reformat ion or improve- 
8 ment of phyſic is not now known, HERACLI DES of Tarentum 
was of the empiric ſect, and is ſaid to have been a perſon of 
judgment and diligence in the ſtudy of the materia medica; but 
neither his writings, nor thoſe of any other of the ſame ſect, 
now remain, nor are there any clear accounts of their improve- 
ments now to be found. This ſeems to afford a pretty certain | 
proof that their labours were very fruitleſs : For had they diſ- . 
covered any. new remedies, or aſcertained more exactly the "0 
virtues and proper adminiſtration of thoſe already known, it 
may be ſafely preſumed, that ſuch improvements would have 
been adopted and preſerved by the practitioners of every other 
ſect. 
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af accompliſhment of it was only to be attained in the courſe of 

- many ages: and therefore, while men conſtantly found 'it in- 
complete and imperfect, as it is even at the preſent day; practi- 
tioners were ever ready to deſert it, and to ſeek for thoſe aids 
which were promiſed by the other plans of phyſic. Theſe re- 
marks on the ancient empirics, may perhaps enable us to ac- 


* 


only among the ancients, but alſo at all times ſince, in ſo far as 
it depends upon experience alone. 


medica among the phyſicians of Greece, it might be expected 
to have received ſome improvement when phyſic came to be 
eſtabliſhed at Rome. This, however, if it took place at all, was 
to be aſcribed to the Greek phyſicians who came and practiſed 
there; for amongſt the Romans themſelves the arts had remain- 
N ed long in a very rude and imperfect ſtate. Of this we have a 
ſtrong evidence in the works of Caro the Cenſor, which yet 
remain: for in theſe we have an incantation given for the re- 
duction of a luxation; and the braſſica ſeems to have been with 
Cato an almoſt univerſal remedy. This. may ſerve to ſhow, 
that we are. not to inquire after the materia medica among 
the Romans themſelves, but amongſt the Greek phyſicians who 


Tus firſt of theſe who became of eminence was AsCLEP1- 
ADEs. He had not been originally devoted to the profeſ- 
ſion of phyſic, and in entering upon it ſeems to have formed 
a ſyſtem for himſelf : but if he followed any of the great phy- 
ſicians of Greece, it was Eraſiſtratus; who eſtabliſhed a mild 
practice, employed few medicines, and declared ſtrongly againſt 


Tus ſcheme of the empirics was ſufficiently ſpecious, but the 


count for the very imperfect ſtate of the materia medica, not 


 ALTHovGn ſuch had been the flow progreſs of the materia 
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« luxuriancy of compoſition which was then at ret Like 
him, Aſclepiades ſeems to have employed a ſmall number of 
medicines only, and therefore centre rb to the Rudy of 
the materia medica. 45939634: vice 1! 


ALTHOUGH he acquired great authority amongſt the practition- 
ers of Rome, yet there were probably few of theſe who could 
enter into the ſubtleties of his theory; and it was this difficulty 
which gave occafion ſoon after to the eſtabliſhment of the ſect 
called Methodic. The plan, however, of this ſect cpnfining them 
to three general indications only, was by no means ſuited to 
enlarge the materia medica; which accordingly does not ſeem | to 
have been an object of their cultivation. 

Uro this 8 it is proper to take notice of the elegant 

CxlLsus, who lived at this period, and was the only native of Rome 
who ever became diſtinguiſhed in the line of phyſic. Though 
perhaps not ſtrictly of the profeſſion, he was undoubtedly oft- 
en engaged in the practice; and in his writings we have 
many proofs of his diſcernment and good judgment. In 
his works, we find a great deal more relating to the materia 
medica than in thoſe of any former author; many medicines 
being enumerated by him, and a judgment given with re- 
ſpect to them. Unfortunately, however, we are under ſuch 
uncertainty with regard to his nomenclature, that we cannot 
always be determined in our judgment reſpecting the propriety 
of his doctrines. He is particularly full in his account of ali- 
mentary ſubſtances : ſo that it is with reſpect to theſe we can 
beſt judge of his opinions; and it is there we find ſome ſingu- 
larities which we can hardly approve of. In modern times, 
much miſchief has been imputed, perhaps not very juſtly, to the 5% 
farinacea non fermentata ; and few moderns therefore will ap- '; 

prove 
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prove of Celſus i in preferring the bau fine eds to the * 


"* 4 


In many 18 his judgment, if we underſtood it wall, 
might be found perhaps to be very good; but in other particu- 
lars, we cannot readily admit of it. Thus, in Book II. Chap. 


different aliments, he has the following aſlertions, which cer- 
tainly do not diſcover any correct principles on the ſubject. 


Omnia legumina, quæque ex frumentis panificia Rds generis valen- 
tiſimi eſſe, 
In media nateria ex quadrupedibus leporem': aves omnes a mi» 


 wimis ad phanicopterum. 
Imbecillimam materiam eſſ. least, cochleas itemgue, concbylia. 


Ex avibus——valentior, que pedibus, quam que volatu nagit ni- 


titur. 

Atque ea aves quoque que in aqua degunt leviorem cibum praftant, 
quam que natandi ſcientiam non babent. 

Inter dome ſticos quadrupedes, leviſſima ſuilla eſt. 

Omne etiam ferum animal domeſtico leviue et. 


Tuxsx opinions, and ſeveral of a like kind, will hardly at 


preſent be admitted as juſt. 


Wirn reſpect to Celſus, it is proper to mention, that before 
his time there had commenced a particular object of ſtudy 


which very much engaged him, and all the after-writers on 
the materia medica among the ancients, This was the ſtudy 
of poiſons and of their antidotes. What the experience of Mith- 
ridates in this matter might amount to, I cannot poſitively de- 
termine; but a great deal of what the ancients have ſaid on 

I the 


XVIII. where he is conſidering the quantity of nouriſhment in 
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was frivolous and ill-founded; whilſt, at the ſame time, the 
luxuriancy of their compoſition ſhows that they hardly had any 
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the bed of poiſons, ens to have deen . imaginary. 
Indeed there can be no doubt that their doctrine of antidotes 


diſcernment with reſpect to the particulars of the materia me- 


Aiea. Even Celſus himſelf is not to be exempted from this 
criticiſm. | | ; - 


- Tmis direction in the ſtudy of the materia medica, with re- 
ſpect to poiſons and antidotes, I ſhould perhaps have mentioned 
before, by taking notice of a writer who lived long before Celſus, 
and ſome of whoſe writings ſtill remain. This is Nic AN DER of 
Colophon, whoſe poetical works, Theriaca and De Alexipharmacis, 


have been frequently publiſhed and commented upon, though it 


does not appear that they merited any ſuch attention. His ſkill 
in natural hiſtory appears to have been very mean and incor- 
rect, and has much fable intermixed with it. His antidotes, in 


ſo far as we know them, or can judge of them from later ex- 


perience, are very ill founded; and this, with their being 
crowded together into one compoſition, gives much reaſon to ſuſ- 


pe that Nicander's knowledge of the ſeveral particulars of the 


materia medica was extremely imperfect. 


 AFrTtx Celſus, the next writer on the ſubject of the materia 
medica, to be taken notice of, is Scx1B0NIus LARGus, who treats 
profeſſedly of the compoſition of medicines. With regard to 
him, we muſt give preciſely the ſame judgment as with reſpect 
to Celſus. There occur in him the ſame uncertain and doubt- 
ful nomenclature ; the ſame abundance of external remedies ; 
and, reſpecting the internal, the ſame inaccuracy in diſtinguiſh- 
ing diſeaſes, as well as the like imperfection in marking the cauſes 
and circumſtances of thoſe to which medicines ſhould be adapt- 
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ed. Together with all this, we find the fame ſtudy of poiſons 


and antidotes, and the ſame injudicious luxuriancy of compo- 


fition, which has diſgraced the preſcriptions of phyſicians ever 
ſince. 

From this writer we perceive, that the ſame ungenerous ſelfiſh- 
neſs of keeping medicines ſecret prevailed in ancient times, as 
it has often done ſince, to the reproach of the profeſſion: and 
from the hiſtory of Axroxius PaAchrus we find, that then, as 


ſince, theſe ſecret medicines were in a quackiſh manner held _ 


forth as almoſt univerſal remedies. 


In Scribonius there occur alſo many ſuperſtitious follies 
with reſpect to remedies, which detract very much from the 
good ſenſe and philoſophy of thoſe days; and ſuch indeed occus 
not only in him, but in Pliny, Galen, and all the other writers 
of ancient times. . 


* 


Tux luxuriancy of compoſition would ſeem to have been at 


its height about this time in the hands of AnDrRoMAcnvs ſenior; 


and it affords a certain proof of the very ſlow progreſs of diſ- 
cernment in the buſineſs of the materia medica, that even to 
the preſent day the compoſitions of Andromachus have retained 
a place in our Diſpenſatories. Even the London College, who, 
in their Dipenſatory of the year 1746, had ſhown ſo much diſ- 
cernment and judgment in correcting the luxuriancy of com- 
poſition, ſtill retained the Theriaca Andromachi in its ancient 
form; which though perhaps contrary to the judgment of ſome 
of the members, yet diſcovered how much many of them were 
ſtill governed merely by the power of habit. 


AFTER mentioning the time of Andromachus, we are ar- 
rived at a remarkable period in the hiſtory of the materia me- 
dica, 
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dica, which is that of the time of the much eſteemed Droscont- 
DES. This author, who probably lived in the time of the Em- 
peror Veſpaſian, is, of thoſe now remaining who wrote profeſſedly 
on the ſubject, the moſt ancient. He is commended by Galen 
as one of the beſt and moſt complete writers on the materia 
medica; and he is remarkable for having been confidered ever 
ſince as the principal and claſſic writer upon it. He has ac- 
cordingly been tranſcribed and repeated by almoſt every writer 
ſince; but that this has been owing to the real value of his 
writings, it is not eaſy to perceive. 


D1oscor1DEs has given us a Janis lift of medicines, with 
ſome opinion reſpecting each; but as his deſcriptions are very 
imperfect, and the nomenclature has been ſince very much 
changed, we are often uncertain what the ſubſtances are which he 
treats of, and therefore cannot always judge how far the virtues 
aſcribed to them are well founded. In ſeveral reſpects, how- 
ever, his judgment in general may be ſuſpected. When we find 
him ſo often aſcribing to ſubſtances the power of refiſting the 
poiſon of ſerpents and other animals, and even of curing the 
bite of mad dogs; when he gives us many medicines for diſſol- 
ving the ſtone in the bladder, for conſuming the ſpleen ; for 
moderating the venereal appetite in males, and for preventing 
conception in females; for promoting the birth of children, 
and expelling the ſecundines and dead fœtus, and for making 
children black-eyed ; the aſcribing theſe, and other improbable 
virtues, gives me a mean opinion of the judgment of Dioſcorides, 
or, if you wall, of the phyſicians of his time, in this buſineſs, 
Linnæus, by the character of Experta, which in his liſt of wri- 
fers he annexes to the writings of Dioſcorides, ſeems to conſider 
theſe writings as the fruits of experience ; but I cannot believe 
that Dioſcorides had conſulted experience when he attributed to 
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ſo many malbiion the power of pramantig urine, and of exci- 


ting tlie menſes. Such powers may truly exiſt in many medi- 


cines; but it may be truly aſſerted, that they are not to be found 


in one of a hundred to which Dioſcorides has aſcribed them. 


In many parts of his writings, where he treats of ſubſtances 
which we may be ſuppoſed acquainted with, the juſtneſs of his. 
ſkill in aſſigning virtues is very doubtful; and to me he appears 
to be not only miſtaken, but ſometimes inconſiſtent with what 
he has faid in another place. In many inſtances he is looſe and 


undiſtinguiſhing with reſpect to the circumſtances of diſeaſes 


to which medicines are to be applied ; and often pointing them 
out only as being uſeful in general, as in YVitiis Renum, Pulno- 


num, Vuluæ, &c.: but ſuch opinions are generally uſeleſs, and 


may be often miſleading and pernicious. 


From theſe conſiderations, I cannot join in that ſuperſtitious 
regard which has been ſo generally paid to Dioſcorides ; and 
muſt deem it to have been rather unfortunate for the ſtudy of 
the materia medica in modern times. It has certainly been un- 
lacky that more labour has been beſtowed to aſcertain the 
medicines pointed out by him, about which we are doubtful, 
than in aſcertaining the virtues of thoſe ſubſtances we are ac- 


quainted with. 


NxaAxlx at the ſame time with Dioſcorides, or ſoon after, li- 


ved the elder PLiny, another copious writer on the materia 


medica. This truly learned man was, however, as upon moſt 
other ſubjects, ſo in particular on that of the materia medica, a 
mere and often an injudicious compiler. He has frequently repeat- 
ed after Dioſcorides, or the authors whom Dioſcorides had himſelf 


borrowed from; although, being hardly in any caſe a practi- 
tioner 
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tioner in phyſic, he was perhaps leſs fit than Dioſcorides . Te Ferry WP Wet 
making a compilation on this ſubject. With reſpect to his wri- 1 

tings on the materia medica, we can only ſay, that every diffi- 


culty and every fault that occurs in the writings of Dioſcorides 
occurs alſo i in thoſe of Pliny- 


' In juſtice to the latter it muſt, however, be acknowledged, that h | : 
hediſcovered more judgment than his cotemporaries, in condemn- | 
ing the very luxuriant compoſitions which at that time were ſo 
much affected. After mentioning the number of ingredients in 
Mithridatium Antidoton, and taking notice of the ſmall propor- 

tion of ſome of them, he adds, Quo deorum perfidiam iſtam: 

« monſtrante? Hominum enim ſubtilitas tanta eſſe non potuit. 

" e artis et portentoſa ſcientiæ venditatio manifeſta 
eſt. ” L 111 


” 


Soon after Pliny appeared the celebrated Garen, from whoſe 
extenſive knowledge and erudition, and eſpecially from his 
: large experience in the practice of phyſic, we might have ex- 
pected a great improvement of the materia medica; but we are 
much diſappointed, as we find nothing in his writings ſufficient 
to excuſe the inſolence with which he treats his predeceſſors, 
nor to ſupport the * he diſcovers with regard to his own . 
performances. 


On the ſubject of the materia medica, he attempted what was 
very much a new ſyſtem. He maintained, that the faculty or | 
power of medicines depends chiefly upon their general qualities 
of heat and cold, moiſture and dryneſs. He obſerved, that the 1 
writers before him had ſuppoſed the ſame; but that their doc- 
trines could not be uſefully applied, becauſe they had not obſer- 


ved the various combination of theſe qualities, and much leſs 
| the 


14 
the yarious degrees in which the quality might be in every par- 
ticular ſubſtance. All this Galen endeavoured to ſupply : and 
for that purpoſe he ſuppoſed that every quality might be in four 
different degrees, and that its powers would be in proportion to 
theſe ; and when he treats of particulars, it is chiefly to tell us 
what are its general qualities, and the different degrees of theſe 
in each, His judgment of theſe is not taken exactly from the 
ſenſe of taſte and odour which every ſubject affords, or from 
any other meaſure which could then be applied: Even the ge- 
neral qualities, and more ſo their ſeveral degrees, are hypotheti- 
cally and much at random aſſigned. Though the whole of the 
doctrine were better founded, I need not ſay that it would not 
apply to the aſcertaining the virtues of medicines ; and Galen 
himſelf rakes notice, that certain virtues do not depend upon 
the general qualities, but upon ſomewhat not eaſily aſcertained” 
in the whole of the ſubſtance. 
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| Trnoveu the doctrine in general was falſe and inapplicable, 
| yet it was received and implicitly followed by all the phy- 
ſicians of Greece who came after Galen; and indeed by all the 
phyſicians of Aſia, Africa, and Europe, for at leaſt 1 500 years 


after his time. 


To judge further of the ſtate of the materia medica at the 

a time of Galen, we muſt obſerve, that in treating of particular 
ſubſtances, beſides giving us the ſtate of the cardinal qualities 
in cach, he gives us ſometimes particular virtues which might 
not ſeem to ariſe from the general qualities: but in this he is not 
more correct, or, if I might be allowed the expreſſion, not more 
wiſe than Dioſcorides. The reſiſting the poiſon of ſerpents, and 
even of mad dogs; the diſſolving the ſtone in the bladder; the con- 


ſuming the ſpleen; the expelling the ſecundines and dead ſœtus, 
3 | and 
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and ſome other equally improbable virtues, he aſcribes to vari- 
ous ſubſtances. He juſtly finds fault with Dioſcorides for attri- 
buting too many virtues to the ſame ſubſtance ; but he is not 
himſelf every where free from the ſame fault. It might have 
been expected that he would frequently have appealed to his 
own experience; and ſometimes, though very rarely, he does 
ſo: Although he had done it more frequently, there are 
paſſages in which we cannot admire the accuracy of his dif- 
cernment, | 


In repeating after Dioſcorides the virtues of the damaſonium,, 
he adds, © Sed nos ea quidem experti non ſumus: quod autem. 
* conſtitutos in renibus calculos, aqua in qua decocta fuerat 
„ pota-comminuat, id certe experti ſumus.” On the lapis Judai- 
cus he has this remarkable inſtance of his experience: Ad 
, velicz lapides in quibus nos experti ſumus, proficit 
* nihil, quod ad lapides veſicæ pertinet ; verum ad eos qui in 
“ renibus hæœrent, efficax eſt.” Other examples may be given of 
Galen's falſe experience : but it will be ſufficient to remark, that 
there can be no ſtronger proof of this, than when a perſon im- 
putes effects to ſubſtances abſolutely inert with reſpect to the 
human body ; and ſuch are the various ſuperſtitious remedies, 
ſympathetic cures, and moſt of the amulets that have been em- 
ployed as remedies. Galen gives us a remarkable inſtance on 
the ſubject of pæony. He is probably the author of the ano- 
dyne necklace, ſo long famous among the great and little yul- 
gar of England. If he had taken his opinion of the pæony 
from the teſtimony of others, or even from the theory he has. 
here laid down in favours of its poſſible virtue, I ſhould have 
been ready to excuſe him; but when he gives it as a matter of, 
his own particular experience, I muſt ſuſpe either his truth or: 


his diſcernment.. Here is his account, as tranſlated by Char- 
terius,. 
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terius— © Eo propter haud deſperayerim, eam (quod merito 


* creditum eft), ex collo pueris ſuſpenſam comitialem morbum 


« ſanare. Equidem vidi puellum quandoque octo totis menſibus 
« morbo comitiali liberum, ex quo hanc radicem geſtavit; ac 


* poſtea forte fortuna quum, quod a collo ſuſpenſum erat, deci- 


« difſet, protinus denuo convulſione correptum ; rurſuſque ſu- 
* ſpenſo in locum illius alio, inculpate poſtea egiſſe. Porro, vi- 


_ * ſum eſt mihi ſatius eſſe rurſum id collo detrahere, certioris 


« experientiz gratia. Id quum feciſſem, ac puer iterum eſſet 
convulſus, magna recentis radicis parte ex collo ejus ſuſpendi- 
mus; ac deinceps prorſus ſanus effeus eſt puer, nec poſtea 
„ convulſus eſt,” He adds his explanation of this event, 


which. I need not conſider, as at any rate it will hardly ap- 
ply to the fact that he gives in the ſame paragraph, of ſome 
threads tied about the neck of a viper ſo as to ſuffocate it, and 


afterwards tied about a patient's neck and curing all ſorts of 
tumors ariſing in it. 


Bzs1Drs his Treatiſe of Simple Medicines, Galen has given us 
two other works that may throw ſome light on the ſtate of the 
materia medica in his hands. One of theſe works is his Treatiſe 
de Compolitione Medicamentorum ſecundum Locos; that is, as 
they are adapted to the ſeveral parts of the body. In this we 


have a large collection of compound medicines; and the large- 


neſs of the collection which appears in the number of compoſi- 
tions for the ſame diſcaſe, and the number of ingredients in moſt 
of the compoſitions, ſhow ſufficiently to me the great want of 
diſcernment in the nature of medicines. This want of diſcernment 
appears fully enough in Galen himſelf : for although he is not in- 
deed without giving us his own judgment; yet certainly, from 
his own obſervation or experience, he had not arrived at any nice 
judgment, when the work I have mentioned is almoſt entirely 
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We las thus-ſaid enough of the materia medica of Galen, 


EY perhaps more than it deſerved: but as his ſyſtem continued 


to be implicitly followed ſo long after his own time, it ſeemed 
proper to ſhow what was, almoſt entirely, the ſtate of the ma- 
teria medica till the middle of the 17th century; and as there 
are ſtill in late writings many remains of what was derived 
from Galen, I was willing to ſhow upon how bad a foundation 
many of theſe writings have been compiled, and particularly. to 
mark out how much a veneration for antiquity has retarded 
the progreſs of ſcience in modern times. 

After Galen, no change in the plan of the materia medica 
was made by the phy ſicians of Greece; and although in AgTivs, 
Or1Bas1vs, and ſome others, there are large compilations on 
the ſubject, yet they are nothing more than compilations, con- 


ſpicuous for the ſame imperfections which are ſo remarkable in 


the writings of Galen himſelf. 


Wren the 0 of phyſic had very much declined 
among the Greeks, it happened to be transferred to the Saracens, 
whom we commonly ſpeak of under the name of Arabians ; 
and theſe for ſome time were almoſt the only perſons in Aſia 
and Africa who cultivated ſcience. Amongſt them, in a cli- 


mate which had not been before examined, ſeveral of its pro- 


ductions, learned perhaps from the natural phyſic of the people, 
were added to the materia medica of the Greeks, and probably 
with ſome improyement ; as in place of the more violent and 


draſtic purgatives of the Greeks, the Arabians ſubſtituted ſeve- 
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rals of a milder kind. In no inſtance, however, that I can per- 
ceive, did they diſcover any medicines of peculiar power; and 
as they had derived almoſt the whole of their knawledge of 
phyſic from Greece, ſo in every part of it they had adopted 
very entirely the ſyſtem of Galen. In particular, it does not 
appear that they made any improvements, either in the gene- 
ral plan of the materia medica, or in aſcertaining the v virtues 9 
particular medicines. | 


In one inſtance, however, they laid the foundation of a very 
conſiderable change which afterwards more fully took place in 
our ſubject; for it was certainly amongſt them, that, for the 
purpoſe: of medicine, ſubſtances were firſt operated upon, and 
were prepared by the peculiar operations of chemiſtry. 


Ir the fame ſtate that phyſic was amongſt the Arabians, it 
was, after a long age of ignorance, revived in the weſtern parts 
of Europe, by ſchools that were eſtabliſhed there by the Arabi- 
ans or their diſciples. It was revived, however, among men not 
only in the loweſt condition with reſpect to ſcience, but of no 
induſtry or activity in the purſuits of it; and from whom, there- 
fore, nothing new was to be expected. Accordingly, nothing new 
appeared among the phyſicians of Europe, while they continu- 
ed to be the ſervile followers of the Arabians.. 


Ar length, about the middle of the 15th century, the taking 
of Conſtantinople by the Turks having foreed many learned 
Greeks to take refuge in Italy, this event, together with ſome 
other circumſtances, gave riſe to the ſtudy of the language, and 
thereby to the literature of the Greeks in the weſtern parts of 


Europe. 


The. 
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Tu phyſicians becoming thus acqualnted with the writings 
of the ancient Greeks, ſoon perceived that theſe were the chief 
ſources from whence the Arabians had drawn their knowledge, 
and very properly applied themſelves to the ſtudy of the original 
writers. From thence having obſerved that in fome particulars 
the Arabians had deviated from the praQtice of the Greeks, 
they ſet themſelves to criticiſe the Arabians, and to correct 
the errors derived from them, which then prevailed. This 
produced ſome controverſies between thoſe who followed the 
Greeks and thoſe who ſtill tenaciouſly adhered to their Arabian 
maſters ; and theſe cantroverſies continued for ſome part of the 
16th-century. By degrees, however, the Greek party prevailed, 
and the Arabians came to be generally neglected; though it is cu- 
rious to be obſerved, that ſo late as the middle of the 19th cen- 
tury, Rolfinck, a profeſſor of Jena, read lectures upon the Ara- 
bian Rhazes, and Plempius of Leyden publiſhed and —_— 
upon a work of Avicenna, 


Urox this occaſion, I could not avoid touching this part of 
the hiſtory of phyſic, though it has little relation to our ſubject; 
which, during the period mentioned, made very little progreſs 
among perſons who were almoſt entirely the bigotted followers 
of the ancients. Whether they followed the Greeks or the 
Arabians, it was chiefly, and almoſt only, the ſyſtem of Galen 
which both parties adopted; and the materia medica, with a 
few additions by the Arabians, continued to be much the ſame 
as it had been delivered by Galen himſelf; being every where 
explaiced by the cardinal qualities and their different degrees, 
with very little reference to any thing acquired by experience. 


Taz ſyſtem of Galen, almoſt alone, had now ſubſiſted in the 
ſchools of phyſic, from his own time in the 2d century after 
Os - Chriſt 


_ a * 


conducted with the diſcretion that might have been wiſhed, yet 
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Chriſt till the ich was pretty te advanced; and it is well known 
to have happened at all times, that of the perſons who apply to 
ſcience, the greateſt part implicitly receive the doctrines de- 
livered by their maſters; which having once imbibed, adhere 
to them with à degree of bigotry that oppoſes every attempt 
towards innovation and improvement. Such was the condition 
of the ſtate of phyſic with the followers of Galen at the be- 
ginning of the 16th century, that it required ſome violent efforts 
to ſhake off the torpor and vanquiſh the bigotry of the Galenic 
ſchool; and although the reformation which happened was not 


it was fortunate for ſcience that ſuch. a revolution took place 
at this time. 4 


Ir has been already remarked, that chemiſtry appeared firſt 
among the Arabians; and it is probable that ſome of their firſt 
operations were upon metallic ſubſtances. Accordingly, we- 
find a preparation of mercury mentioned in Rhazes ; and it is. 
pretty. certain, that in the immediately following ages the che- 
miſts were buſy in their operations upon antimony : for the- 
Currus Triumphalis Antimonii, publiſhed under the name of 
Baſil Valentine, and ſuppoſed to have been written about the end 
of the 15th or beginning of the 16th century, mentions a great 


variety of theſe preparations. 


ALTROUGH the progreſs of this buſineſs cannot be preciſely. 
traced, yet there is good ground to believe, that the chemiſts 
very early directed the employment of their art to the przpara- 
tion of medicines; and, agreeable to the fanatical ſpirit which 
ſo generally prevailed among them, they conceived the idea of 
preparing an univerſal medicine, and one which ſhould protrack 


life to a thouſand years. | | 
2 How. 
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1 0 ſacceeded in theſe viſionary. ſchemes need not now 


| de told: but it is certain that many of them became empirical 


practitioners of phyſic ; and it is probable that the medicines 
they employed were violent, and were therefore avoided: by the 
timid and inert regulars of thoſe days. One of the latter, Gordo. 
nius, author of the Lilium Medicine, gives us this aceount of the 


opinion which then prevailed with regard to chemical medicines: 


„ Quia (ſays he) modus chemicus in multis utilis eſt, ſed in 
Haliis eſt triſtabilis 11 9 in eus via Wu ne 
1s this dads matters o at the > Atl of the cb 

century, when the famous PaRAczlsus appeared. He does not 

appear to have ſtudied in any of the eſtabliſhed. ſchools of thoſe 


days; but, determined to follow his father's profeſſion, which 


was that of phyſic, he ſeems to have travelled about in queſt of 
remedies amongſt all ſorts of people, and particularly among the 
chemical practitioners of thoſe times. From theſe he learned. 
the uſe of mercury and antimony ; and from ſome hardy em-. 
pirics, the uſe of opium; at leaſt, a more free uſe of this than 
was then common. By employing theſe remedies, he was en- 
abled to cure many diſeaſes which had baffled the inert reme- 
dies of the Galeniſts; and being of a bold and boaſtful diſpo- 


ſition, he made the moſt of theſe accidents ; while at the ſame 


time, the partiality of mankind to empiriciſm ſoon contributed 
to give him great fame. 


He was fo far more fortunate than any former chemical prac- 
titioner had been in acquiring a general reputation, that he was. 
called to a profeſſor's chair in the Univerſity of Baſil. In this 
fituation he found it neceſſary to become ſyſtematic ;z- and ma- 
king uſe of ſuch theories as he could derive from his predeceſ- 


fors in chemiſtry, upon theſe nn attempted a ſyſtem. of 
phy ſic, 
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8 blended with moſt extravagant and viſionary doctrines, 
ſupported and covered by a great deal of new and meaningleſs 
jargon of his own, His lectures were chiefly employed in re- 
commending his own chemical remedies, and declaiming in the 
moſt outrageous manner againſt the eſtabliſhed ſchools of phy- 
fic. He did not, however, continue long in this employment ; 
for his boiſterous temper engaged him in meaſures which ſoon - 
abliged him to leave both the univerſity and city of Baſil. 


His hiſtory after this is pretty well known; and it is only 
requiſite to ſay, that he gave occaſion to the forming a ſe of 
phyſicians who appeared in oppoſition to the eſtabliſhed ſchools, 
then entirely followers of Galen. The chemiſts employed a ſet 
of remedies which the Galeniſts very violently oppoſed ; and_ 
for a hundred years afterwards, the phyficians of Europe were 
divided into the two ſets of Chemiſts and of Galeniſts. The che- 
miſts were men of little erudition and of mean parts, and de- 
livered theories full of jargon and nonſenſe; but againſt all this 
the efficacy of their medicines ſupported them, and increaſed 
more and more their credit with the public. Their encroach- 
ments on the trade were felt by the Galeniſts, and produced a vio- 
lent oppoſition, ſupported by all that bigotry which is common 
to ſchools long eſtabliſhed, and of which the Galeniſts ſtill held 
the entire poſſeſſion. Upon this occaſion the Galeniſts were 
imprudent: for they aſſailed their antagoniſts, not in their 
weak, but in their ſtrongeſt quarter; and attacked, with intem- 
perate violence, all thoſe powerful and efficacious remedies by 
which the authority of the chemiſts was ſupported. This hap- 
pened particularly in France, where the Galeniſts called in the aid 
of the ſecular arm, and employed it to opprels their adverſaries. 


Ir was in Germany that the chemical pract itioners eſpecially 
| I pre- 
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prevailed ; and there was hardly a ſovereign court in that coun- 
try in which an alchymiſt and a chemical practitioner of phyſic 
were not retained. Even the Galenical practitioners there came 
foon to employ the remedies of the chemiſts; and Sennertus, 
one of the moſt eminent Galeniſts of Germany, endeavoured to 
reconcile the two oppoſite parties. | 


Lin Ack and Kay, the reſtorers of phy ſic in England, were 
zealous Galeuiſts; but as no regular ſchool of phyſic was ever 


well eſtabliſhed there, the perſons deſtined to phyſic chiefly re- 
' ſorted to the ſchools of Italy and France, where they generally 
became Galeniſts: And although the London college ſhowed 
ſome diſpoſition to oppreſs the chemical practitioners in the per- 
ſon of Francis Antony, it was more under the pretence of check- 
ing quackery than of oppoſing chemiſtry. 
Very early in the ryth century, Sir TEO DoE MATEIMXX, 
who as a chemical phyſician had been much oppoſed and op- 


preſſed by the Galeniſts of France, was called over into England, 


where he was appointed firſt phyſician to the king, and continu- 
ed to hold that office for more than thirty years after. His 
theory and his preſcriptions were very like thoſe of the Galen- 
iſts ; but he was a great favourer of chemical medicines, and 
particularly of antimony ; the medicine with regard to which 


ever, appear, that upon this account he met with any oppoſition 


we find him becoming a member of, and acquiring great au- 
thority in, the London college.. It is probable that his great 
eredit put an end, in England, to all diſtinction between the 
Galenic and chemical practitioners ;. and as in the year 1666 
the faculty of Paris reſcinded their arret diſcharging, the uſe of 
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the two ſets were moſt eſpecially divided. It does not, how- 


from the phy ſieĩans of England; and indeed, on the contrary, 


anti- 
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1 there was thereafter hardly any . a diſtindion 
to be found between Galeniſts and chemiſts, 

T1118 detail of. the months of chenteat phyſic, and of che 
conflict which happened between the chemiſts and the Galeniſts, 
ſeemed neceſſary in order to explain the ſtate of the materia 
medica in modern times; and it merits particular attention, 
that in the courſe of the 16th-century, the introduction of the 
more frequent; uſe of chemical medic ines, and of the more fre- 
quent application-of chemiſtry to their preparation, produced a 

very great change in the ſtate of the materia medica. Foſſil 
medicines, and ſome of.them entirely unknown to the ancients, 

came now to form a; much greater part of it than formerly; 

and not only thoſe of the metallic, but many of the ſaline kind, 
little known before, were now introduced. The Galeniſts had 

in ſome degree employed diſtilled waters and extracts: but now 

the chemiſts ſubjected a much greater variety of ſubſtances to 
thoſe operations; and hence diſtilled waters, eſſential oils, quin- 

teſſences, and extracts, came, with thoſe who admitted of che- 

mical remedies at all, to conſtitute almoſt the whole of the ma- 

teria medica. Many of theſe preparations were indeed injudici- 

ous, and the employment of them was without diſcernment; 
but the virtues aſcribed to them entered into the writings on 
the materia medica, and have been frequently repeated fince. 
Theſe pretended. virtues are often aſſerted as from experience; 
but among the many deceivers in the buſineſs of the materia 
en none have been more een ſuch than the chemiſts. 

Ter os * 416030950 mid bn. 

Ante chemiſtry was tins. era to modify the 3 
medica, it was accompanied by every ſpecies of fanaticiſm ; by 
the doctrines of aſtral influences, animal magnetiſm ; by pre- 
tenſions to alchemy, to panaceas, and to medicines capable of 
pro- 
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prolonging life. All theſe had ſome influence on the materia 
medica; but none more very generally received than the doc- 
trine of ſignatures; and which has had its influence even till 
very lately. The Decoctum ad Ictericos of the Edinburgh Diſ- 
penſatory 1756, never had any other foundation than this doc- 
trine of ſignatures in fayour of the Curcuma and Chelidonium 
Ma jus. | | | 


Tux doctrines of chemiſtry, though attended with ſo many 

abſurdities, were, however, the moſt promiſing towards explain- 
ing that quality in medicines upon which their virtues depend- 
ed; and accordingly have ever ſince been more or leſs applied 
to that purpoſe. After the vague and unmeaning theories and 
jargon which the chemiſts on their firſt appearance introduced, 
the firſt appearance of ſyſtem was that of the doctrine of acid 
and alkali, which continued to have a great ſhare in medical 
doctrines for a long time after; ſo that, according to the fancy 
of the phyſician, the cauſes of almoſt all diſeaſes were referred 
to an acid or an alkali prevailing in the human body; and re- 
medies accordingly were arranged as they poſſeſſed the one or 
the other principle. Thus we find TouRNETORT trying every 
vegetable juice by experiment, to diſcover in it the mark of acid 
or alkali: But it was ſoon found that this ſyſtem was too gene- 
ral to admit of its being applied to any extent, and that it was 
neceſſary to enquire more particularly into the conſtituent parts 
of medicinal ſubſtances. At the ſame time, this was ſtill expected 
from chemiſtry; and accordingly the Academy of Sciences en- 

gaged ſome of their members to make the Chemical Analyſis, as it 
is called, of almoſt every medicinal ſubſtance; and which, 1 be- 

lieye, was executed with great accuracy. It was, however, ſoon 

perceived, that ſubſtances of very different, and even of oppoſite 

qualities in medicine, gave out, in a chemical analyſis, very much 

Vor. I. D the 
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the ſame products; and it was therefore alſo perceived, that 
theſe analyſes hardly threw any light upon the medicinal virtues 
of the ſubſtances treated in that manner. 


Ir was about this time, that certain phyſicians, who preſumed 
to judge of the conſtituent parts of medicines, partly from 
their chemical analyſis, partly from their ſenſible qualities, 
formed plans of the materia medica. Such was that of HER- 
MAN the profeſſor of materia medica at Leyden, in his little 
work intitled Lapis Materia Medice Lydius : but to any perſon 
conſidering this work, it will be obvious, that the author has 
often determined the conſtituent parts at random, and that his 
doctrine is neither clear, correct, nor applicable; though it has 
ſtill remained long amongſt the doctrines of the materia medica. 


IT has almoſt at all times been fuppoſed, that the virtues of 
medicines were ſo ſtrictly connected with their ſenſible quali- 
ties of taſte and ſmell, that from thence the knowledge of their 
medical virtues was to be acquired. Accordingly, theſe ſenſible 
qualities have been generally taken notice of by the writers on 
the ſubjet; and Sir Joux FLorER, as well as others, has there- 
upon attempted to build an entire ſyſtem; but with little ſuc- 
ceſs, as we ſhall have occaſion to ſhow hereafter. 

AxTER all the ſchemes at any time formed for inveſtigating 
the virtues of medicines, it will be readily acknowledged, that 
the concluſions formed from any of them can hardly be truſted 
till they are confirmed by experience; and though this alſo 
may often prove fallacious, it is much to be regretted that 
ſo little pains have been taken by our writers to obtain 
this teſt in favour of the virtues they abſcribed to medicines. 
Some attempts, indeed, in this way have been made ; and the 

ſagacity 
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lagacity and judgment of Cow RAD GESNER, had he been at leiſure 
to proſecute this inquiry, would have been of more ſervice than 
the multitude of compilations which have been made. What 

has rendered the alleged reſults of experience leſs uſeful ſhall 
be ſaid in another place; but in the mean time, it will be pro- 
per to take notice of two attempts which were made in Eng- 
land to conſult experience with reſpect to the materia medica. 


＋ 


Tux firſt was by Mr Jon Ray, who in attempting to give a 
complete hiſtory of plants, thought it incumbent on him, as 
many other botaniſts have idly ſuppoied it, proper for them to 
enumerate the virtues of the plants uſed in medicine. In this, 
however, Mr Ray has chiefly copied from preceding writers, 
and particularly from John Bauhin and Schroder ; but wiſely 
perceiving that the proper foundation was experience, he ap- 
plied to many of his friends engaged in the practice of phyſic; 
and from ſome of theſe has given us a number of experiments, 
which have been ſince tranſcribed by Geoffroy and other writers. 
Either, however, from the fallacy of experience, or from the 
raſhneſs of his friends in drawing concluſions from it, the value 
of Mr Ray's reports is not ſo great as might haye been ex- 


pected. ' 


_ ABovT the ſame time Mr Bor endeavoured to engagg the 
practitioners of phyſic in the ſtudy of ſpecific medicines ; that 
is, of medicines whoſe virtues are learned only from experience. 
There will be occaſion hereafter to conſider not only in what 
circumſtances the doctrine of ſpecifics may be admitted, but al- 
ſo how it is to be properly managed; and at preſent it is only 
neceſſary to take notice of its effects on the ſtate of the materia 
medica at the end of the laſt century. Mr Boyle, from the 
great beneyolence of his diſpoſition, was very diligent in en- 
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quiring after ſpecific and experienced remedies ; and has given 
us a collection of remedies which he ſuppoſed to be of this kind. 
From his want, however, of diſcernment with reſpect to the na- 
ture and ſtate of diſeaſes ; from his not being ſufficiently aware 
of the fallacy of experience, and perhaps from his being little 
on his guard againſt falſe information; his collection has con- 
tributed very little towards the improvement of the knowledge 
of the materia medica. 


Soon after this, when it was perceived that the chemical ana- 
lyſis by the power of fire contributed nothing towards diſcover- 
ing the conſtituent parts of ſubſtances in which their medicinal 
virtues were eſpecially tobe found, it came to be very juſtly concei- 
ved, that a more ſimple and leſs violent means of reſolution might 
better anſwer the purpoſe. Phyſicians and chemiſts, therefore, 
ſet about treating many vegetable ſubſtances, either by infuſion 
and decoction in water, or by infuſion in ſpirituous menſtruums, 
and obtaining extracts in conſequence of theſe operations; and 
ſuch labours ſtill continue to be employed with great diligence. 
In many caſes they have been uſeful in aſcertaining whether 
the medicinal virtues were beſt extracted by watery or by ſpi- 
rituous menſtruums; whether the virtues reſided in a volatile or 
in a fixed ſubſtance; and whether they were chiefly in the 
parts that could be ſeparated by theſe operations, or only in the 
entire and undecompoſed ſubſtance of the vegetable matter. By 
theſe labours the doctrines of the materia medica have been 
often corrected, and we have been thereby frequently taught 
not only to diſtinguiſh the different degrees of the fame quality 
in different bodies, but they have been particularly uſefyl tn 
directing the moſt proper pharmaceutical treatment of medicines, 
and have ſometimes afforded an analogy for judging of the 
virtues of untried ſubſtances, With reſpect to their eſſect in 

al- 
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aſcertaining the virtues of medicines, I thiok they have done 
very little: for whether the medicinal virtue be found to reſide 
in a volatile or a fixed, in a gummy or a reſinous part, it will ſtill 
require and depend upon experience to determine what that 


virtue is. 


Wr are now arrived at a period when a number of dif- 
ferent theories, ſucceſſively or together, prevailed in the ſchools 
of phyſic; and which, according to the nature of their diffe- 


rent ſyſtems, variouſly affected the ſtate of the materia medica. 


Thus the Stahlians, in following the general principle of their 
ſyſtem, always myſterious, have introduced archeal remedies, and 
many of a ſuperſtitious and inert kind; while at the ſame time, 
truſting to the Autocrateia, they have oppoſed and rejected ſome 
medicines of the moſt powerful nature. 


Ox the other hand, the mechanical phyſicians, by introducing 


the Corpuſcularian philoſophy ; that is, the notion of the ſmall 
parts of bodies acting upon one another, by their figure, ſize, 
and denſity, have in that manner endeavoured to explain the 
operation of medicines upon the fluids and ſolids of the human 
body; and have thereby introduced many falſe opinions con- 
cerning their virtues. It was the Carteſian phyſicians who firſt 
introduced this doctrine; but it was eſpecially DR Boxxuaave 
who, by adopting it, contributed to extend it to the whole of 
medical writers. Even at this day it has not yet paſſed away ; 
for I obſerve that a late author, Mr Navier, and a living writer, 
Mr Fourcroy, have continued to explain the operation of mer- 
cury by its ſpecific gravity. 


As it has happened, that ever fince the introduction of che- 
mical reaſoning, phyſicians have generally conſidered the cauſe 


of 
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of diſeaſes to be depending upon the ſtate of the fluids, fo they 


have conſidered the operation of medicines chiefly as changing 
that ſtate; and the theory till enters to a conſiderable extent into 
the doctrines of the materia medica. I judge this to be very im- 
proper, while the ſtate of the moving powers, and of the various 
means of changing that, are as yet but little attended to. With 
relpet to this, Dx HorruAx admitted the general principle, 
and has this expreſſion : © Demum omnia quoque eximiz virtutis 
*,medicamenta, non tam in partes fluidas, earum craſin ac in- 
* temperiem corrigendo, quam potius in ſolidas, et nervoſas, 
„ earundem motus alterando ac moderando, ſuam edunt opera- 
* tionem : de quibus tamen omnibus, in vulgari uſque eo re- 
* cepta morborum doctrina, altum eſt filentium.” Notwith- 
ſtanding this, he himſelf, in treating of particular medicines, 
has for the moſt part employed the Corpuſcularian philoſophy, 
or a very ill defined chemiſtry, to explain the operation of me- 
dicines upon the fluids. 


ANoTHER circumſtance ſtill affecting and injuring the wri- 
tings on the materia medica, is that of referring the operation 
of medicines to certain general indications; moſt of which have 
ariſen from defects both of phyſiology and pathology, and are nei- 
ther ſufficiently explained nor well underſtood. They are for the 
moſt part of too general and complicated a kind, and onght to be 


reduced at leaſt to more ſimple operations; and which, if it could 


be done with clearneſs, would not only prove one of the moſt 
uſeful methods of delivering the materia medica, but would al- 
molt entirely deſtroy- the doctrine of ſpecifics, which muſt 
otherwiſe continue upon the moſt myſterious and uncertain 
foundation. At preſent, many of the general indications to 
which the virtnes of medicines are referred, are abſolutely ſup- 
polititious and falſe. 
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From having thus pointed ont the many falſe ſources from 
which opinions concerning the virtues of medicines have been 
derived, it will be evident that the writings upon the materia 
medica, being almoſt always compilations, muſt be full of miſ- 
takes and frivolous matters. | 


WHENEVER an author does not ſpeak from his own knowledge 
and experience, but only informs us that a medicine has been 
ſaid by former writers to have certain effects, or has been com- 
mended as curing certain diſeaſes, he is merely a compiler, and 
upon a very uncertain foundation. It is impoſſible indeed for 
any man to treat of every article of the materia medica from 
his own experience; but ſurely, when it becomes neceſſary for 
him to quote the experience of others, he muſt be allowed to 
do ſo, but it muſt be with great ſkill and diſcretion in chooſing 
his authorities; which, however, has been ſeldom done; and 
the neglect of it has filled our writings with a great deal of falſe 
experience. 1 = 


NoTwITHSTANDING what I have now inſinuated with reſpect 
to the imperfections to be found in the writers on the materia 
medica, it muſt be owned, that in modern times, more eſpecial- 
ly in the courſe of the preſent century, and even lately, the 
materia medica has received much correction and improvement. 


Taz progreſs of philoſophy has corrected many ſuperſtitious 
follies that were formerly intermixed with the doctrines of the 
materia medica. Chemiſtry has given us many new medicines, 
entirely unknown in ancient times; and this ſcience, in its 
progreſs, has not only gradually corrected its own errors, but 
has taught us to reject many inert medicines which formerly 
made a part of the materia medica, It has taught us a.greater 
accuracy in preparing all its peculiar productions, and to lay 


aſide. 
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aſide many of thoſe operations with which it had amuſed the 


phyſician, and had impoſed much uſeleſs labour upon the apothe- 


cary. In partic. lar, it has inſtructed us how to make the com- 
binations of medicines with greater correctneſs and propriety z 
and in. all theſe reſpects has rendered the whole of the phar- 
maceutic treatment of medicines more ſimple and accurate than 


it was before. 


CuremisTRY has thus greatly improved the ſtate of the ma- 
teria medica, and has led phyſicians to a diſcernment that 
ſhould reject that luxuriancy of compoſition formerly ſo pre- 
valent; and which, even at preſent, in moſt parts of Europe, 
is far from being ſufficiently corrected. The reformation in 
this reſpec has not yet taken place to any remarkable degree, ex- 


cepting in the northern countries of Europe, in Britain, Sweden, 


Denmark, and Ruſſia, And if we look into the laſt edition of 
the Wirtemberg Diſpenſatory, which is of much anthority in 
Germany, or into the Pharmacopceia Generalis lately publiſhed 
by Spielman, we ſhall perceive that a great luxuriancy of com- 
poſition ſtill prevails in Germany ; and if we look into the 
Codex Medicamentorum Pariſienſis, we ſhall be ſurpriſed at the 
many injudicious compoſitions, conſiſting of numerous and in- 
ert ingredients, which till prevail in the enlightened kingdom 


of France. 


Having thus finiſhed what it ſeemed proper to ſay of the 
general hiſtory of the materia medica, it may be expected, and 


will be proper, to give ſome particular account of the principal 


authors who have treated this ſubject. With reſpet to an- 
cient authors, it does not ſeem neceſſary to ſay more than I have 
done above; and therefore what is farther to be offered ſhall 


relate only to the chief writers in modern times. | 
5 | Tus 
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Tux writers of the 16th century, ſuch as Tracus and Ta- 
BERNZMONTANUS, though frequently quoted ſince, do not de- 
ſerve much attention, as they are merely compilers from the 
ancients, tranſcribing all their imperfections, and adding ſome 
miſtakes of their own. If they offer ſome new facts, they are on a 
doubtful foundation; and often manifeſtly miſtaken. As a ſpeci- 
men of the writings of Tragus, let us take the following, which 
I am aſhamed to find quoted and repeated by the ingenjous Mr 
Geoffroy. On the ſubject of the Polytrichum, Mr Geoffroy has 
theſe words: Tragus aſſerit illud vel ſolum vel cum Ruta mu- 
* raria, vino aut hydromelite decoctum et per aliquot dies ex 
© ordine potum, obſtructiones jecinoris ſolvere, morbum regium 
© expellere, pulmonis vitia purgare, ſpirandi difficultate prodeſſe, 
* duros lienis tumores emollire, urinam ciere, arenulas expel- 
lere, et mulierum menſes ſuppreſſos promovere.” It might 
have been expected from the good judgment of Mr Geoffroy, 
that he would have concluded this account as he had done one 
before, with ſaying, © Ejus virtutes longe remiſſiores et debli- 
* ores eſſe, uſus et experientia demonſtraverunt.“ 


Tux firſt writer of the 17th century whom I think it neceſ- 

fary to mention is, JOHN SCHROEDER; and that not for his 
own merit, but for his having been ſo long conſidered as an au- 
thority in theſe matters. He has been quoted by the lateſt 
writers; and his very words have been tranſcribed by Ray, 
Dale, and Alſton ; and an edition of his work, in the German 
language, was publiſhed in-the 1746 : all which may be ſufficient 
ſhow how ſlow the progreſs of diſcernment has been in the 
buſineſs of the materia medica, * 


Ix the year 1646 Schroeder publiſhed his Pharmacopœia Me- 
dico-chymica, which might have been intitled Galenico-chy- 
Vol. I. E 9 mica; 


parties then ſubſiſting . He is ſyſtematic, and as complete as the 
then ſtate of ſcience could well allow. | 
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mica; and by uniting the Galenical and chemical phat 


together in one book, he recommended his work to both the 


His chemiſtry, after the labours of Hartman, Quercetan, 
Libavius, and Angelus Sala, is more correct than it had been in 
the hands of Paracelſus and his immediate followers. He is, how- 
ever, luxuriant in chemical preparations to the higheſt degree, and 
ſhows to what a wonderful number thefe had ariſen in the courſe 
of a hundred years; but he is ſtill fraught with all the folly, fa- 
naticiſm, and extravagant commendation which had prevailed a- 


mong the writers of that fe. Fhe Galenic doctrine of Schroeder, 


though much followed afterwards, was in no better condition. He 


has followed the ancients in all their faults, and has repeated after 


them, without any reſerve or even the fmalleſt correction. He is 
ftill entirely in the Galenic ſyſtem of the cardinal qualities and 
their different degrees, and is full in the doctrine of the elective 
qualities of purgatives. In following the ancients, he delivers 
the virtues of medicines by their general qualities and ſuppoſed 
powers, upon no proper an. and 1 might ſay, very _ | 
ten upon a falſe one. 


Tux next writer to be mentioned is Jonx BAUmx. His 
botanical-merit is nos to be taken notice of here; and I am only 
to ſpeak of what in his Hiſtoria Plantarum he has written on the 
virtues of thoſe plants which make a part of the materia medica. 
Upon this fubjet he was learned; and ſo diligent a compiler, 
that he may be read inſtead of all thoſe. who had gone before 
him. He has compiled, however, without any choice of au- 
thorities, and without omitting or correcting the miſtakes that 
had before prevaited on the ſubject. He certainly did not 
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nt el to be followed as he has been by Ray INF others after | 


| him; and by no means deſerves to be read now. 


Nor hi after the work of John Bauhin, there appeared 


the Botanicum Quadripartitum of Stmon Paul; which has 
been ſo much reſpected by after writers, that it is pro- 
per to take ſome notice of it here. After I had looked into 


this writer, I was a little ſurpriſed to find this character of 
him in Etmuller: Simon Pauli, qui eſt elegans et fimul ta- 


© men copioſus autor, atque cum judicio ſoripſit;“ and I was 
ſtill more ſurpriſed by finding this character of him in Geoffroy: 
“ Simon Pauli, vir ſane doctus et ingenuus.” Pauli, indeed, 
who lived in the literary age of Copenhagen, had much erudition; 
but it was of the moſt frivolous kind, and without affording 


any correction of the imperfections and miſtakes which had 


appeared in the writers whom he quotes, or ſhowing any choice 
in the authorities he makes uſe of. He gives us often his own 
obſervation and experience : but the reſult of them is common- 
ly ſo improbable, that I can give him little credit ; and hardly 
in one of twenty inſtances in which Mr Geoffroy has been plea- 
ſed to quote him. His accounts are often delivered with ſuch a 
trifling garrulity, that it is impoſſible to conſider him as a man 
of good ſenſe ; and from much experience I have now formed 
an opinion, that from men of weak judgment facts and pretend- 
ed experience are not to be relied on. 


Soon after Simon Pauli appeared Gexorcius WOLFGANGUS 
Weperivs, who in a work under the title of Amenitates Materiz 
Medic, has attempted to reduce the ſubje to principles; but 
both his phyſiology and pathology are ſo imperfect, that I can- 
not find him to have thrown any light upon the buſineſs. He is 
{fill an abettor of the doctrine of ſignatures, as well as a believer 
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f in the power of amulets; and with regard to what he ſays fur- 
ther of the virtues of particular ſubſtances, he ſeems to be en- 
tirely guided by thoſe who had gone before him. 

Tnuxxx is werdly any notice due to EMANUEL Koons; who- 
towards the end of the laſt, or ſoon after the beginning of the pre- 
ſent century, publiſhed on all the parts of the materia medica : 

He alſo attempted to reduce the matter to principles; but he 

does it in a very imperfect manner, and there is not a folly in 

any foregoing writer that he does not diſcover in his work, In 
treating of particular ſubſtances he is a mere compiler, with as. 
little judgment as any we have upon the ſubject. . 


Jzan BarTisTE CHOMEL begun to read lectures upon the 
materia medica about the beginning of this century, and pub- 
liſhed his Abregé de VHiſtoire des Plantes uſuelles in 1712. 
The work does not appear to me to be a very valuable one; but 
there have been repeated editions of it, and the laſt by his ſon 
in 1761, ſhows me that much improvement in the know- 
ledge of the materia medica had not made any progreſs in 
France. 


Mx Cyomer, however, has his merit. He does not tranſcribe 
Schroeder as many others had done. He has. entirely omitted: 
the Galenical doctrine of the cardinal qualities and their de- 
grees; and though he was an eleve of the great Tournefort, he 
does not repeat after him the explanation of the virtues of 
plants by the oils, ſalts, and earths, which the chemical analyſis 
had ſeemed to point out. 


Mx Cromer has choſen, as I judge, a proper plan of arran- 
ging the ſubjects of the materia .. according to the ſimi- 
larity 
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larity of. their virtues in anſwering the general indications of 
cure. In this, however, he appears to be extremely imper- 
fect. He has hardly upon any occaſion explained theſe indica- 
tions in a manner that can at preſent be admitted. Many of 
them ſeem to be abſolutely improper; and moſt of them, if at 
all admiſſible, are too complicated to be employed with any 
clear inſtruction or even with ſafety to ſtudents. | SLY 


UnDzs the ſame titles he has often aſſociated 32 of very 
diſſimilar, and even of oppoſite nature and qualities; and he has 
often inſerted. inert ſubſtances, that did not deſerve to have a 
place any where. 18 


Bes1DEs giving the general qualities, he mentions particular 
virtues which might not ſeem to ariſe from the' general quali- 
ties. In this, however, he is not very fortunate, as he found 
it neceſſary for him to repeat after the writers that had gone be- 
fore him. He does not indeed tranſcribe Dioſcorides and Galen 
ſo much as others had done; but he has not omitted their 
opinions ſo often as with propriety he might. In quoting 
his modern authorities, he does not make the ſeleQion nor 
ſhow the judgment that might be deſired. Tragus, Tabernæ- 
montanus, Matthiolus, Zacutus, Schroeder, John Bauhin, Simon 
Pauli, Etmuller, Koenig, Boyle, and Ray, are not neceſſarily 
bad authorities: but they are certainly ſuch when they deliver 
very improbable events; and their being quoted for ſuch, fre- 
quently occurs in Chomel.. 


CHoMEL himſelf ſhould be valuable, by his frequently re- 
porting his own experience: but in a variety of inſtances he does 
this with reſpect to many ſubſtances which we preſume to be 
very inert; and with reſpe& to many, when the power aſcribed, 
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and · the cures ſaid to be performed, are very iniorobebld, Per- 
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haps, however, too much has been already ſaid of this author; 
and it would be tedious to point the many inſtances that might 
be mentioned of his incorreQneſs and ee 


srerntx FRANCIS e was a man of genius, and in 
many reſpects of good judgment, though this does not always ap- 
pear in his writings on the materia medica. In his book on this 
ſubject, when treating of vegetables, he gives us an exact acgount 


of the analyſis made by the direction of the academy of ſcien- 


ces: Theſe are now not conſidered as of much uſe; but Mr 
Geoffroy often attempts to explain the virtues of plants by the 
ſalts, oils, and earths which they ſeem to contain: in which, 
however, he gives little inſtruction; and as we have ſaid above, 
the doctrine in general is falſe and ill founded. 


In giving particular virtues, Mr Geoffroy ſeldom does it from 
his own experience, and generally upon the authority of former 
writers; and in this he does not ſhow much judgment, either 
in ſelecting thoſe authorities, or in correcting either their ex- 
travagant commendations or their manifeſt miſtakes. An ex- 
ample of this has been already given in one of the quotations 
he makes from Tragus; and in many other places he appears 
equally injudicious in quoting from that author. I have mention- 
ed above his character of Simon Pauli, and have given ſome rea- 
ſons for my thinking it ill founded; but the beft proof of this 
are the very quotations which Mr Geoffroy makes from him. 
On the ſubject of vegetables, in almoſt every page Mr Geoffroy 
quotes from Pauli; but ſeldom with much judgment. I can by no 
means admit, upon the authority of Pauli, that Carduus bene- 


dictus can heal cancers, or that the Anonis can be a certain re- 


medy for a ſtone either in the kindneys or bladder. In repeat- 
| | | mg 
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mg ſach accounts, Mr Geofliay appears to me injudicious; - nd 
he is certainly trifling in quoting Pauli for the uſe of the diftil- 
led water of Aparine. It will hardly now a-days be received 
upon the authority of Pauli, that the ſeed of the aquilegia has 
been of great uſe in the ſmall- pox and meaſles, and ſtill leſs that 
it has the power of aſſiſting in the birth of children; and 
it gives no eredit to the judgment of Mr Geoffroy, that he 
confirms the virtues of this ſeed by his own experience. Mr 
Geoffroy quotes the authority of Simon Pauli for the bellis 
minor being highly uſeful in the cure of ſome deſperate caſes of 
phthiſis pulmonalis; and it is a weak ſupplement to the au- 
thority of Wepfer, which, however, in this caſe is hardly ſuf- 
| ficient, Upon the authority of Simon Pauli it is difficult 
to believe that the decoction of clove-julyflowers had ſerved 
to free numberleſs perſons from malignant fevers. To con- 
clude, Mr Geoffroy can receive no credit by repeating. after 
Pauli, that the Argentina, by. being put into the ſhoes of the pa- 
tients, had proved uſeful in dyſentery and all kinds of hæmor- 

rhagy. I have now ſaid enough-of Mr Geoffroy's injudicions 
quotations from Simon Pauli, and I could give many inſtances 
of his being equally injudicious with reſpect to the other writers 
whom he quotes; ſo that from this, and many other circum- 
ſtances, his compilation may be judged to be of very little value. 


Mx GzorrRor in his own lifetime did not complete his trea- 
tiſe on the materia medica, leaving a great number of the indi- 
gene plants of France unmentioned; but his work was ſo much 
valued, that it was thought proper to give the public a ſupple- 
ment, which has been done in three duodecimo volumes. This 
indeed is executed very much in the manner of Mr Geoffroy's 
own. work; but notwithſtanding: the great name which in the 
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preface i is ſaid to have reviewed it, I muſt take the liberty of ſay- 
ing, that in quoting authorities the ſupplement is equally trifling 
and injudicious as the work of Mr Geoffroy himſelf; ſo that 
n the whole, it is of 2 little ane. 4 : 


- In the liſt of writers on the materia 8 cannot omit 
the Synopſis Univerſæ Praxeos Medic by Mr LizuTaup. The 
ſecond volume of this work, which is entirely de Medicamentis, 
may be conſidered as a treatiſe of the materia medica; and 
though it be ſuch as I cannot eſteem, yet as being a late publi- 
cation by a man of the higheſt rank in the profeſſion, I think 
proper to take notice of it, as marking for the time the ſtate 


of the materia medica ĩ in one of the moſt enlightened nations 


of ons anf | ; 


Mx LievTAvD has diſtributed the ſubjects of the materia me- 
dica according to the general qualities by which they are adap- 


ted to the ſeveral indications ariſing in the practice of phyſic: 


but it muſt be obſerved, that the indications marked are for the 
moſt part ill defined, too general, as well as too complicated, to 
convey any inſtruction to young practitioners; and they are truly 
expoſed to all the objections I made to thoſe of Chomel. Let us 
take as an example Mr Lieutaud's title of Febrifuga. Under 
this title, of the ſubſtances enumerated, ſome are aſtringent, ſome 
are bitter, others aromatic; even the aloe and gummi gutta are 
inſerted; and, on the ſame ground, fifty more might have been 
added. Very poſſibly moſt of the ſubſtances mentioned, may 
upon one occaſion or other, be employed in the cure of fever; 
but they are certainly adapted to different circumſtances of the 
diſeaſe: and as they are here huddled together, they can give 
no inſtruction, and may often miſlead. From this article, and 


from many others, it may be obſerved, that Mr Lieutaud might 
3 have 
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have given a more uſeful arrangement, by throwing together the 
medicines of ſimilar qualities; but in this and every other enu- 
meration in his book, he has given the ſeveral medicines in a 
promiſcuous and very diſcordant order. Under the article of 
Febrifuga, the enumeration of his emporetica proceeds in this 
manner: Radices taraxaci, foeniculi, pentaphylli, aſari, genti- 
ang ;” and yet there can hardly be a more diſcordant ſet of 


ſubſtances. 


Tusk, however, are not the only faults of Mr Lieutaud's 
enumerations ; for in many inſtances, ſubſtances are enumerated 
that do not at all belong to the title under which they are pla- 
ced. Thus, under the title of Antiputrida, we find various ani- 
mal ſubſtances ; under Refrigerantia, there occurs Cereviſia; un- 
der Aſtringentia, there are the Sophia chyrurgorum, Burſa paſto- 
ris, and Polygonatum ; under the Stomachica is put the Iris 
Germanica; and under Emollientia the Senecio. Theſe are 
miſtakes which perhaps may be conſidered as overſights i 
opere longo ; but there are ſome general opinions, deliberately 
given, which cannot ſo eaſily admit of excuſe. In almoſt every 
one of his enumerations, we find ſubſtances either abſolutely 
inert, or of ſo little power, that for a long time paſt they have 
been entirely neglected in practice. Mr Lieutaud, however, 
has found virtues in them which no body elſe can diſcover. 
Such, amongſt others, are the Diſtilled waters which he frequent- 
ly preſcribes; and which, notwithſtanding his vindication of 
them, have been properly rejected from moſt of the diſpenſa- 
tories of Europe, excepting that of Paris. 


Taz Ebur, Cornu cervi preparatum, Cranium humanum, Ungula 
alcis, Pulvis bufonum, Cortex ſuberis, and many others of like 
kind, if they were to appear in preſcription, would, in Bri- 
c Vol. I. F es | 
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tain at leaſt, effeQually diſgrace a practitioner, Some prepara- 

tions formerly commended and in uſe, are now by many thought 

to be inactive and ſuperfluous ; as the Cinnabaris factitia et an- 

timonii, the Antibecticum Poterii, Antimonium diaphoreticum, Ætbi- 

ops miueralis, and ſome others of at leaſt diſputed virtue; but 

Mr Lieutaud retains them, and ſometimes with much com- 

mendation of their virtues. In treating of particular ſubjects, 

he does not, like Chomel and Geoffroy, chooſe to quote his au- 

thorities ; but he manifeſtly repeats the common-place accounts. 

| of former writers, and is every where liable to the cenſure 

6. which Galen applied to Dioſcorides, of aſcribing too many vir- 

tues to the ſame ſubſtance. Like many other writers, he im- 

putes to ſeveral medicines very improbable effects. He mentions. 

the Fragaria and Dens leonis as being remedies in pollutionibus 

nofurnis ; the Radix graminis as being anthelmintic and lithon- 

triptic ; the Bedeguar employed for the cure of the broncho- 

cele; Coffee as uſeful in preventing rickets ; Polypodium in the 

cure of ſchrophula ; and the Eupbraſia as mending the viſar 

imbecillitas in ſenibus : He mentions the Avena as proper ad 

ſugandam puerperarum lac; and there can be nothing more re- 

markable than his account of Cerevi/ia bringing on ſtrangury 

and a gonorrhea ſpuria. He recommends many ſubſtances for 

healing internal ulcerations, for the moſt part an improbable 

effect; but his commending the oleum terebinthine for this pur- 
poſe, ſeems to me a very dangerous doctrine. 


Many other miſtakes, inaccuracies, and even frivolous things, 
might be pointed out in this work; but it is believed that 
enough has been ſaid to ſhow that it cannot be Wren with 
any adyantage, nor even with fafety. 


I have inGanated above, that Mr Lieutaud's work mi ght be 
| con- 
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<onfidered as ſhowing the ſtate of knowledge on this ſubje in 
| France at the time of its publication; and it certainly may be 

_ conſidered as ſhowing it to be then in many perſons of that 
country in a very imperfe condition: but it may be alleged 
that Mr Lieutaud, who was, little engaged in practice, who 
lived very conſtantly at Verſailles, and had little communica- 
tion with the literature of Paris, cannot be conſidered as giving a 
proper ſpecimen of the learning and judgment which prevails 
among the many ingenious men who are to be found in that city, 


Sie the time of Mr Lieutaud, there has been publiſhed at 
Paris a Traite de Matiere Medicale, extraite des meilleurs Au- 
teurs, et principalement du Traite des Medicamens de M. de 
Tournefort et des Lecons de M. Ferrein, This work I conſider as 
ſuperficial and incorrect, and in every reſpect unworthy of Mr- 

Ferrein, who was a man of learning and judgment, and, if he 
had been till in life, would neyer have countenanced the publi- 


cation. f - 


Sous amends for this has been made by the publication of 
the Precis de Matiere Medicale, par M. Venel. This is a poſt- 
humous work, and which perhaps the ingenious author, if he 
had lived, would have given himſelf in a more perfect ſtate; 
but even as it is, the public are indebted for it to Mr Carrere. 
- It appears to me the moſt judicious writing that has yet appear- 
ed in France upon the ſubject; and the peruſing it frequently 
- Tecals to my mind theſe two lines: 


Poets loſe half the praiſe they would have got, 
Were it but known what they diſcreetly blot.” 


Mu Vent is remarkable for omitting the many idle things 
which former writers repeated after one another; and he has 
2 pn gone 
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gone Rl further in correcting many of thoſe prejudices which 
prevailed among the vulgar phyficians and writers upon this 
ſubject. His chemiſtry and pathology are not always correct; 
but are always ingenious, and often probable ; ; and if he had 
continued to ſtudy the ſubject, there is every reaſon to believe 
he would have rendered it more complete and perfect. Mr 
Carrere, by his notes and ſeveral uſeful additions, has done a 
great deal to this iin, and has rendered the work . 
valuable. | 


I PROCEED now to the writers of Germany. Of theſe, Zoxx, 
as in the ſtyle of Linnæus compilatiſſima, and G. HENRY Benx, 
as ſuperficial and incorrect, are below critiſm. BuchNER and 
Loks zckf are more reſpectable; but any inſtruction they afford 
on the ſubject of the materia medica is extremely imperfect. 


Tux firſt writer of Germany who deferves our notice is Joux 
FRED. CARTHEUSER, the author of the Fundameiita Materiæ Me- 
dice; which is a writing of deſerved reputation. The author 
has diſtributed the ſeverat ſubjects according to their ſenſible 
qualities, or to their more obvious chemical conſtitution ; and 
by this he has very properly aſſociated many ſubſtances by their 
natural affinities. This, however, does not go throughout; 
for under ſeveral of his general titles, ſuch as thoſe of his X. 
XIV. XV. ſections, he has often aſſociated ſubſtances of very 
diſſonant qualities and virtues, while by the ſame diſtribution he 
has ſeparated ſubſtances of very ſimilar qualities, and therefore 
ſuch as ſhould have been with ſome advantage viewed together. 


_ Uron particular ſubjects he has given, with great exactneſs, 
the chemical conſtitution of ſubſtances, according, as they are 
volatile or fixed; as they are ſaline, oily, gummy, or reſinous; 
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and as theſe parts of bodies are obvious without any violence of 
fire applied. He has given this account from his own experi- 
ments; and by theſe, as well as by thoſe of Newman and of ſome 
others of a like kind, we are often well inſtructed in the moſt 
proper pharmaceutic treatment of medicines: but from experi- 
ments of that kind we ſeldom obtain much * with reſpect to 


the medicinal virtues. 


As to the medical virtues of ſubſtances, Mr Cartheuſer is not 
much wiſer than others: He often attempts to explain the virtues 
of medicines by their chemical conſtitution, but in no ſatisfying 
manner. His account hardly goes farther than that medicines 
are more or leſs active; but he does not at all explain the various 
modification or application of that activity. With reſpect to par- 
ticular virtues, he repeats very much after preceding authors; 
and in general, like them, aſcribes too many virtues to the ſame 
ſubſtance; ſo that he ſeldom gives any uſeful inſtruction. 


Ir may be remarked alſo, that he has employed general 
terms, which are not only ill defined, but alſo very often com- 
plicated, and ſometimes altogether improper. As an example 
of this, and indeed of the extravagance of writers on the: 
materia medica, here is Cartheuſer's account of the virtues of 
zedoary : © Vires medicæ hujus radicis maxime quidem. volatili 
principio oleoſo camphorato adſcribende ſunt, valde nihilo- 
© minus activitatem ejus fixa quoque principia reſinoſo gum- 
« mea augent. Militat inter efficaciſſima tametſi paullo cali- 
© diora medicamenta diſcutientia, ſudorifera, alexipharmaca, 
© pectoralia, cardiaca, ſtomachalia, carminativa, anthelmintica. 
et uterina, ac rite uſurpata, eximium ſubinde auxilium in mor- 
bis exanthematicis, febribus malignis et catarrhalibus adfec- 
* tibus frigidis rheumaticis, cachecticis et oedematoſis, tufli et 

+ afthmate. 
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« aſthmate pituitoſo, anxietatibus præcordialibus, dy ſpeptin, 
« dyſorexia, vomitu, diarrhcea mucoſa, cardialgia et colica vere 
i flatulenta, fluore albo, ſuppreſſione menſium chronica, partu 
4 difficili, et placentæ uterinæ retentione præſtat.“ Cartheu- 


fer, Se. XIV. 5 3, This is certainly extravagant; and that 


any inſtruction can be properly derived from it, I cannot ** | 


ceive. 


Ix 1758, the late learned and induſtrious Rud. Aug. Vogel 


publiſhed his work, intitled Hiſtoria Materiæ Medicæ. The 
ſubjects of the materia medica are here diſtributed according 
as they are taken from the leaves, from the roots, or from other 
parts of plants, which form no connection in the materia 
medica. He likewiſe diſtributes theſe ſubjects according as 
they are uſitata, minus uſitata, and obſoleta; and ſuch a diſtri- 
bution might have its uſe: but that of Mr Vogel cannot have 
much, as it is not taken from the nature of the ſubſtances them- 
ſelves, as more or leſs fitted for nſe ; but from the practice of a 
particular country, which cannot afford much inſtruction; for in 
Mr Vogel's liſts many are marked as uſitata which are not at 
all employed in Britain, and in his obſoleta _ that are ſtill 
frequently employed here, 


In treating of particular ſubſtances, he repeats after others 
with no nice ſelection of authorities nor with ſound judgment 


on the nature of the ſubject. He renounces all principles de- 


duced from reaſoning ; and holding he is to give only what 


experience has taught, he, in the firſt place, gives us a liſt of 


ſpecifics ; and I ſhall here mark ſeveral of theſe as ſpecimens 


1 


of his judgment and experience. Thus, ad podagræ dolores 


leniendos, Bufo u/tus ; ad phthiſin, Plantago, bellis; in ictero, flo- 
res cheiri ; in alvi profluvius, bolus Armena, . . montana ; 


4 


in 


— 
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in ſarcocele, Sambuci flores ; in rachitide, Sar/aparilla ; ad ſeabi- 
em, Hedera terręſtris, Bonus benricus. 


To conclude, with reſpe& to what may enable us to form a 
judgment of Mr Vogel, let us take one other ſpecimen from what 
he ſays of hirundo : © Integre hirundini virtus tribuitur analepti- 
ca, et ad viſus hebetudinem ſpecifica. Pullum, fi quis comederit,. - 
“ angina per totum annum non periclitari; ſervatum e ſale cum 
« js morbus urget, combuſtum, carbonemque ejus in mulſo con- 


* tritum et epotum, prodeſſe refert e Plinio Celfus / 


AnoTnuzr German profeſſor, Henr. Jo. Nepom. Crantz, has 
given us a Treatiſe of the Materia Medica et Chirurgica. Here 
is a modern author who in my opinion has done nothing to ad-- 
vance the knowledge of the materia medica. He does not in- 
deed like Vogel diſclaim principles; but thoſe which he em- 
ploys are ſeldom ſcientific and judicious. He tranſcribes from 
the ancients with as little diſcernment as thoſe who had written 
before him ; and although he has been at pains to colle the 
lateſt diſcoveries, or pretended diſcoveries, in the materia medica, 
yet it is ſeldom with any mark of his own judgment, either in 
chemiſtry or medicine ;: ſo.that upon. the whole his compilation. 
is of very little value. RE? 


Tux late profeſſor SyrizLMAN of Straſburg has given us Inſti- 
tutiones Materiæ Medicæ, in which he has diſtributed medi- 
eines according to their indications; and in reducing the indi- 
cations to a leſſer number, he has been-more chaſte than many 
who had gone before him. This brevity, however, has often 
rendered him obſcure ; and his general titles can hardly be ap- 
plied to any uſe. In delivering the virtues he is commendably 
conciſe, but becomes thereby in many caſes ſuperficial, He is. 
very 
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very fond of quoting Hippocrates and Galen, but does it in 
many inſtances where the authority of theſe venerable ancients 
is of little weight. | | 


Bes1Des the inſtitutions, Mr Spielman has publiſhed a Phar- 
macopœia Generalis; in the firſt part of which he has given a 
materia medica full of ſuperfluities; and with reſpect to the 
virtues of the ſubſtances in uſe, he is ſuperficial and incorrect. 
In the ſecond part, or the proper pharmacopœia, he has alſo 
much ſuperfluity ; and by the luxuriancy of compoſition which 
he almoſt every where exhibits, diſcovers to me an abſolute 
want of all diſcernment in the buſineſs of the materia medica, 


To make amends for the errors and defects of preceding wri- 
ters, the public have now received the Apparatus Medicaminum 
of the very learned and ingenious profeſſor Murray of Gotin- 
gen. This work is not yet finiſhed; but it promiſes, when 
concluded, to be the moſt complete and perfect that has ever 
appeared upon the ſubject. In ſo far as it has yet proceeded, 
the author with great judgment and medical diſcernment has, 
from former writers, and more eſpecially from thoſe of lateſt 
date, collected every thing which deſerved to be repeated. He 
every where diſcovers an intimate acquaintance with all the 
writers on the ſubject, and always makes a judicious ſelection 
of what they afford. By his diftributing the vegetable ſub- 
ſtances according as they belong to the ſeveral natural orders 
marked by the botaniſts, he has aſlociated the ſubſtances of 
ſimilar qualities and virtues, in a manner that may be of great 
advantage to ſtudents. 7 


Tuis author, who is a native of Sweden, does credit to his | 
country, and has deſervedly received honours from it; but from 
Pe his 
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his preſent ſituation at Gottingen, I has claſſed him amongſt 
the writers of Germany, and ſhall next proceed to mention 
thoſe who more ſtrictly a. to rodent; 


Or theſe, the firſt to be talen notice of is the very reſpectable 
CAroLUS A Linng, from whom e have, as it is now publiſhed 
by Schreber, a complete treatiſe of the materia medica. Before 
offering any opinion reſpecting this work, it will be proper to 
remark, that in another treatiſe this learned author has ſhown 
a very ſound judgment. What I allude to, is the Cenſura Sim- 
plicium, publiſhed in the fourth volume of the Amcenitates 
Academicæ; in which the liſt of Excludenda ſeems to me every 
where proper and judicious, correcting in many inſtances the i 
errors and futilities of former writers. In his liſt of Addenda, | 
indeed, as well as in his Plantz Officinales, there are many ar- 
ticles which are doubtful ; but it is not neceſſary to point them 
out here, 


Arrzx Linnæus had, in the Cenſura Simplicinm, ſhown fo 
much judgment in rejecting the inert and ſuperfluous, it is ra- 
ther ſurpriſing to find fo many of theſe ſubſtances ſtill men- 
tioned in his Materia Medica, which he himſelf marks as ſu- 
perfluous, and which ought to have been omitted altogether, 
Beſides, nothing can be more frivolous than what he has given 
reſpecting the ſubſtances taken from the animal and mineral 
kingdoms ; ; for at leaſt three-fourths of them neither are at pre- 
ſent, nor in any ſhape deſerve to be employed. 


Tn ſubjects of the vegetable kingdom are diſtributed ac- 
cording to his own botanical ſyſtem ; and as that in ſeveral 
places admits of natural orders, it is in ſo far uſeful : but this does 
not go the length of rendering the diſtribution in general pro- | | 
Vo“. I. G pers Toe 
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per. Upon particular ſubjects, he ſeems diſpoſed to aſcribe too 
many virtues to every ſubſtance, both in the articles of vis and 
vsus. In the latter article there may be information to perſons 
well acquainted with the ſubject; but in many inftances it is 
doubtful, and, in my opinion, very frequently ill founded. 
With reſpect, however, to the whole that Linnæus has deliver- 
ed on the materia medica, from vegetables, our attention is very 
much ſuperſeded by the work given us on the ſame ſubject by. 
his ſcholar BerG1vs. 


7 Tur Materia Medica ex vegetabilibus, by PeTRUs Jonas 
Brxcius, is a work truly of great value, and very much de- 
ſerving our notice. It is preciſely upon the plan of Lin- 
neus; and therefore the ſame obſervations we made on the 
diſtribution of that author may be applied to it. We have 
here, however, a very valuable addition to Linnzus in the ar- 
ticle of Fon uA, which gives a very full and very exact deſcrip- 
tion of the ſubſtances uſed in the materia medica. Where the 
ſubſtances are uſed in their recent ſtate, the deſcription is of all 
the ſeveral parts of the plant; which, I believe, is every where 
exact, and may be uſeful, though perhaps it was not always ne- 
-ceſſary. But with reſpect to theſe ſubſtances which we know, 
and uſe only in their dried ſtate, the deſcriptions of Bergius are 
very proper, and, as being particularly correct, muſt be very 
uſeful. 


In the article of ProyrIETAs, which comes in place of the 
QUuALITATEs of Linnæus, Bergius has made a great improve- 
ment, in giving the ſenſible qualities of the ſubſtance as uſed in: 
medicine, both in its recent and dried ſtate, and leads us often to- 
determine how farmedicinal virtues are connected with the ſen- 


fible qualities. 
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In the articles of Vis and Usvs, Bergius, in aſcribing virtues, 
is much more chaſte and correct than Linnæus: but indeed the 
manner of treating the ſubject is in both writers liable to doubt 
and obſcurity, and neither very fit nor ſometimes perhaps very 
ſafe for the purpoſe of informing ſtudents. 


ArTzR theſe remarks on the work of Bergius, I muſt add, 
that he has given a very valuable addition in the obſervations 
which he has ſubjoined to almoſt every particular ſubject. In 
theſe he has communicated much uſeful. inſtruction with reſpect 
to both the medical qualities and the pharmaceutic treatment; 
but I can ſay no more of theſe obſervations here than to recom- 
mend them earneſtly to the reader's attention. | 


Ir now only remains to mention the Britiſh writers, who 
have been always very few deſerving our notice. Of Mr Ray 
enough has been already ſaid; and Dr DAL x, as being chiefly a 
tranſcriber of Schroeder, has made no improvement with reſpect 
to the medical virtues. Dr ALsToN, my late worthy colleague, 
has given a treatiſe that muſt be ſuppoſed to have been compo- 
ſed long before its publication. It is not without many faith- 
ful obſervations derived from his own experience ; but his 
tranſcripts from Schroeder, and others of no better authority, 
render his work very tedious and of little importance. 


Wr have had a bulky work on the ſubje& from the well- 
known Dr HILL. It is merely a compilation, without ſelection or 
judgment ; and neither in that work, nor in his particular diſſer- 
tations, ſo far as he refers to his own experience, he | is not recei- 
ved! in this country with any credit. 


Tus only Engliſh work that does any credit to the country, 
„„ or 
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or has made any improvement in the materia medica, is the 
Treatiſe of the late Dr Lewis, and eſpecially as publiſhed and 
judiciouſly enlarged by Mr Aixzn. As Dr Lewis had under-- 
taken to. treat of all. thoſe ſubjects which had appeared in the 
lifts of the London and Edinburgh Diſpenſatories, ſo he had 
from this laſt introduced a great many which did not deſerve - 
a place; and I think Mr. Aiken has with great propriety mark- 
ed out thoſe which have been ſince expunged by the Edinburgh 
College themſelves. When theſe articles are thrown aſide, the - 
reſt of Mr Lewis's work. is one of the moſt judicious that had 
at that time appeared on the ſubject. Not to mention his cor- 
rect deſcriptions of drugs, and his uſeful experiments in their 
treatment, by different menſtruums, he is very chaſte in aſcri- 
bing virtues, and in repeating from former writers; and from 
his own experience, as well as that of the moſt ſkilful London 
practitioners, he gives a ſounder judgment of the real virtues of 


ſubſtances than had been given before. 


Turns yet remains another Britiſh writer to be mentioned, 
and that is the late worthy Dr RuTTy of Dublin, the author of 
the Materia Medica Antiqua et Nova. He tells us it has been a 
work of forty years ; which to me, who think there is little to be 
learned from the ancients, is no great commendation. He has 
compiled very faithfully from the ancients, not even omitting Ga- 
len's account of the cardinal qualities and their degrees ; and as 
he has repeated all the follies and imperfections that I have al- 
leged are to be found in the ancients, I cannot find this part of 
Dr Rutty's work to be of any uſe ; and with ſtudents it may 
often miſlead. Dr Rutty has given a very large liſt of the 
materia medica : but as in that liſt he has inſerted a great num- 
ber of ſubſtances abſolutely inert, or nearly ſo; as he has in- 
ſerted many ſuperfluous, as having in a leſſer degree the ſame 
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qualities with others, and many which, by their being inert or 
ſuperfluous, have now become obſolete; his work is no way uſe- 
ful in. proportion to its bulk. When He treats of medicines 
which are ſtill in uſe, he gives us ſome obſervations of his own; 
but for the moſt part he repeats the common-place accounts 
with no ſingular judgment, and — aſeribes too many vir- 
tues to the ſame medicine. 


I navs thus endeavoured to give a Hiſtory of the Materia 
Medica; and have taken the liberty of offering the judgment 
which I have formed of the chief writers who have written 

upon it. As there has occurred more occaſion to blame than to 
commend, it has been a diſagreeable taſk; and I am afraid that 
the public opinion may be offended by my diſparagement of the 
Ancients. I deemed it proper, however, to hazard this, becauſe 
I truſt, in the progreſs of this work, the judgment I have offer- 
ed will be fully juſtified; and it ſeemed neceſſary to inform 
ſtudents from whence they might moſt properly and ſafely draw 
their inſtruction, and be put upon their guard againſt opinions 
which might deceive and miſlead them. 
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INTRO DU GT ION. 


EFORE entering upon the conſideration of particular 
medicines, it may be proper to treat of what in general 
relates to the operation of all of them. There are certain prin- 
ciples which have a reference to the whole; and by explaining 
theſe in the firſt place, we ſhall not only fave afterwards much re- 


- petition that might otherwiſe have been neceſſary, but, by having 


laid down theſe general principles, it may be poſſible, in a more 
ſimple and clear manner, to explain the operation and virtues 


of particular medicines. 


IT is the more requiſite to enter upon the conſideration 
of thoſe general principles, that there are ſeveral to which 
phyſicians do not appear to have given the attention which 
ſeems to be neceſſary. Beſides, it is well known, that with re- 
fpect to the juſtneſs and propriety of many of the principles 


which have been adopted, phyſicians are very far from being 
agreed: 
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-agreed : and I therefore deem it neceſſary to offer my pecu- 
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liar ſentiments with reſpect to many of thoſe principles that 
have been before aſſumed, and more neceſſary ſtill to explain 
certain new principles which I ſhall think it requiſite to em- 


ploy. In the laſt, indeed, I perhaps hazard a great deal ; but 


every part of ſcience is ſtill imperfect, and muſt for ever remain 
ſo, if attempts be not made to improve it. 


Wirn theſe views, it is to be remarked, in the firſt place, 


as a principle commonly aſſumed upon this ſubject, that few 


or no medicines act upon the living human body in the ſame 


manner, and with the ſame effects, as upon inanimate matter; 
and it is now well known, that the operation and effects of ſub- 


ſtances applied to the living human body, are for the moſt part 
altogether different from the effects of the ſame application to 


the dead body. Few indeed, or none, of theſe ſubſtances which 


are conſidered as medicines, have any effects at all upon the dead 


body; and therefore, aſſuming this as a principle, when here- 
after I ſhall have occaſion to ſpeak of the action of ſubſtances 


upon the body, it muſt be conſtantly underſtood to be their 


action upon the living body only; and at leaſt with very few ex- 
ceptions, which ſhall be taken notice of when occaſion requires, 


Havinc aſſumed this principle, it muſt be obvious, that, in 
order to conſider the operation of medicines in general, it will 
be proper to begin with explaining the peculiar circum- 
ſtance of the human body, by which it is thus capable of being 
acted upon in a peculiar manner by other bodies applied to it; 
and it will alſo be requiſite to enquire concerning the manner 


in which the general operation of medicines may be variouſly 
modified, according to the different ſtates and circumſtances in 


' which the human body may be upon different occaſions, 
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CHAPTER I. 


OF THE ACTION OF MEDICINES UPON THE BODY IN GENERAL. 


N theſe days, it is hardly neceſſary to ſhow that the action of 
other bodies upon the human, is chiefly by the impulſe of 
theſe bodies upon the extremities or other parts of the nerves 
of the human body; in conſequence of which, a motion is 
propagated from the place of impulſe along the courſe of the 
nerves, to their origin in the brain or medulla ſpinalis ; and 
that, upon ſuch occaſion, there does for the moſt part ariſe a 
ſenſation. This again generally gives occaſion to a volition ; 

whereby a motion is produced, which being determined along 
the courſe of the nerves idto certain muſcles, or moving 
fibres, the action of theſe, as well as the various effects which 
their action is ſuited to occaſion, are in conſequence produ- 
ced, | 


* e o 
ß EN OUTS ey oO, 


Tuis is the general idea of the connection of the human. bo- 
dy with the other parts of nature; or of the manner in which the 
human body is acted upon by other bodies, and in its turn acts 
upon theſe. That condition by which it is fitted to have pecu- 
liar effects produced in it by the action of other bodies, is cal- 
led its Senſibility; which ſeems to be lodged in every part of what 

Vol. I. H we 
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we can diſcern to be parts of its nervous ſyſtem : And that con- 
dition of the body by which certain parts of it are fitted to have 


certain motions of contraction excited in them, either from a 


communication with the neryous ſyſtem, as expreſſed above, or 
by an impulſe directly made upon theſe parts themſelves, is 
termed the 1rritability of the body; which ſeems to exiſt only in 
the muſcular or moving fibres, probably of a peculiar ſtructure 
ſuited to that purpoſe. 


From all this, we come at this concluſion, That the peculiar 
effects of ſubſtances in general, of of thoſe ſubſtances in parti- 
cular which we call medicines, when applied to the human body, 
depend upon their action upon its ſentient and irritable parts. 


IT is, however, to be remarked here, that the action of ſub- 
ſtances in produging their effects, is not univerſally, as inſinua- 
ted above, by the intervention of ſenſation and volition ; for theſe 
effects are often produced without either the one or the other. 
At the ſame time it is probable, that in all caſes the effects pro- 
duced by the action of other bodies upon the human, although 
not accompanied with ſenſation, yet are produced by their action 
upon the ſentient parts; and it is likewiſe probable, that in the 
caſe of action unaccompanied with any volition, both the ac- 
tion and its effects, depend either upon the application of thoſe 
bodies directly to the irritable parts, or. upon their application 
to ſentient parts, which determine motions into thoſe very nerves 
wherein motions are commonly excited by volition. Upon the 
whole, it is fufficiently probable, that the peculiar action of me- 
dicines depends upon the ſenſibility and irritability of the hu- 
man body; or, in other words, that it univerſally depends upon 
motions excited and propagated in the nervous ſyſtem. Theſe, 
therefore, are the conditions of the living body which we were 
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' engaged to explain. What is the nature of the matter in which 


theſe motions take place, or in what manner it is inherent in 
the nervous ſyſtem, is not well known : but we think it may be 
juſtly held as exiſting, and may ſpeak of it under the appel- 
lation of the nervous power. As it appears only in the living, 
and diſappears entirely in the dead ſtate of the body, it may 
be otherwiſe properly enough termed the vital principle, 


Ir does not ſeem neceſfary to explain fully here the various 
laws by which the motions of the nervous ſyſtem are regulated 
and governed: but with reſpec to the operation of medicines, 
this in general is to be obſerved, that as there ſeems to be a poſ- 
ſible communication of motion from every part of the nervous 
ſyſtem to every other part of it; ſo medicines, though applied to 
one ſmall part of the body only, do often, in conſequence of the 
communication mentioned, ſhow their effects in many other 


parts of the body. 


Tuis ſympathy or conſent, as it is called, of the ſeveral parts 
of the body, is in general very well known to phyſicians; and 
1 ſhall have occaſion frequently hereafter to take notice of it, 
in mentioning the effects depending upon it, and the laws by 
which it is governed. At preſent I am to proſecute the conſi- 


deration of it no farther. 


HAviNG now conſidered the action of medicines as in gene- 
ral upon a living body, it may, in the next place, be obſerved, 
that as the effect of the action of one body upon another does 
always depend, partly upon the general operation of the body 


acting, and partly alſo upon the particular circumſtances of the 


body acted upon; ſo it is well known, that as the human body 


is in ſeyeral reſpects conſiderably different in different men, and 
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eyen in the ſame perſon at different times, ſo the operation of 
medicines upon it muſt be variouſly modified according to the 
different circumſtances in which the body may happen to be, 


and that, either throughout the whole of life in different men, 
or upon particular occaſions in the ſame perſon. | 


Ir is therefore neceſſary, before going further, to conſider 
thoſe differences in the ſtate of the human bady which may 
occur and give occaſion to a difference in the operation of 
medicines upon it. We ſhall, theretore, proceed to conſider 
thoſe conſtitutional differences which take place throughout 
life, under the title of Temperaments, this being the appellation 
under which theſe diverſities are commonly mentioned, 


SECT. 
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EEG TT. L 
Of TeEMPERAMBENTS. 


N attending to the great number of circumſtances in which 
the bodies of men may be different from one another, it is 
ſcarcely poſlible, to enumerate every particular: but it has 
been at all times preſumed, that a great number of theſe cir- 
cumſtances are commonly combined together in the ſame 
perſon ; and that frequently one man ſhows a combination of 
circumſtances not only different, but ſometimes of an oppoſite 
kind to that of another. Such combinations, upon a particular 
ſuppoſition with reſpect to their cauſes, the ancients named 
temperaments ; and the term has continued to be employed in 
the ſchools of phyſic from the moſt ancient to the preſent 


ABSTRACTING from all theory, we continue to employ the 
ſame term to denote a combination or concurrence of circum- 
ſtances which happens in certain perſons, but which in ſeveral 
reſpects is different from the combination that happens in cer- 
tain others. Upon this footing, I believe the ancients diſtin- 
guiſhed what they called the different temperaments of men : 
for it is probable that at firſt they diſtinguiſhed them by actual 
obſervation; but very ſoon they formed a theory with regard 


to them, from whence they formed appellations which have 
continued 
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continued to be applied to them ever ſince. The appellations 
indeed have been continued, though the theories which laid the 


foundation of them have been long ago exploded ; and the mo- 


derns have neither by obſervation extended the ancient diſtinc- 
tions, nor, though they have often attempted it, have they 
ever given, ſo far as I can judge, any happy explanation of the 
cauſes or foundation of the diſtinctions they have ſo generally 


adopted. I believe it will be generally allowed, that this 


part of medical doctrine is ſtill in an embarraſſed and undeter- 
mined ſtate. 


In treating the ſubject, philoſophy would require that I ſhould 
in the firſt place diſtinguiſh temperaments, by marking the ex- 
ternal and obſervable circumſtances which are found with ſome 
ſteadineſs to he commonly combined together : but this I find a 


difficult taſk, and what my obſervation has not been ſo exten- 


ſively applied to as to enable me to perform in the manner I 
would wiſh. I muſt therefore proceed in another way; and 
ſhall endeavour to conſider thoſe circumſtances of the in- 
ternal ſtate of the human body which may give occaſion to a dif- 
ference in the ſtate of the functions, and even in the external 
appearances which diſtinguiſh different mer. 


Tuzsx circumſtances may, I think, be referred to five general 
heads according as they occur, 1/,, In the ſtate of the ſimple ſo- 
lids; 2dly, In the ſtate of the fluids; 3dy, In the proportion of 
ſolids and fluids in the body; 4%, In the diſtribution of the 


fluids ; and, 50%, In the ſtate of the nervous power. With re- 


ſpe to each of theſe heads, I ſhall now offer the beſt remarks, 
and give the beſt explanation, that the preſent Kate of our ſcience 
ſeems to me to admit of. 
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ArTicLE I. Of the ſimple Solids. 


WHETHER theſe are in certain parts of a fibrous, or if they 
are entirely of a cellular texture, it is not neceſſary to deter- 
mine here. It is enough for our purpoſe, that they are at dif- 
ferent times of a different degree of denſity and firmneſs, This 
particularly appears in the progreſs of life, when from an al- 
moſt fluid ftate they are gradually changed into a more denſe 


and ſolid ſubſtance. 


Tux ancients marked the difference of temperament by the 
colour and ſtrength of the hair of different perſons ; and many 
experiments ſhow that the ſtrength of the hair does for a great 
part of life follow the denſity of the ſimple ſolid in other parts 
of the body. Dr BRIAN RonBinsovn, in his Treatiſe of the Ani- 
mal Oeconomy, has by many experiments clearly ſhown, that the 
denſity and ſtrength of the hair increaſe with the age of the 
perſon ; and therefore, that the ftate of the hair is correſpond- 
ent to that of the ſimple ſolids in other parts of the body. It 
is true, indeed, that the ſtate of the ſimple ſolid may in different 
perſons be conſiderably varied by the difference of diet, exerciſe, 
climate, and other the like circumſtances : but at the fame time, 
as the ſtate of the ſolid ſeems to be often an hereditary condition, 
and as it frequently ſhows. itſelf very early in life, before the 
circumſtances juſt now mentioned can be ſuppoſed to have mo- 
dified its ſtate; ſo it is highly probable, that the ſtate of the 
fimple ſolid depends upon the difference of the original ſtamina 


of the body : and as that difference will proportionally prevail 
b throughout 
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throughout the whole of life; ſo, notwithſtanding the circum- 
ſtances in the manner of living, it will always have its ſhare in 
producing a difference in the ſtate of the ſolid in different per- 


ſons at the ſame period of life. 


Wulst, therefore, a difference in the ſtate of the ſolid muſt 
occaſion a difference in the whole of the ſtate of different per- 
ſons ; ſo it muſt be admitted, that a difference in the ſtate of the 
ſimple ſolid muſt at all times have a ſhare in „ | 
the temperaments of men. . 


IT being, however, farther probable, that the ſtate of the mo- 
ving fibres is in ſome meaſure modified by the ſtate of the ſimple 
ſolid ; ſo likewiſe it is probable, that the ſimple ſolid, according 
to its ſtate of denſity and elaſticity, muſt have a great ſhare in 
determining the ſtrength or weakneſs of the moving fibres, and 
conſequently of the whole ſyſtem, ſo as in this manner eſpe- 
cially to have a very powerful influence in Wb the 
different temperaments of men. 


Ir here merits particular notice, that as the ſtate of the ſimple 
ſolid is for the moſt part likely to be proportionally the ſame 
throughout the whole of life; ſo there is reaſon to believe that, 
from incidental and ſudden changes in the ſtate of the ſimple ſolid, 
diſeaſes will ſeldom ariſe. This indeed may poſlibly be affected by 
various incidental cauſes: but they are either ſuch as very rarely 
occur, or ſuch as cannot be applied at once to a conſiderable por- 
tion of the ſyſtem ; and which, for the moſt part, take effect only 
when applied for a great length of time. I am perſuaded, there- 
fore, that thoſe ſudden changes which frequently occur with re- 
ſpe to the debility and ſtrength of the ſyſtem, cannot be imputed 
to changes in the ſtate of the fimple ſolid, which cannot ſud- 

5 denly 
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denly take place, but muſt be imputed 3 in the ſtate 
of the moving fibres quem facile mille res turbant. Dr Bozn- 


HAAVE gave little attention to the circumſtances laſt mention- = 
ed; but whoever ſtudies this ſubject, will perceive that the il- 


luſtrious Profeſſor's doctrine de fibra laxa vel rigida, as explain- 
ing the cauſes of the fibra debilis vel fortis, will not apply fo 
extenſively as he has ſuppoſed; and conſequently, that thoſe 
powers of changing the ſtate of the ſimple ſolid which have 
been imputed te internal medicines, are ſeldom to be regard- 
ed; or at leaſt never without a number of limitations, to which 
little attention ſeems to have been hitherto paid. 


- 


ARTICLE II. Of the State of the Fluids. 


From the earlieſt accounts of phyſic with which we are ac- 
quainted, it appears, that from the moſt ancient times down to 
the preſent, phyſicians have been attached almoſt entirely to 
the ſtudy and conſideration of the fluids ; and from the ſuppo- 
ſed ſtate of theſe, have endeavoured to explain the phenomena 
both of health and of fickneſs. In this, however, they appear 


to me to have been unfortunate : : for, not to mention the im- 

perfection and falſehood of the many ſpeculations, both of Ga- 
leniſts and chemiſts, which have formerly prevailed on this 
ſubject, I would venture to aſſert, that the doctrine concerning 


the fluids is ſtill the moſt imperfe part of our phyſiology. 


Every thing ſyſtematical that has been delivered upon it, till 


within theſe laſt forty years, may be totally diſregarded: for it 


is only within the period now mentioned that we have acquired 
any diſtinct notions of a fundamental doctrine; or, in other 


words, of the ſtate of aggregation in the maſs * blood. Even 
VoL. I. I | _ with 
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with reſpect to chis laſt, chere till remains much doubt and ob- 
ſcurity; but notwithſtanding theſe difficulties, I ſhall endea- 
your to confider what may be ſaid with . to the flate of 


the fluids in different N | 


IT may now fafely be held, that the maſs of blood, or that 
| portion of our fluids which fills and flows in the red veſſels, and 

from which all the others ſeem to be derived, is every where a 
heterogeneous aggregate, conſiſting chiefly and eſpecially of 
three parts; to wit, red globules, gluten, and ſeroſity: And if 
it ſhould be alleged that there are other matters preſent, as per- 
haps there may be, I ſhall in the ſequel examine the queſtion ; 
but in the mean while, I believe they may be conſidered as por- 
tions of the three principal parts now mentioned. 


Wirn reſpe to theſe principal parts, it is ſufficiently pro- 
bable that they are in a different proportion in different perſons : 
and this different proportion may therefore have a ſhare in gi- 
ving ſome difference of temperament; although in what caſes this 
takes place is not eaſily to be aſcertained. | 


TrarT the red globules may be in different proportions to the 
whole maſs, we diſcern very clearly from ſeveral diſeaſes, in 
which their quantity is evidently and confiderably diminiſhed ; 
but what may be their proportion in perſons in health, or in 
what manner that proportion is connected with the other cir- 
cumſtances of health, is by no means aſcertained by any pro- 
per experiments. From ſeveral obſervations on animals whoſe 
veſſels are eaſily ſubjected to microſcopical examination, it ap- 
pears that the proportion of red globules is greater or leſſer ac- 
cording to the greater or leſſer quantity of the aliment or nou- 


riſhment the animal receives. It is very poſſible, therefore, that 
5 e the 
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the (quantity of them in the human blood may be affected by 

the fame circumſtances: But ſtill this. does not aid us +1 deter- 
mining the queſtion with reſpect to perſons in health, who take 
in nouriſhment in proportion to their ſeveral bulks ; and whe- 
ther the effect of nouriſhment be determined by the quality, as 
well as by the quantity, is not aſcertained. It appears to me, 
that, if at all, it is not affected much by the quality of nou- 
riſhment, unleſs the difference of that quality be very conſider- 
able. It appears alſo, that the proportion of red globules is as 
great in the animals living entirely upon vegetable aliment, as 
it is in thoſe who live entirely upon animal food, or as it is in 
man, who lives partly upon the one and partly upon the other, 


| Many attempts have been made to eftimate the proportion of 
the quantity of the craſſamentum to that of the ſerum in the 
extravaſated human blood ; but hardly any of the experiments 
yet made afford a certain concluſion. The apparent proportion 
of the two maſſes is very fallacious ; being very much varied 
by the circumſtances which determine the concretion of the 
cruor to take place ſooner or later, and by the time which is allow- 
ed to paſs from the time of concretion to that at which the pro- 
portions are examined. It is now indeed well known, that theſe 
circumſtances vary the ſeparation which takes place ; and it does 
not appear to me, that in any of the eſtimates which have been 
made, due attention has been given to the effect of thoſe cir- 
cumſtances. When Dr HATLEM, in his Prime Lineæ, para- 
graph 138, gives this judgment; © In maſſa; ſanguinea media 
© pars, et ultra, cruoris eſt. In robore valido ſerum minuitur 
* ad tertiam partem, in febre ad quartam et quintam reducitur, 
in morbis a debilitate increſcit;“ Iam perſuaded that he had 
judged entirely from the quantities that appear ſeparated in or- 
dinary blood-lettings, and had not attended to the different 
I 2 quantities 


. 
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quantities that appear in theſe according to the different cir- 
 cuniftances of the blood - letting. In caſes of rheumatiſm, I 
have ſeen the craſſamentum not equal to a third part of the 
ſerum ſurrounding it; and other caſes, where the ſerum did 
not ſeparate from the craſſamentum, to the amount of a fourth 

part of the whole maſs: and from attending to the circum- 
ſtances of the blood-letting, I have been able to foretel what, 
in twenty-four hours after, would be the condition of the ſepa- 
ration. But even ſuppoſing we had a more exact eſtimate of 
the ſerum with reſpect to the craſſamentum, or in other words, 
of the red globules and gluten taken together, it ſtill remains 
undetermined what proportion theſe two laſt mentioned matters 
bear to one another; and conſequently it is not yet aſcertained 
what is the uſual proportion of red globules in the blood of per- 
ſons in health, nor how far i it may have a | ſhare i in producing a 


peculiar temperament. 


W1Ty reſpect to the gluten of the blood, conſidered by itſelf, 
it is equally difficult to aſcertain its proportion either to the 
whole maſ. or to the ſeveral parts of it. It ſeem; to me to be 
determined, that the gluten, whether combined with the red 
globules in the craſſamentum, or ſpontaneouſly ſeparated from 
the other parts, is the ſame kind of matter with that which is 
diſſolved in the ſerum. In what proportion, however, this laſt 
may be, is by no means accurately determined. There is rea- 
ſon to believe that the ſerum is always a ſaturated ſolution ; but 
at the ſame time it is probable, that the ſolvent power of the 
ſerofity may be greater or leſs upon different occaſions; and 
therefore we ftill want experiments to aſcertain the proportion 
of the whole of the gluten to the reft of the maſs. It may rea- 
dily be admitted, that in healthful bodies, both the red globules 


and the gluten may be more or leſs, according to the quantity, 
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and in ſome meaſure according to the quality, of the aliments 
taken in during a given time: but this will hardly enable us to 
determine what is the proportion in the healthful bodies of dif- 
ferent perſons; and conſequently what ſhare they may have 
in giving a difference of temperament. It may be preſumed, 
however, that with reſpect to the ſeroſity, the proportion of red 
globules and of gluten taken together, will be greater or leſs 
according to the force of the digeſtive and aſſimilating powers 
in each perſon ; and that theſe again will be according to the 
general ſtrength or weakneſs of the ſyſtem. The proportion of 
the ſeveral parts of the fluids, therefore, may be different in 
different temperaments; but fill this will not of tlel? pro- 
duce that difference. 


IT remains to conſider the third portion of our maſs of blood; 
and that is, the ſeroſity ; with regard to which, the aſcertaining 
its proportional quantity is equally difficult. It muſt be equal- 
ly ſo with reſpect to the aſcertaining the proportions of the craſſa- 
mentum and the ſerum ; becauſe the proportion of ſeroſity may 
be preſumed to be the ſame with that of the ſerum : and therefore, 
till the latter can be more exactly aſcertained than it has yet 
been, we muſt endeavour to do it by conſidering thoſe cauſes 
which may be ſuppoſed to produce in greater or * quantity 
the matter contained in the ſeroſity. 


In attempting this, we hal lay aſide a conſideration that 
might readily preſent itſelf, and which is, that of the quantity 
of liquid taken into the body. This certainly does occaſionally 
increaſe the quantity of ſerofity : but as I believe the excretions 
in healthful bodies are always increaſed according to the quan- 
tity of liquid matter preſent in the blood-vellels ; ; ſo I ſuppoſe 
| that 
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that a greater quantity of liquid occaſionally taken in, will ſoon 
paſs off by the excretions, and therefore will occaſion no ſteady 
difference in the proportion of ſeroſity i in the II's ſtate of 


di event perſons. 


Ws un therefore ſeek for 158 other cauſe of the difference 
in the proportion of ſeroſity. With this view, it appears, that 
the digeſtive and aſſimilating powers of the animal ceconomy 
are fitted to prepare, from the aliments taken in, a fluid ſuited 
to the purpoſes of that ceconomy, particularly to the nouriſh- 
ment of the ſolid parts of the body; and ſuch fluid, whilſt in a 
condition fit for its purpoſe, we preſume to be bland, mild, and 
nowiſe noxious and hurtful. 


Ar the ſame time, it is probable that theſe ſame fluids are not 
long ſtationary in that condition; but in conſequence of a cer- 
tain proceſs conſtantly going on, are changed into ſuch a ſtate, 
| that if the change was to go too far, and the changed fluids at 

the ſame time to be retained in the body, they might prove to 

it extremely noxious, and even pernicious. It is the change 

now mentioned that we ſuppoſe to produce the ſeroſity, which, 
although ſuited to ſome purpoſes of the ceconomy, is yet at the 

ſame time neceſſary to be conſtantly thrown out of it; and is 

therefore what affords the ordinary excretions. From this laſt 

circumſtance of the ſeroſity being fitted in proportion to its 

quantity to be thrown out by the excretions, we preſume that 

its proportion in the whole maſs is ſeldom for any length of 

time to any degree of exceſs. Still, however, its proportion 

may be different in different perſons ; and this difference may 

have a ſhare in giving a difference of temperament. It may be 
alleged, indeed, that the animal proceſs which produces a ſero- 
fity may be in different degrees of force in different perſons ; 
and 
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and conſequently, that the ſeroſity may be produced more or leſs 
quickly, as well as be of a more ſaline quality, in one perſon than 
in another: ſo that in this manner, by a difference in the quantity 
and in the quality of the ſeroſity, a difference of temperament 
may be produced. That this is poſlible, cannot be denied; but 
I do not know the circumſtances in which it takes place, nor 
the external appearances whereby it may be . Fw” 


Ir has indeed been commonly enough ſuppoſed, that the 
blood is in a more ſaline» ſtate in ſome perſons than in others; 
and this may be the caſe, but we have no proper experiments 
to aſcertain the quantity or condition, of the ſaline matter in 
the blood. It has been imagined, that the ſaline ſtate of the ſe- 
roſity may be diſcovered by certain appearances on the furface 
of the body: but with reſpect to theſe, the concluſion is fallaci- 
ous ; becauſe it can be rendered probable, that theſe appearances 
often depend more upon the ſtate of the ſkin itſelf, than upon 
the ſtate of the fluids paſſing through it. 


Uyon the whole of this inquiry into the ſtate of the blood, 
with reſpect to its aggregation, or with reſpect to the ſtate and 
proportion of the ſeveral parts which compoſe it as an aggre- 
gate, it ſeems not only to be uncertain how far theſe circum- 
ſtances give a difference of temperament ; but, on the contrary, 
it ſeems probable, * that they never do ſo in any conſiderable de- 


gree. 


NoTwITHSTANDING all this, ever ſince chemical reaſonings 
have been admitted into our phyſiology, that is, ever ſince the 
time of PaRAcELsus, phyſicians have conſidered our fluids as 
diſtinguiſhed by the ſtate of their chemical mixture, either in 
the whole of the maſs of blood, or in the ſeyeral parts which 

compole 


— 
i of 
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compoſe it as an heterogeneous aggregate. It is, however, in 


the latter view only, that is, with reſpect to the ſeveral parts, 


that we can chemically conſider the ſubject; and here it will 


be readily acknowledged, that till very lately, much frivolous, 


hypothetical and falſe reaſoning has prevailed in the chemical 


doctrines reſpecting the nature and ſtate of our fluids, Even at 
preſent, phyſicians have hardly come to be ſufficiently chaſte in 


avoiding ſuch hypothetical doctrines; and however confident 
they have been in their chemical reaſonings, I am unable to 


find any thing either clear or certain upon the ſubject. Not to 


mention how little we have yet learned of the nature of vege- 
table or animal ſubſtances from their chemical analyſis, it is 
enough to ſay here, that with reſpect to ſome parts of the maſs 


of blood, it is by no means aſcertained, either that their chemi- 


cal mixture is upon different occaſions anywiſe changed, or what 
change is produced, or in what manner ſuch change is effected. 
This may be very confidently aſſerted with reſpect to the red 
globules ; the mechanical or chemical properties of which are 
neither of them clearly aſcertained ; and we neither know how 
they are formed or produced, nor in what manner they may be 


chemically changed. 


W1TH reſpect to the gluten, I am diſpoſed to make the like 
aſſertion : for it appears to me, that we neither know how it is 
formed from our vegetable aliment, nor what is preciſely the 
ſtate of its mixture; and therefore we cannot clearly ſay d 
priori, how it may be chemically changed. I do not indeed 
know of any obſervations which aſcertain its being in any caſe 
changed in its ſenſible qualities. There are indeed caſes in 


which its viſcidity and force of coheſion ſeems to be conſider- 


ably diminiſhed ; but different explanations of theſe phenome- 


na may be offered: and however they may be explained, the 
phenomena 
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phenomena ſeem to take place only in more evidently morbid 
caſes: ſo that we have no juſt grounds for aſſerting that any 
ſuch difference takes place in the temperaments of different 
men in health. It has indeed been commonly ſuppoſed, that the 
denſity and viſcidity of the maſs of blood is different in differ- 
ent perſons even in a ſtate of health, and more certainly in the 
caſe of diſeaſe ; and this has been imputed either to the greater 
proportion of gluten in, the maſs, or to the greater viſcidity or 
force of coheſion of the gluten that is in due proportion preſent : 
but neither the one nor the other ſuppoſition has been aſcer- 
tained by proper experiments. Some experiments, indeed, as 
thoſe of Dr Browne Langriſh, have been offered for the purpoſe ; 
but they are evidently frivolous and fallacious. 


I nave ſaid above, that the proportion of gluten in the 
blood may be increaſed by the quantity of aliments taken in, 
and by the vigour of the ſyſtem in preparing and aſſimilating 
theſe : but it is ſufficiently probable, that the proportion of glu- 
ten will be ſuited to the vigour of the ſyſtem, and. therefore 
produce no morbid ſtate; and although it ſhould have ſome 
ſhare in giving a difference of temperament, it will not do 
this as conſidered by itſelf, but only as accompanying the other 
circumſtances of more e power in the ſyſtem. 


I canNnorT diſmiſs this ſubject without obſerving, that the ſup- 
poſition of a preternatural ſpiſſitude of the maſs of blood, or as 
it may be expreſſed of a lentor, being a frequent cauſe of diſeaſe, 
has had a great ſhare in almoſt all the modern ſyſtems of pa- 
thology ; but 1 allege that it has been for the moſt part hypo- 
thetical ; and has hardly, ſo far as I know, in any caſe been aſ- 
certained as a fact. I am diſpoſed to maintain, that the ſuppo- 
ſition is for the moſt part improbable. The functions of the 
economy, depending upon the conſtant motion of fluids through 
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many narrow canals, require that thoſe fluids ſhould have a ve- 
ry great fluidity ; and accordingly Nature has, for this purpoſe, 
provided, that a pure water ſhould always make a very great 
part of the animal fluids. It is alſo certain, that thoſe parts 
whoſe particles might be diſpoſed to unite together, and to form 
impermeable maſſes, are for the moſt part held in a ſtate of ſo- 
lation, and in a very fluid tate; or if there are certain parts 
which are only in a diffuſed ſtate, theſe are in very ſmall pro- 
portion to the entirely fluid parts: and while the heat and mo- 
tion of the whole continue, the coheſive matters are kept in a 
very minutely divided ſtate, and diffuſed amongſt the more 
fluid parts; and there is not any evidence of their ſeparation 
from thoſe fluids but in conſequence of ſtagnation. There 
is therefore little foundation for the ſuppoſition of a preterna- 
tural ſpiſſitude prevailing in the maſs of blood, or of its proving 
commonly the cauſe of diſeaſe : And although what I have now _ 
faid be not ſuited directly to my preſent purpoſe of explaining 
the difference of temperament, yet it has ſome concern in it; 
and in an introduction to the conſideration of the operation of 
ö medicines, cannot be improper. | 


Bor to return to my ſubject: I have now endeavoured to ſhow, 
with reſpect to the red globules or gluten, that from the conſi- 
deration of their chemical mixture, we can obtain very little 
knowledge towards the diſtinction of temperaments. It may, 
however, be expected, that by means of chemiſtry we may obtain 
more from the conſideration of the ſeroſity ; but how far we can 
go even in this matter, is to me ſtill very uncertain. It is now 
know very well that the ſeroſity of the human blood is a watery 
fluid which holds diſſolved in it, beſides a quantity of gluten, a 
peculiar ſalt which is hardly known, or at leaſt is not diſtinctly 
perceived to be in any other part of nature beſides that of ani- 
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mal bodies. We know alſo, from the excretions which ve pre- 

. ſume to be afforded by the ſeroſity, that there exiſts in it alſo a 
quantity of-oily matter ; but of what particular nature that is; or 
in what proportion it is preſent, or in what manner it is com- 
bined with the other parts, we do not know with any preciſion; 
and-therefore cannot ſay in what meaſure the conſideration of 
this oily part may ſerve to aſcertain the different ſtate of the 
fluids in the different bodies of men in health. 


Wr may, I think, neglect the conſideration of the oily part 
of the blood; but the ſaline part may ſeem to deſerve more at- 
tention. There is ground to believe, that beſide the peculiar 
ſaline matter above mentioned, there are a number of other ſa- 
line matters preſent in the ſeroſity; but of what nature pre- 
ciſely, or in what proportion, remains unknown. To give an 
example of this, we know now that there is in the urine of eve- 
ry perſon, probably derived from the ſeroſity, an acid, that upon 
certain occaſions gives a concretion in the urinary paſlages, and 
which, ſeparated from the urine, puts on the appearance of an 
earthy or ſtony matter. This, however, has been learned only 
lately from the analyſis of ſuch urinary concretions as have be- 
come a diſeaſe; and the diſcovery, while it now enables us to cor- 
rect ſome parts of our ſyſtem, ſerves at the ſame time to ſhow how 
ignorant we were with regard to the ſtate of the human fluids, 


From theſe conſiderations of the ſeveral matters which 
we can perceive to exiſt in the maſs of blood, it will ap- 
pear that there is little ground for diſtinguiſhing the different 
temperaments of men by the different ſtate of their maſs of 
blood. It is indeed very poſſible, that a different ſtate in this 
reſpe& may take place in different men; but to what degree, or 


by what external marks it may be perceived, in aſcertaining 
K 2 | either 
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either the one or the other, phyſicians have hardly yet gone 


Wirnovr mo thus into the conſiderations of the diffe- 


rent ſtates of the ſeroſity, it may be imagined there is a groſſer 


view, that may be taken for diltinguiming the different ſtate of 
the fluids in different perſons. : 


THERE is in the human body, as living always in part upon 
vegetable aliments, a power whereby theſe aliments, after be- 
ing ſome time in the body, are conſiderably changed in their 


nature and qualities, being changed into animal fluids ; which 


are in ſeveral reſpects conſiderably different from the vegetable 
matters that were taken in. How this change is effected we do 


not exactly know; and the only circumſtance that tends ſome- 


what towards the illuſtration of it, is, that a change of vegetable 
matter, nearly analogous to this which happens in the human 
body, is made by its being ſubjected to putrefaction: and though 
we cannot diſtinctly perceive in what portions of the fluid, 
more eſpecially in what manner, or to what degree, this is car- 
ried on in the body ; we may pretty ſafely conclude in general, 
that the animal proceſs is a part of the putrefactive fermenta- 
tion, At the ſame time we obſerve, that after the animal pro- 
ceſs has brought the aliments into that ſtate which is ſuited to the 
purpoſes of the animal economy, or into the proper ſtate of 
animal fluids, theſe are not long ſtationary in that condition, 
but are conſtantly advancing towards a putrid ſtate ; and that 
theſe degenerating and degenerated parts are what chiefly form 
the ſaline or earthy ingredients of the ſeroſity, which, with 
a part of the fluid, are conſtantly paſſing out of the body by the 
ſeveral excretions. 
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Ix this view, we can perceive that the animal fluid may in its 
compoſition be more or leſs prone and more or leſs advanced 


towards the putreſcent ſtate; and that by theſe circumſtances 


the fluids may be different in the conſiſtence of the whole maſs, 
or in the chemical qualities of the ſeroſity: but till the changes 
in theſe reſpects have proceeded to a morbid ſtate, we can hard- 


ly perceive them when in a leſſer degree, or ſay how far they 


can, or actually have, a ſhare in diſtinguiſhing the temppers- 
ments of men 1n health. 


From the ſeveral remarks we have now offered reſpecting the 
ſeroſity, it clearly enough appears, that there is a portion of the 
maſs of blood which is always in a ſaline and acrid ſtate; and 
nothing has been more common among phyſicians than to ſup- 
poſe that an acrimony of the fluids is a frequent cauſe of diſ- 


'cale. 


IT is very poſlible that it may be ſo, and upon many occa- 
ſions it certainly is io ; but it appears to me that the ſuppoſition 
has been too raſhly and too frequently admitted, and that it has. 
been for the moſt part purely gratuitous, without any proper 
evidence of it in fact, The poſlible ſpecies of acrimony have 
been little underſtood, and ſeveral of them altogether erroneouſly 
ſuppoſed. Others of them, though poſlibly occurring, have not 
been ſhown really to take place in any unuſual quantity ; and 
the phenomena adduced in proof of them may be commonly 
explained from other cauſes, and are certainly often produced 
by cauſes of a different and even contrary nature. 


WII reſpect to the various acrimony which we have allowed 


to be. conſtantly preſent in the ſeroſity, it is probable, that upon 
different occaſions it may be in greater or leſſer quantity; but 


for 


78 
for this very reaſon of its being conſtantly preſent, we muſt 
conclude that it does not ſtimulate the ſyſtem very ſtrongly. 
This happens partly from theſe acrids being conſtantly diffuſed 
in other mild fluids, partly from the arterial ſyſtem not being 
ſenſible to ſuch a ſtimulus, and partly from theſe acrids ſtimu- 
lating the ſecretory and excretory organs to a larger excretion, 
whereby they are by one or other excretion immediately thrown 
out of the body. From theſe conſiderations, I conclude, that a 


ſpontaneous and noxious acrimony does not frequently ariſe ; 


for the greateſt part of mankind paſs their lives without feeling 
any of the effects that might be imputed to it: and though 
there are ſome inſtances of its operation, theſe are very rare, 


and commonly in conſequence of unuſual and violent circum- 


ſtances in which the body has been placed, 


W1rrn reſpect to acrid matters introduced into the body from 
without, there is no doubt that many of theſe are ſufficiently 
powerful in diſordering the ſyſtem ; but there are certainly alſo 
many thrown in that have no effect at all: for not to mention 
the various precautions which nature has taken to prevent their 
reaching the maſs of blood, I think it is only neceſſary to ob- 
| ſerve, that even when in the maſs of blood, they are rendered 
innocent, by their being joined with, and diffuſed in, the ſeroſi- 
ty, and with it ſoon thrown out by one or other of the excre- 
tions; ſo that ſome of the moſt acrid, as mercury and cantha- 
rides, ſhow their effects only in the ſecretory or excretory or- 


gans. 


Uron the whole of this ſubject, therefore, I would conclude, 
that the ſuppoſition of an acrimony as the cauſe of diſeaſes, has 


been too frequently admitted in our modern pathology; and 
that 
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that i it, ought not to be admitted, unleſs when the cauſes and ex- 


iſtence of 1 it are well aſcertained, . 2 


To conelode, I will not deny that the ſtate of the fluids may 


have a ſhare in diſtinguiſhing the different ſtates of the body 


both in health and in ſickneſs : but at the ſame time I muſt 
maintain, that we know little of the manner in which it may 
Have this effect; that our theory of the human fluids is ſtill 
very incomplete and imperfect; that while in this condition it 
has been employed too raſhly and too largely in every part of 
the ſyſtem of phyſic ; and that we have little temptation to do 
this, as it is highly probable that the ſtate of the fluids depends 
very much upon other circumſtances of the conſtitution, which 


are more fundamental, and more powerful in determining the 


ſeveral conditions of it. 


ARTICLE III. Of the Diftribution of the Fluids. 


Tas third circumſtance by which we ſuppoſe the tempera- 
ments of men may be diſtinguiſhed, is the different ſtate of the 
diſtribution of the fluids, and alſo the different ſtate of the ba- 
lance in this reſpect between the ſeveral parts of the ſyſtem. 


IT is in the firſt place evident, that it is chiefly by the action 
of the heart the blood is propelled into the ſeveral veſſels of the 
body: for although the action of the arteries contributes to 
promote the motion of the blood, and although upon certain 
occaſions the action of the arteries in particular parts may be 
increaſed or diminiſhed, ſo that the momentum of the blood in 


particular parts is promoted or .abated without any change in 
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the action of che heart; yet it is preſumed, that in the orlunty 
ſtate of men in health, the action of the arteries is exactly, in 
proportion to the action of the heart in diſtending them; and 
therefore that we may hold the action of the arteries as given, 


and conſider the heart alone as the moving PRE 


Taz action of the heart, therefore, taking place, the diſtribu- 
tion of the blood into the ſeveral parts of the body will be in 
proportion to the capacity of the veſſels, and in proportion to 
their denſity or reſiſtance in the ſeveral parts. Of this we have 
a clear example in the gradual formation of the body from its 


firſt beginning to its full growth ; during which the parts are 


ſucceſſively eyolyed, ſome of them attaining ſooner than others 
their full growth, owing, as it appears to me, to the different 
ſtate of the capacity and reſiſtance of the veſſels at the different 
periods of life; which, again, is probably determined by the ſtate 


of the original ſtamina, 


Tuis makes a conſiderable difference in the ſtate of man at 
different ages, during the gradual growth of the body; and it 
appears more eſpecially with reſpect to the head, which, for ſe- 
veral purpoſes of the animal ceconomy, is firſt evolved, and 
comes firſt to its full ſize. This certainly happens from the 
veſſels of the head being, in reſpect of capacity and denfity, 
ſuited to that end; and conſequently, in the firſt part of life, the 
blood is determined in a proportionally greater quantity into 
the veſſels of the head than into other parts of the ſyſtem : and 
it is ſufficiently probable, that this proportion is greater as the 
animal is nearer to its origin, and continues greater till the bo- 
dy attains its full growth; after which, however, it continually 
decreaſes as the animal advances to that period when it may be 


ſuppoſed to ceaſe. 
WHEN 
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Wurx the body has arrived at its full growth, we very gene- 
rally find a ſymmetry and exact proportion eſtabliſhed in the 
ſize and bulk of the ſeveral parts which fall under our obſerva- 
tion ; and we may then ſuppoſe the diſtribution of the blood: to 
be ſuited exactly to that proportion. This indeed takes place 
with great uniformity in the moſt part of men : but I ſtill deem 
it poſſible, that a diſproportioned capacity in certain parts 
may occcur in certain men, and. ſubſiſt in them through the 
whole of life. Accordingly, it has been commonly obſerved, 
that men of large heads, and large in proportion to the length 
of their bodies, are more liable to a plethoric ſtate in the veſlels 
of the head, and to the diſeaſes depending upon it. I have alſo 
remarked in ſeveral inſtances, that men having their feet and 
hands ſhorter than in the uſual proportion to the reſt of the bo- 
dy, were more liable to a plethoric ſtate-of the lungs. 


Tuts leads me to obſerve, that of the proportions of the ca- 
pacities of the ſeveral parts of the body influencing the diſtri- 
bution of the blood, one of the moſt conſiderable is, the diffe- 
rence of the capacities of the veſſels of the lungs, and of thoſe 
of the ſyſtem of the aorta, It is eſpecially diſcovered by the 
ſize of the thorax with reſpect to the other parts of the body ; 
and this may be conſidered as occaſioning a conſiderable differ- 
ence in the conſtitutions of men. What effects it has in diſpo- 
ſing to certain diſeaſes, is well known to phyſicians, . 


Uro this ſubject of the diſtribution of the blood, it is parti- 
cularly to be taken notice of, that there is a certain balance be- 
tween the force of the heart, and the reſiſtance of the extreme 
veſſels by which the perſpiration is thrown out. It is probable, 
that upon this, the ſtate of that excretion in different perſons 
very much depends ; and which perhaps may be iliuſtrated by 
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this, that the reſiſtance of the extreme veſſels ſeems, in ſome 
caſes, to be fo great as to diminiſh the perſpiration, and in con- 
ſequence the appetite, Accordingly, the circumſtance of men 
of conſiderable bulk, and tolerably full habit, having leſs appe- 
tite, and taking in leſs food, than others of the ſame bulk uſual- 
ly do, in my opinion may be aſcribed to the weakneſs of the 
heart with reſpect to the extreme veſlels : and, on the other 
hand, we find men of a moderate ſize, and of a lean habit, take 
in very largely of food ; which I think muſt be imputed to the 
force of the heart being in them, great, with reſpect to the 
reſiſtance of the extreme veſltls. 


WiTH regard to the balance between the heart and extreme 
veſſels, we cannot fail to remark, that although the interruption 
or diminution of perſpiration is often owing to cold conſtricting 
the vellels, and increaſing their reſiſtance to the action of the 
heart; yet it is at the ſame time evident, that it frequently may be 
owing to the weaknels of the heart not puſhing the blood with 
due force towards the ſurface of the body, that this laſt is ren- 
dered more liable to be affected by cold. This diſpoſition to 
be affected by cold may take place not only occaſionally, as it 
may in moſt perſons, but ſeemingly it ſubſiſts in ſome through 
a great part of life, and therefore may be conſidered as di- 
tinguiſhing the different conditions and temperaments of 
men. 


Or all the differences occurring with reſpect to the diſtribu- 
tion of the blood, there is none more remarkable than that of 
the proportion of the quantity in the arteries and veins. Ir is 
now aſcertained, that this is different at different periods of life, 
from the difference occurring in certain circumſtances of the 
arteries and veins at thoſe different periods: for it is now 

| known, 
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known, that the coats of the veins have a greater proportional 
denſity in young animals than in old; and therefore the reſiſt- 
ance being greater in the veins at the one period than the other, 
leſs blood will be received into the veins, and more will be re- 
tained in the arteries. This difference of the quantities of 
blood in the arteries and veins manifeſtly occurs in the ordina- 
ry progreſs of life: but it is alſo probable; that in ſome. per- 
ſons the ſame difference, to a certain degree, takes place through 
the whole courle of life, and gives a conſtant and conſiderable 
difference in the temperaments of men, as I ſhall mention more 
fully hereafter. | | 


ARTICLE IV. Of the different Proportion of Solid and Fluid in the 
Body. 


A FouRTH circumſtance producing a difference of tempera- 
ment, is the different proportion of ſolid and fluid in different 
perſons. That this proportion varies at different periods of life ; 
that in young perſons the ſolids are leſs-denſe and the number 
of veſſels is greater; and that conſequently the proportion of 
fluid to ſolid is greater in young perſons than in old, there can 
be no doubt: while, on the other hand, the quantity of ſolid is 
conſtantly increaſing, and the number of veſlels diminiſhing 
through the further courſe of life ; ſo that theſe circumſtances 
in old age are all of them entirely reverſed. Theſe conditions, 
therefore, are ever varying in the progreſs of life, and at the 
diff-rent periods of it, may be ſuppoſed to be ſuited to the œco— 
nomy : but, at the ſame time, there are circumſtances which va— 
ry this matter independent of age, 
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Ix the firſt place, as we have already remarked that the den- 
ſity of the ſimple ſolid is determined by the ſtate of the origi- 
nal ſtamina, ſo the conditions of the ſyſtem by which the change 
we have mentioned is produced, may be ſuppoſed in ſome mea- 
ſure to be determined by the ſame circumſtance. In conſe- 
quence of this, the ſolids throughout the whole of life may be 
more denſe in proportion to the ſize of the veſſels; ſo that the 
proportion of fluid to ſolid, may be different in different per- 
ſons of the ſame age, and in this reſpect, throughout the whole 
of life give a difference in the temperaments of men. 


In examining this ſubject, it is neceſſary not only to take into 
view the quantity of ſolid and fluid compared together on the 
whole, but to conſider alſo the manner in which they are applied 
to one another. As the ſolids are formed into hollow tubes or 
veſſels, through which the fluids are in conſtant motion, we muſt 
conſider to what degree the veſſels are filled by the fluids mo- 


ving through them. 


Ix this view, it is evident that by the blood moving more 
ſlowly as it recedes farther from the heart, the veſſels con- 
taining the red blood are conſtantly ſtretched or diſtended 
in every dimenſion beyond the ſize they would aſſume if no 
ftretching power was applied to them; and this is what may 
be called a plethoric ſtate of the ſyſtem. Such a ſtate is 
neceſſary not only to the evolution of the ſyſtem, and conſe- 
quently during the growth of the body, but throughout the 
whole of life it is requiſite to the action of the veſſels and 
to the due tenſion and action of perhaps every fibre of the ſy- 
ſtem. This, however, may be different in different perſons at 
the ſame period of life; ſo that the veſſels may be ſtretched 
more or leſs beyond their natural capacities. In infancy, the 


ſolids are lax and yielding, and the veſſels can bear- to be 
{ſtretched 
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ſtretched more than they commonly are: but as from that period 
the denſity and reſiſtance of the ſolids are perpetually increaſing, 
fo the tenſion of the arterial ſyſtem is conſtantly approaching 
more and more to what it is able to bear, till at length the force 
of the heart can no longer extend the arteries at all, and a 
greater quantity of blood is thrown into the veins. In this 
condition matters remain through the reſt of life; but at the 
. ſame time both kinds of veſſels remain in a plethoric ſtate. 


FroM this view of the ſubject, it will appear that the human 
body, for the purpoſes of health and the proper exerciſe of its 
functions, is conſtantly in a plethoric ſtate ; but it is till ſup- 
poſed, that upon occaſions it may be more or leſs ſo, and 
may be to ſuch an exceſs as to produce either a diſeaſe, or at 
leaſt a ſtrong tendency to diſeaſe. Indeed it is poſſible, that, 
throughout the whole of life, the quantity of blood, and conſe- 
quently the fulneſs and tenſion of the veſſels, may in ſome per- 
ſons be in a greater proportion than in others, and thereby have 
2 ſhare in diſtinguiſhing the temperaments of different men. 


Tus laſt ſuppoſition has been univerſally admitted, and pro- 


bably is well founded, although I find it difficult to deter- 


mine certainly when it does really take place. It may perhaps 
in general be determined by the fulneſs of the pulſe, the appa- 
rent ſize of the veſſels on the ſurface of the body, the ruddineſs 
of the complexion, and the general ſucculency of the habit. 
With reſpect, however, to the latter circumſtance, we are apt. 
to be deceived by our not being able in many caſes to diſcern 
whether the plumpneſs of the body is owing to the fulneſs of 
the bload-veſſels, or to the quantity of oil in the adipoſe mem- 
. brane. The cauſes of both are very much the ſame; and. it is 
only when the fulneſs of the habit takes place to a conſiderable 
degree 
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degree, that we can with any certainty aſcribe it to obeſity, ra- 
ther than to plethora or a fulneſs of the blood- veſſels. | 

Tn1s neceſſarily leads me to take notice of the different ſtate of 
the adipoſe membrane, as giving a conſiderable difference in the 
conſtitutions of men. The different ſtates of the adipoſe mem- 
brane are for the moſt part abundantly obvious; and the effucts 
of obeſity are often ſufficiently obſervable : but upon what in- 
ternal ſtate of the body, or upon what modification of the œco- 
nomy, it always depends, is not eaſily'to be aſcertained. It 
may be ſuppoſed in general to depend upon the quantity of 
nouriſhment, and in particular upon the oily quality of the ali— 
ment raken into the body ; but although it certainly does often, 
ceteris paribus, depend upon theſe, yet at the ſame ti e we are 
certain it does not always depend upon theſe alone, and that in 
producing it many other circumſtances may concur. 


IT ſeems to me very poſſible, that the aliment being given, the 
digeſtive and aſſimilating powers may often produce fluids more or 
leſs diſpoſed to admit of a more or leſs ready ſeparation of oil, and 
conſequently of its ſeceſſion into the adipoſe membrane; or that, 
on the contrary, the ſame powers may produce fluids in a more 
ſaline ſtate, and in which the oily parts are mixed in ſuch a 
manner as to render them more ready to pals off by the excre- 
tions. It is well known, that an active circulation which power— 
fully ſupports the excretions, is allo powerful in preventing the 
accumulation of oil in the adipole membrane, and that this in- 
deed happens in many perſons without any aſſiſtance of bodily 
exerciſe; but we know alto, that this accumulation of oil is e— 
ſpecially prevented in thoſe who take a great deal of ſuch exer- 
cile ; becauſe this not only ſupports and promotes the excretions, 


but gives occaſion likewiſe to the conſtant abſorption of the 
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oil which had been before depoſited in the adipoſe mem- 


WInrTUrR a condition in the maſs of blood diſpoſing it to 
produce a copious ſeroſity, may not be a means of increaſing the 
abſorpt ion of oil for the purpoſe of involving an increaſed acri— 
mony, I cannot poſitively determine; but this ſeems to be very 
probable, becauſe we find emaciation to be the conſequence of a 
morbid acrimony prevailing in the fluids, as is evident in the 
caſes of ſcurvy, ſyphilis, and cancer, 


To all theſe cauſes increaſing or diminiſhing the fulneſs of 
oil in the adipoſe membrane, and which, in the caſes of obeſity 
or leanneſs, may allow us in general to judge of the ſtate of the 
ſyſtem, and in particular of the ſtate of the fluids, we muſt add 
a conſideration which relates to the function of particular parts. 
The ſecretion of oil does not ſeem to me to be yet clearly ex- 
plained : but in general it may be ſuppoſed to depend upon 
a peculiar organization in the ſecretory organ, or in the cellu- 
lar texture receiving it; becauſe it manifeſtly takes place in ſome 
parts of the body more than in others. For example, it takes 
place in the omentum more than in the meſentery ; and it is oft- 
en found in preternatural quantity, or in greater proportion, . 
in certain parts than in others : ſo that we muſt ſuppole it to be 
occaſioned by ſome peculiar circumſtances of thoſe parts; and 
may therefore preſume, that in the organs concerned in this buſi- 
neſs over the whole body, there is a peculiar conſtitution which, 
independent of all the others we have mentioned, has a great 
ſhare in giving that ſtate of obeſity or of leanneſs which often 
marks a difference in the temperaments of men. At the ſame 
time, the cauſe of this is not yet well explained. 


BErogr 
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Beyore concluding this ſubject, it may be proper to obſerve, 
that although a plethora or the fulneſs of the blood-veſſels, and 
obeſity or fulneſs of the adipoſe membrane, are very different cir- 
cumſtances, yet it is probable, that the fulneſs of the adipoſe mem- 
brane does always compreſs and diminiſh the ſize of the blood- 
veſſels, and gives a plethora ad ſpatium, which has often the ef- 
fects of the plethora ad volumen and I have. frequently re- 
marked, that while perſons of a fat habit may require evacua- 
tions of blood, yet at the ſame time they bear them worſe. than 
perſons of a lean habit do. 


 ArTicLEg V. Of the State of the Nervous Power. 


A x1yTH circumſtance that may ſerve to diſtinguiſh the diffe- 
rent temperaments of men, is the different ſtate of the neryous 
power. As we have already ſaid, that the motions of the hu- 
man body very generally begin in the motions of this power, 
and that the motions which commonly follow it, depend upon 
the exiſtence and ſtate of the ſame power in the other parts of 


the ſyſtem ; ſo this power may be conſidered as the prime mover 


in the animal œconomy; and therefore the different ſtates of it 
muſt unqueſtionably have a chief ſhare in diſtinguiſhing the 
temperaments of different men. 


Irs effects, however, in this reſpect, have, till very lately, been 
very little taken notice of. The general doctrine of the tempe- 
raments, as depending upon the ſtate of the moving powers, has 
indeed been delivered by ſeveral writers; but there are none of 
them who have proſecuted their inquiries ſo far as to aſcertain 
thoſe different ſtates of the moving powers which may eſpecially 


produce the difference of temperaments. I ſhall now attempt 
I this 
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this ſubject; but, fully aware of the difficulties that attend it, I 
ſhall ſuggeſt what I have to offer with a great deal of diffidence. 


Tu different ſtates of the nervous ſyſtem may, I think, be 
referred to three heads ; according to the different ſtate wed its 
Senſibility, 1 its Irritability, and i its Strength. 


As the motions of the nervous ſyſtem are moſt commonly 
excited by bodies acting upon the ſentient parts; ſo I ſhall be- 
gin with conſidering the ſenſibility of the ſyſtem. 


Of Cenſibility. 


Wx have before defined ſenſibility to be that condition of the 
living body, whereby it is capable of being affected in a peculiar 
manner by the impulſe of other bodies on certain parts of its 
nervous ſyſtem; and which are therefore properly named ite 


Sentient parts. 


Tux extent of theſe ſentient parts, although perhaps it may 
not be yet entirely, is, however, pretty fully, aſcertained; and 
that in general the ſentient parts are the nerves, and every 
part into the compoſition of which nerves enter, ſo as to be 
expoſed to the impulſe of other bodies. We are not, however, 
concerned here in any diſpute upon this ſubject; having to 
conſider only the degree of ſenſibility that may be in common 
to the whole of the ſentient parts, and how far that may be 


conſtantly different in different perſons. 


In conſidering this, we can perceiye pretty clearly that the 
Vo“. I. M ſenſibility 
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ſenſibility of perſons is different at the different periods of life ; 
and that it may be occaſionally varied by the temperature of 
heat and cold applied, by the application of ſtimulant or narco- 
tic powers, by the ſtate of ſleep and watching, and by ſome 
other conditions of the body. All theſe cauſes occaſionally 
changing the ſtate of ſenſibility, may deſerve much attention in 
pathology ; but I omit them here, and inquire only after thoſe 
permanent ſtates that may give a different degree of ſen- 
ſibility to different men at the ſame period of life, and mo- 
dify the operation of occaſional cauſes throughout the whole 


of it. 


In this inquiry, I ſhall conſider ſenſibility as it may depend 
either upon the ſtate of the ſentient extremities, or upon the 


ſtate of the ſenſorium. 


Wiru reſpect to the firſt : In ſo far as theſe extremities are 
the organs of peculiar ſenſe, their fenſibility may appear diffe- 
rent according to the different ſtate of the organ conveying and 
tranſmitting the impulſes of external bodies to the proper ſen- 
tient medullary extremities ; and in this way the ſenſibility of 
different organs may be very different in the ſame perſon : but 
theſe differences we at preſent neglect, and inquire only into 
the different ſtates of ſenſibility in the proper ſentient medulla- 
ry extremities, which may be in common to the whole of the 
ſentient parts of the ſame perſon, but may be different in diffe- 


rent men. 


Tuis difference may, I think, depend either upon the diſſe- 
rent mobility of the nervous power, or upon the different de- 
gree of tenſion in the nervous extremities. 


On. 
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I HERE preſume with ſome confidence, that the motions oc- 
curring in the nervous ſyſtem are the motions of a ſubtile ela- 
ſtic fluid ſomehow connected with their medullary ſubſtance ; 
and I ſuppoſe that this fluid may have its denſity and' elaſticity : 
in a certain proportion to one another, but this varying in dif- 
ferent perſons, and in the ſame perſon at different periods of 
life, From hence it will follow, that as the elaſticity is greater 
with reſpect to the denſity, the mobility of the fluid will be 
greater, and the body in which it takes place will have a great- 
er degree of ſenſibility ; and, on the contrary, that a leſſer 
ſenſibility will reſult from a greater denſity with reſpect to the 


elaſticity. 


THAT ſuch a difference in the proportions of elaſticity and 
denſity does actually take place, may be readily concluded from 
what happens in the courſe of life, where we can diſtinctly per- 
ceive that the ſenſibility is gradually diminiſhing as the denſity of 
the ſimple ſolid is increaſing : and if, as we have ſaid above, the 
original ſtamina give a different ſtate of the denſity of the ſimple 
ſolid in different perſons, and' that proportionally through the 
whole of life, we ſhall have no difficulty in ſuppoſing that the 
ſame circumſtance will give a difference in the proportional den- 
ſity and elaſticity of the nervous fluid, and therefore a difference 
of its ſenſibility. It is much in illuſtration of all this, that the 
ſenſibility is evidently leſs, according as the ſtrength of the ſy- 
ſtem following the denſity of the ſimple ſolid is greater in dif- 

ferent perſons, as well as at the different periods of life. 


Tu difference of ſenſibility may ann depend upon the 
different condition of the nervous fluid inherent in the medul- 
lary ſubſtance: and that it is liable to be in ſuch different condi- 
tions, we learn from the different cauſes of the difference of ſenſi- 
vility mentioned above; ſome of which, ſuch as narcotic powers, 
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or heat and cold, affect the ſenſibility of the nerves, even when 


entirely removed from all connection with the other parts of 
the ſyſtem. | 


A sEconD circumſtance determining the ſtate of ſenſibility, 
ſeems to be the degree of tenſion that is given to the extremi- 
ties of the medullary fibres in all the ſeveral organs of ſenſe, 
To explain this, I ſuppoſe that the motion of the nervous fluid 
is an oſcillatory motion in an elaſtic fluid, and that the moſt 
part of impreſſions made upon the organs of ſenſe are made by 
the impulſes of the oſcillatory motions of other elaſtic fluids ; 
and if all this be juſt, it will be evident that the motions excited 
in the nerves by impulſes upon their extremities, will be more or 
leſs conſiderable according as theſe extremities are under a great- 
er or leſſer degree of tenſion, For giving this neceſſary ten- 
ſion, nature ſeems to have provided, by diſtributing a very co- 
pious ramification of blood-veſſels among the medullary fibres 
that are properly the ſenſorium in every organ of ſenſe. It is 
nowhere more remarkable than in the retina of the eye; and 
that the tenſion of the blood-veſſels muſt give a tenſion to the 
medullary fibres thus intermixed and coherent with them, is 
ſufficiently probable. That the increaſed tenſion of the blood- 
veſſels has an effe in increaſing the ſenſibility of the eye, is 
well known from many caſes of ophthalmia, or, as I may other- 
wiſe expreſs it, in the caſes of afflux of blood into the veſſels of 
the eye; in which the ſenſibility of the retina is increaſed to a 
prodigious degree. The increaſed ſenſibility both of the eye 
and ear that commonly attends phrenitis, is readily explained 
in the ſame manner ; and ſome other illuſtrations might be gi- 
yen to the ſame purpoſe. 


I HAD a caſe in which the feeling of a hand was loſt : and it 
5 was 
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was afterwards clearly perceived, that the loſs of feeling was 


owing to a palſy of the brachial artery, whoſe pulſations gra- 


dually ceaſed from the wriſt to the arm-pit ; whence I judged, 


that the loſs of feeling was to be imputed to the want of blood 


and tenſion in the papillæ of the ſkin, into each of which we 


know a branch of an artery enters. 


IT will appear, therefore, that the ſenſibility of the extremi- 
ties of the nerves depends in ſome meaſure on the degree of 
tenſion given to them by the blood-veſlels conſtantly intermixed 
with them: and as we have ſaid, that the conſtitutions of men 
are different by the difference of their plethoric ſtate; ſo the 
difference of their ſenſibility may be merely on this account 
greater or leſs. | ED 


| TT has been already obſerved, that the conſtitution of the ner- 

yous fluid correſponds in ſome meaſure with the other marks 
of ſtrength or weakneſs in the ſyſtem; and this I ſuppoſe to 
take place in every perſon through the whole of life, and there- 
fore to afford a proof of its depending on the ſtate of denſity 
in the nervous fluid. | 


Berore diſmiſſing the ſubjeR, I think it neceſſary to ex- 
plain a caſe of occaſionally increaſed ſenſibility that may occur 
in any perſon or at any period of life. It is the increaſe of ſen- 
fibility on occaſion of any unuſual-increaſe of debility. In or- 
der to account for this, we ſuppoſe the whole of the nerves, or 
the whole of the medullary ſubſtance of the nervous ſyſtem, to 
be every where pervaded with the ſubtile elaſtic fluid above 
mentioned ; and that this elaſtic fluid will always bring its ſeye- 
ral parts to a balance with one another, ſo as to become of the 


fame 
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Tame denſity in every part. At the ſame time it is highly pro- 
bable, that in the brain, as being the principal ſeat of this ſy- 
ſtem, and to which all the other parts are in ſome meaſure united, 
there is a common centre of motion and power; from whence, 
in conſequence of certain circumſtances, the nervous. fluid is de- 
termined with greater force, and perhaps in larger quantity, 
into ſome parts than into others. This is what I would term 
the Action or Energy of the Brain; and it is particularly evi- 
dent in the operations of the nervous power in the caſe of vo- 
luntary motions. It «is moſt probably a certain degree of this 
energy which conſtantly ſupports the fulneſs in every part of 
the nervous ſyſtem; and it is alſo pretty plainly this which ſup- 
ports the inherent power in the moving fibres. Indeed it is 
equally probable, that the ſame energy ſupports the fulneſs and 
denſity of the nervous fluid in the ſentient extremities. And 
from all this, it appears to me that we may readily underſtand 
why the weakened energy of the brain, as not ſupporting the 
uſual denſity in the ſentient extremities, ſhould produce a 
greater degree of mobility, and conſequently of ſenſibility. . 


Ir is in this manner I would endeavour to account for the 
increaſed ſenſibility accompanying ſo many caſes of debility : 
but it is to be obſerved, that in certain caſes this weakening of 
the denſity of the nervous fluid in the ſentient extremities may 
go to exceſs, and deſtroy ſenſibility and ſenſe altogether. 


Tuis doctrine of the energy of the brain being, in a ſtate of 
health, conſtantly extended every where to the ſentient as well 
as to the moving extremities of the nerves, may be illuſtrated 
from remarking, that when, upon any occaſion, the energy of 
the brain is gradually failing, the effects of this every where 
appear from the loſs of ſenſe and motion, happening firſt in the 
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parts moſt diſtant from the brain, while they are found to ſub- 
ſiſt longer in theſe parts which are nearer to it. | 


Wx have thus conſidered the ſtate of ſenſibility as depending 
upon the ſtate of the ſentient extremities: but I have mention- 
ed that it may alſo depend upon the ſtate of the ſenſorium com- 
mune ; and which, therefore, now requires our attention. 


BxroRE entering particularly upon this, it may be ſtated as a 
queſtion, Whether the ſtate of the nervous cords tranſmitting mo- 
tions from the extremities to the ſenſorium, may not affect the 
ſenſibility of the ſyſtem? And on this ſubject it might be ſuppoſed, 
that the-ſtate of the membranes inveloping the nervous fibres in 
their courſe, as well as the ſtate of the cellular texture and blood- 
veſſels laid in theſe invelopements, and ſeemingly every where 
interpoſed between the ſeveral nervous. cords, ſhould, according 
to the different circumſtances. of theſe interpoſed parts, render 
the conveyance of the motions of the nervous fluid from the 
extremities to the ſenſorium more or leſs free and forcible, It 
is indeed ſufficiently probable, that the ſtate of theſe circum- 
ſtances may have effects in this matter ; but we hardly know 
the caſes in which they operate, and till leſs how far theſe cir-- 
cumſtances are permanently different in different men.. | 

SUPPOSING, however, the motions propagated from the extre-- 
mities to the ſenſorium to be quite unaffected in the courſe of the 
nerves, our queſtion then muſt be, How far the effects of theſe: 
motions in producing a ſenſation are affected by the ſtate of the 
ſenſorium itſelf? With regard to this queſtion, it may, in the firſt 
place, be preſumed-that the conſtitution of the nervous fluid, with: 
reſpect to denſity and elaſticity, will be the ſame in the ſenforiums 
as in the extremitics, and therefore, ſo far as it depends upon, 


_ | this: 
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thi conſtitution, the ſenſibility will be of the ſame degree in the 
one as in the other. It is likewiſe equally probable, that a cer- 
tain degree of tenſion in the medullary ſubſtance of the brain 
given to it by the fulneſs of the blood-veſſels there, will alſo 
have the ſame effects on ſenſibility as I have alleged in the caſe 
of the extremities. 


As, however, the ſtate of tenſion in the veſſels of the brain may, 
upon certain occaſions, be greater than in the ſentient extremi- 
ties of the nerves; ſo this ſtate of the ſenſorium may be a 
cauſe of greater ſenſibility, while the force of the motions 
_ propagated from the ſentient extremities remain the ſame as 


before. 


NorTninG indeed is more evident than that the energy of the 
brain, that is, its action in determining the nervous power into 
the reſt of the ſyſtem, depends ery much upon the fulneſs and 
tenſion of its blood-veſlels ; and it is therefore to me probable, 
that the degree of ſenſibility in the ſenſorium will in ſome mea- 
ſure depend upon the ſame circumſtance. It may perhaps be ſtart- 
ed as an objection to this, that a certain exceſs of fulneſs in the 
blood-veſlels of the brain, ſeems to have the effect of deſtroying 
| ſenſe altogether ; and that any preternatural fulneſs might have, 
in ſome meaſure, the effe of impairing the ſenſibility of the ſen- 
ſorium. The firſt part of this is indeed true; and I dare not aſ- 


ſert that a certain degree of fulneſs may not render the motions 


of the nervous power leſs free, and thereby impair the ſenſibility 
of the ſenſorium : But ſtill this will not deſtroy the opinion other- 
- wiſe ſo well ſupported, that while the motion of the nervous 
power remains in a certain meaſure free, a certain degree of 
fulneſs is neceſſary to the energy of the brain, and therefore 
that a certain degree of it may increaſe ſenſibility. 


We 
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Wr have thus found, chat ſenfibility, fo far as it depends up- 
on the conſtitution of the nerves and nervous fluid, will be the 
ſame in the ſenſorium as in the ſentient extremities. We have 
likewiſe found, that an increaſe of the ſenſibility of the ſyſtem 
may ariſe from an increaſe of tenſion in the blood - veſſels of the 
brain, as manifeſtly happens in the caſe of phrenitis and ſome 
other diſeaſes : and there is yet to be mentioned a ſtate of the 
ſenſorium, which, in another reſpect, affects the ſenſibility of 
the ſyſtem. 


Every body knows that the moſt part of ſenſations ariſing 
in the ſenſorium are accompanied with what is called a Reflex 
Senſation, that is, a ſenſe of agreeable or diſagreeable in the 
ſimple ſenſation; and the circumſtances of this have a great 
ſhare in determining the effects of the ſenſation upon the ſyſtem. 
This I take to be entirely a function of the ſenſorium, which, 
according to its different conditions, is fitted to increaſe or di- 
miniſh the ſtate of reflex ſenſation. . That the condition of the 
ſenſorium is upon different occaſions different in the fame per- 
ſon, is ſufficiently obvious; and it appears to me no leſs obvious, 
that however it may be yaried on different occafions, there is 
a character or tone in theſe reſpects runs throughout the whole 
of life, and is a circumſtance very mach diſtinguiſhing the dif- 
ferent temperaments of men. It is indeed difficult to aſcertain 
the condition of the ſenſorium that diſpoſes it to have agree- 
able or diſagreeable ſenſations more or leſs readily, or in diffe- 
rent degrees excited in it; but though this cannot be done, yet 
it is very proper to mention it as modifying the ſenſibility 
of the ſyſtem, and therefore of great influence in the pathology 
of phyſic, and in diſtinguiſhing the moral characters of men. 


Having 
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. Havins now treated of the ſenſibility of the nervous ſyſtem, 
I ſhall proceed, in the next place, to conſider its irritability ; 
which may have a mo ſhare in diſtinguiſhing the ala 
ments of men. 


Tur general idea of irritability has been already mentioned; 
and we have likewiſe obſerved, that this property belongs only 
to certain fibres of a peculiar ſtructure and conformation fit- 
ting them for this purpoſe. 


Of Irritability. 


In what I am to offer upon this ſubject, I abſt ract entirely 
from the force with which the contractions of moving fibres 
may be performed, which by ſome may be comprehended un- 
der the title of Irritability : but at preſent I conſider only 
the readineſs or facility with which the contractions of moving 
fibres are excited. It is very probable that certain circum- 
ſtances of this conformation may be ſo different in different 
caſes, as to give different degrees of irritability ; but both of 
the general ſtructure, and of the varieties of it which may occur 

in particular caſes, I am entirely ignorant. : 
Oux late phyſiologiſts have ſuppoſed that there is a degree of 
greater irritability in certain muſcles and moving fibres than in 
others ; and particularly, that it is greater in thoſe of the heart, 
the alimentary canal, and diaphragm, than in thoſe of the other 
parts of the body. But whether this be owing to any peculiarity 
in the ſtructure of the fibres in thoſe more irritable parts, or 
merely to the power of habit, which by repetition ſeems to give a 
5 greater 
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greater irritability to every fibre of the ſyſtem, may be juſtly a 
queſtion, It does not appear to me that we have evidence of any 
peculiar ſtructure in the fibres of the heart, or other ſuppoſed more 
irritable parts ; and at the ſame time, as we know them to be 
moſt conſtantly under the moſt frequent repetition of their con- 
trations, I am perſuaded that their ſeemingly greater irritabili- 
ty, or rather the perſiſtency of their irritability, is owing en- 


tirely to the power of habit. 


PRESUMING, therefore, that we do not know the circum- 
ſtances of the moving fibres themſelves, which might give them 
in certain caſes a greater degree of irritability, we muſt ſeek for 
the cauſes of this in ſome general circumſtances of the ſyſtem, 
On this ſubject, «the moſt obvious conjecture is, that the irrita- 
bility of the moving fibres depends upon the ſame cauſes 
with the ſenſibility of the ſyſtem. Many obſervations prove 
that theſe two qualities or conditions are commonly in the 
ſame degree in many perſons ; and it is probable that the leſ- 


| ſer denſity of the nervous power, which renders it more move- 


able in the organs of ſenſe, may alſo render it ſuch in the or- 
gans of motion. It ſeems to happen accordingly in young per- 
ſons, in the female ſex, and in all perſons naturally or occa- 


ſionally weak. 


Tuis leads to the ſuppoſition that irritability and ſenſibility are 
in the ſame degree, and depend upon the like cauſes in every per- 
ſon: and as the contractions of moving fibres produced ſeem 
to be commonly in proportion to the irritation applied, which 
is ſo often a certain ſenſation; ſo it might be ſuppoſed that a 
general irritability being given, the ſtate of it with regard to 
particular contractions might be neglected, and theſe contrac- 


tions be referred entirely to the ſtate of ſenſibility, | 
N 2 Tuts 
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Tn1s certainly may be judged to be often the caſe : but it 
appears to me that we muſt not ſuppoſe it in all caſes; becauſe it 


ſeems evident that ſenſibility and irritability are not always in 


the fame condition in the ſame perfon. I conclude this from 
obſerving that theſe two qualities are often under different laws. 


With reſpect to ſenſibility, it is well known that the force of 


Impreſſions in exciting ſenſation is by repetition conſtantly di- 
miniſhed ; whereas, by a like repetition of motions, the readi- 
neſs with which theſe motions are repeated, or what may be 
called the irritability of the parts, is as conſtantly increaſed, 
Thus, in certain caſes where motions are frequently repeated 
by the application of the ſame impreſſion, ſometimes the one of 
the laws mentioned takes place and ſometimes the other; ſo 
that ſometimes to produce a repetition of the fame motion, the 
force of the impreſſion employed muſt be conftantly increaſed ; 
and in other caſes the motion may be repeated though the force 
of the impreſſion be conſtantly diminiſhed. Theſe are caſes 
with which phyficians are well acquainted; but in what cir- 
cumſtances the one or the other law takes place, I cannot cer- 


tainly determine. : 


HowgveR that may be, the whole of theſe phenomena ſeem 
to me to ſhow, that the ſenſibility and irritability, either in the 
whole of the ſyſtem or in particular parts of it, may, on cer- 
tain occaſions, be in different conditions; and of what extent 
this conſideration is in the animal economy, muſt be well 
known to every perſon who has ſtudied the powers of habit. 


Bes1Drs theſe cauſes of a difference of irritability, another con- 
dition may be mentioned in which the irritability is affected by 
other circumſtances than the general ſtate of the nervous ſyſtem ; 


aud therefore may be independent of the ſtate of ſenſibility in 
5 | the 
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the ſame perſon. Although we cannot aſſign the ſtate of the 
muſcular fibre itſelf which gives it its peculiar ſtate of irritabili- 
ty; yet in the whole of a muſcle, and perhaps in every col- 
lection of moving fibres, there ſeems to be a circumſtance which 


has a conſiderable effect. 


Wx plainly perceive, that a certain degree of tenfion in its 
fibres, is neceſſary to the proper action of every muſcle ; or at 
leaſt it will be readily allowed, that a certain tenſion is neceſſa- 
ry to produce the vigorous action of any of theſe organs: and 
phyſiologiſts have obſerved the means employed both by nature 
and art to give this neceſſary tenſion. Beſides the extenſion of 
muſcles in their whole length, which in many caſes may be 
more or leſs, it appears to be alſo neceflary that every particu- 
lar portion of their fibres ſhould be kept in ſome meaſure in an 
extended ſtate. This l ſuppoſe to be done by means of arteries 
being every where intermixed with the moving fibres, in ſuch a 
manner as to lie acroſs the length of theſe fibres, and thereby 
neceſſarily, by their conſtant fulneſs and occaſional diſtenſion, 


cxtend to the fibres that paſs over them. 


Tus theories which were formerly offered to explain the pur- 
poſe of nature in intermixing fo many blood-veflels with the 
moving fibres, are now generally exploded ; and the only theory 
which ſeems to be at preſent tenable, is, that it is the purpoſe of 
nature to give thereby heat and tenſion to the moving fibres. 
This proviſion of nature is neceſſary upon the footing } have juſt 
now endeavoured to point out; and it will at the ſame time appear 
probable, that a certain degree of tenſion will not only give vigour, 
but alſo a greater degree of irritability to muſcular fibres ; ſo 
that the greater or leſs fulneſs of the arteries may give a ſtate 


of irritability independent of the Rate of ſenſibility in the ſyſ⸗ 
tem 
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tem; as ſeems evidently to take place in all thoſe caſes of ple- 
thora which we can diſtinguiſh from obeſity, _ : 


HavinGc thus conſidered irritability as properly reſiding in 
the moving fibres or living ſolids alone, and having conſidered its 
various ſtates in theſe, I judge it neceſſary now to take a larger 
view of the ſubject, and, under the term Irritability, to com- 
prehend the ſtate of thoſe motions which, beginning in the ſen- 
ſorium, are directed from thence along the nerves to the ſeve- 
ral moving fibres, and are very generally the beginning of all 
the motions which take place in the muſcular or moving fibres 
of the body. The degree of facility or readineſs, more or leſs, 
with which theſe motions beginning in the ſenſorium are excited, 
I would term the Irritability of the Brain or Senſorium; and 
this we are now to conſider farther, 


Tunis beginning of motion in the ſenſorium is moſt remarkable 
in thoſe caſes in which it is accompanied with, or appears to be 
excited by, volition. Except, indeed, in thoſe caſes, phyſiolo- 
giſts have commonly conſidered the brain as an inert and paſ- 
five organ, having no motions taking place in it, but in propor- 
tion to the impulſes proceeding from the ſentient portions of 
the nerves, and the ſenſations arifing from thence. I am, how- 
ever, diſpoſed to believe, that in conſequence of the impulſes 
very conſtantly proceeding from the ſentient portions of the 
nerves, and even independent of any ſenſation ariſing at the 
ſame time, there is a new power and force of motion excited in 
the brain, and from thence very conſtantly directed into every 
part of the nervous ſyſtem. This is what I have called the 
Energy of the Brain; and have alleged, that not only in conſe- 
quence of ſenſation and volition, but, without either of theſe, 
ju conſequence of certain other impulſes, this energy is mani- 
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feſtly exerted, and excites, with more or leſs force, the contrac- 
tions of moving fibres; and farther, that from the impulſes very 
conſtantly proceeding from the ſentient parts, though producing 
neither ſenſation or volition, the ſame energy is excited and ex- 
erted ſo as to ſupport the fulneſs both of the ſentient nerves 
and of the inherent power of the moving fibres. From all this 
it will he underſtood, that under the title of the Irritability of 
the Brain, I comprehend the greater or leſſer degree of readi- 
neſs with which the energy of the brain is exerted in all its 


various operations upon the moving fibres. 


HAvixd thus explained my idea of the irritability of the 
brain, I proceed to conſider its various ſtates: and, in the firſt 
place, in thoſe caſes in which the beginning of the motion is 
either accompanied with, or is produced by, volition; which 
are always the caſes moſt diſtinctly obſervable. 


Volrrion ariſes in two ways: Firſt, when ſenſations ariſing 
either without, or with very little, reflex ſenſation, give occaſion 
to the exerciſe of the judgment in marking their various rela- 
tions, and their conſequent fitneſs or unfitneſs for human affairs, 
they thereby give occaſion to various deſires, and therefore to 
volitions for producing thoſe motions of the body that are ſuit- 
ed to the ends deſired. Theſe volitions may be more or leſs 
powerfully excited, according to the operation of the intellec- 
tual powers in marking the fitneſs or unfitneſs of things: and a 
different ſtate oþ»theſe powers, and a quicker or ſlower percep- 
tion of relations, certainly diſtinguiſhes the temperaments of men. 
We know little, however, of the phyſical cauſes of this; and it 
is ſeldom that the difference of the intellectual powers gives 
ſuch a difference of temperament as may particularly affect the 


phyſical ſtate of the ante body, and thereby the operation of 
medicines,. 


, 
* 
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medicines, We therefore omit the further conſideration of the 
irritability that may take place in the volitions ariſing from in- 
tellectual operations; and this the more eſpecially, becanſe I be- 
lieve it is never diſcernible excepting when the intellectual conclu- 
ſion excites a conſiderable degree of reflex ſenſation ; and when, 
therefore, the irritability is in the ſame condition with that we 
are now to mention in the ſecond place. 


A sgcoONnD caſe of volition excited, and exciting, is, when the 

ſenſations, either altogether without, or with very little, intel- 
lectual operation attending them, produce theſe various modes 
of volition which we diſtinguiſh by the names of Appetite, Pro- 
penſities, and Emotions or Paſſions. With reſpect to the two 
firſt, we believe that the volition and the motions produced by 
it are always exactly in proportion to the ſtimulus applied to the 
particular parts, from which the propenſity or appetite ariſes ; 
and I cannot clearly perceive that, in modifying this, the irri- 
tability of the brain has any ſhare. 


Ir is only in the caſe of emotions or paſſions, that is, the modes 
of deſire and averſion of the ſtronger kinds, that we can ſuſpe a 
different degree of the irritability of the ſenſorium to take place. 
Mankind very generally ſuppoſe in different men a different degree 
of irritability in this reſpec : and as the whole of the motions 
here concerned are in the ſenſorium itſelf, the irritability muſt 
likewiſe be eſpecially there. I entertain indeed no doubt that 
ſuch an irritability takes place ; but ſo far, however, as I can per- 
ceive, ſuch irritability muſt depend upon the ſame cauſes as the 
ſenſibility of the ſenſorium with reſpect to the production of re- 
flex ſenſations, To this purpoſe, we muſt remark, that in pro- 
portion as ſenſations are agreeable or diſagreeable, they muſt 
excite deſire or averſion in different de;rees; and therefore the 
irritability 
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irritability of the brain in proportion to theſe; and as it de- 
pends upon the ſame cauſes, ſo it muſt be exactly in proportion 
to the ſenſibility in producing reflex ſenſations. The whole, 
however, is involved in the ſame obſcurity and difficulty as the 
peculiar caſe of the ſenſibility of the ſenſorium ; ſo that I ſhall 
proſecute the conſideration of it no further here ; although we 
cannot altogether quit the ſubject without taking notice of a 
curious queſtion that occurs reſpecting it. 


IT has been already obſerved, that ſenſibility and irritability 
do in ſome reſpects follow different laws, while by repetition, 
the former is diminiſhed and the latter is increaſed. We have 
alſo ſaid, that there may be a different condition of theſe 
two faculties, ſo that there may be an increaſe of irritability 
independent of ſenſibility ; and if this is manifeſt in particular 
organs, it may alſo be ſuppoſed to take place in the ſenſorium. 
I think it truly does ſo; and that upon many occaſions the irri- 
tability of the brain, is independent of its ſenſibility with reſpedt 
to reflex ſenſation. 


Of Strength and Weatneſs. 


-ANOTHER circumſtance of the nervous ſyſtem meriting at- 
tention, as diſtinguiſhing the temperaments of men, is the 
ſtrength of the body, always, in my opinion, depending on the 
ſtate of the nervous ſyſtem, The ſtrength of the body appears 
always to conſiſt in the force of contraction of the muſcu- 
lar or moving fibres. Theſe, in the living body, are conſtant- 
ly poſſeſſed of a vis infita, or inherent power, by which they 
have a continual tendency to contract and diminiſh their length; 

Vol. I. | 0 and 
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and the force of this power in different perſons, may be con- 
ſidered as giving more or leſs of ſtrength to the ſyſtem. It 
may be difficult to ſay what this depends upon, although pro- 
bably it depends upon the circumſtance of the muſcular fibre, 
ſo much connected with the other parts of the nervous ſyſtem, 
being fitted to receive and retain a large portion of the neryous. 
fluid, which, as an elaſtic, muſt haye a continual tendency to con- 
tract icſelf, and the fibre in which it is inherent ; and the force 
of this contraction will probably be according to the denſity of 
the fluid which gives the inherent power. If I am right in ſup- 
poſing the ſtate of the ſimple ſolid to modify the ſtate of the me- 
dullary fibre, this laſt will contain a denſer fluid ; as we com- 
monly find the inherent power in the medullary muſcular fibre: 
to correſpond with the denſer ſtate of the fimple ſolid. 


Tuis ſtrength of the inherent power, therefore, is one foun- 
dation for the ſtrength of the ſyſtem ; but the contraction of 
muſcular fibres does commonly, perhaps always, depend upon a 
vis nervea derived from the brain. This is eſpecially evident in 
all the caſes of voluntary motion; which being always an action 
of the brain, there ſeems to be a motion excited there, that is. 
determined with more force, and perhaps in greater quantity,, 
along the nerves into the muſcular fibres. In theſe caſes of vo- 
hantary motions, the force with which this power is exerted is. 
regulated by the will, and therefore in various degrees, but can- 
not be exerted with the ſame degree of force in every different 
perſon; and thofe in which it can be exerted with greater force 
than in others, are conſidered as the ſtronger perſons, 


Uyon this ſubject it may be fairly concluded, that the ſtrength. 
will always depend upon the force with which the energy of the 
brain can be exerted z for although that may, according to the 


will, 
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will, be in very various degrees. of force, it may be ſuppoſed that 


a volition being given, the energy of the brain may be more 
ſtrongly exerted in one perſon than in another; and therefore 


the ſtate of this energy, with the ſtate of the inherent power, 


will determine the ſtrength of every ſyſtem : or, as I think it 


may be ſhown that the ſtate of the inherent power depends alſo 
upon the energy of the brain; ſo this alone may be conſidered 
as determining the ſtrength of every ſyſtem. 


Tux queſtion, however, upon this ariſing, is, What gives a 
ſtronger energy of the brain in one perſon than in another ? 


The anſwer is, that it probably depends upon the ſtate of the 


medullary fibre containing a nervous fluid of greater denſi- 


ty in one perſon than in another. Indeed it is rendered very 


probable by this, that in certain diſeaſes of the brain, as in ma- 
nia, the ſtrength of the ſyſtem is commonly increaſed to an un- 
common degree; while at the ſame time we find a great change 
to have happened in the medullary ſubſtance of the brain, by its 
becoming of a more denſe ſubſtance than uſual. 

HavinG thus explained the cauſe of ſtrength in general, it is 
neceſſary further to explain how, agreeable to theſe principles, 


the ſtate of ſtrength comes to differ in a conſiderable degree at 


the different periods of life. 


Tur from the beginning of life to a certain period, the 
ſtrength of the body ſhould be conſtantly increaſing, will be 
readily explained by the increaſing denſity of the ſimple ſolid, 
and with that the denſity of the neryous fluid in the medullary 
fibre. 1 
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Tuis, however, has its limited period; for although the 
denſity of the ſolid is ſtill conſiderable, and even going on to 
increaſe, yet the ſtrength of the ſyſtem does not increaſe beyond 
a certain degree; and, on the contrary, is from a certain period 
conſtantly declining. 

Ty1s remains to be explained; and may be attempted: in the 
following manner. We have ſaid that the nervous fluid has the 
properties of elaſticity and denſity combined in a certain pro- 
portion; but that this proportion is conſtantly varying in the 
courſe of life. In the beginning, the elaſticity is great in pro- 
portion to the denſity ; but while the cauſe of any increaſe of 
_ elaſticity is not known, the increaſe of denſity, from what we 
have ſaid before, is evident and certain; and accordingly with. 
that the ſtrength of the ſyſtem is conſtantly increaſing. If, 
however, at a certain period it ſhall happen, that the denſity ſhall: 
be increaſed to ſuch a degree that it is not moveable by the ſame 
impreſſions on its elaſticity as are neceſſary to excite a ſtrong 
vibration, the ſtrength of the ſyſtem can increaſe no further; 
and, on the contrary, according as the denſity is conſtantly 
increaſing, the force of the energy of the brain muſt be per- 
petually diminiſhing, and with that the ſtrength of the wo 
continually declining. 


Tuis is agreeable to the phenomena. In the beginning of 
life, ſenſibility depending upon the mobility of the nervous 
fluid, is conſiderable ; but as life advances, it is conſtantly dimi- 
niſhing, whilſt the ſtrength of the ſyſtem is ſtill increaſing: and 
after a certain period, while both the elafticity is farther dimi- 
niſhed and the denfity farther increaſed, the ſtrength that can 
be exerted muſt be continually declining. 
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Tuis perhaps may be illuſtrated by ſome other conſiderations. 
In the beginning of life, the force of the heart is ſtrong with 
reſpect to the ſyſtem of arteries; and the latter accordingly be- 
come ſtretched out, and the body grows in bulk. This, how- 
ever, we know, by the increaſing denſity of the arteries, goes 
on more and more ſlowly till it ftops altogether. 


Wulst the force of the heart is conſtantly filling and 


diſtending the arterial ſyſtem, we may ſuppoſe the elaſti- 


city of the nervous fluid to be ſupported in every part of 


the ſyſtem ; and while the denſity is at the ſame time increa- 
ſing, the ſtrength of the body, by the tenſion and fulneſs of the 
arteries, will be ſupported and increaſed, as we have explained: 
above. | 


Bur we have alſo. obſerved above, that the exertion of the 
energy of the brain requires the fulneſs and tenſion of the veſſels 
of that organ; and that its energy will be ſupported and increa- 
ſed by the general fulneſs of the arterial ſyſtem.. The increa- 
fing fulneſs o this, however, has its limits both from the denſity 
of the arteries becoming too great for the force of the heart, 
and from the reſiſtance of the veins. becoming gradually dimi- 
niſned. To explain this latter circumſtance, we muſt remark, , 
that, from the experiments of Sir CLirToON WINTRINGHAM, it 


appears, that in the beginning of life, the denſity of the coats of 
the veins, and conſequently their reſiſtance to the reception of 


blood from the arteries, is proportionally greater with reſpect to 
that of the arteries, in young animals than in thoſe that are older: 
but the denſity of the arteries, by the action of the heart diſtending 


and preſling them, is conſtantly increaſing ; while the ſame power. 


not being applied to the veins, their denſity is not proportionally. 


ries- 


increaſed, From this it muſt happen, that the denfity of the arte-- 
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ries conſtantly inereaſing will come at length to be proportionally 
greater than that of the veins, and conſequently throw a great- 


er proportion of blood into the latter; and after a certain pe- 


riod, the denſity of the arteries ſtill increaſing and throwing a 
greater proportion of blood into the veins, the fulneſs of the 
arteries themſelves will no longer increaſe, but will rather be 
further diminiſhed. As we have, however, ſaid above, that the 
vigour of the ſyſtem depends much upon the fulneſs of the ar- 
terial ſyſtem, ſo, as ſoon as this laſt ceaſes, the former can go on 
no longer to increaſe, and will be rather gradually diminiſhing. 


HER, therefore, is another cauſe of a period being put to 
the increMing vigour of the ſyſtem, and at the ſame time a 
cauſe aſſigned of its thereafter conſtantly declining. It is ſuffi- 
ciently probable, that both theſe cauſes take place together at 
the ſame time of life; and with great reaſon it * be ſuppoſed 
to be nearly at the age of thirty-five. 


Tug whole of this ſubject might be further illuſtrated, by 
ſhowing that the phenomena, in the decline of life and in old 
age, may be explained upon the principles we have laid down; 
but I have not room for ſuch diſcuſſions in this work. 


I Have now conſidered, under five heads, the chief circum- 
ſtances of the animal ceconomy, and have endeavoured to point 
out the different conditions in which theſe may upon different 
occaſions be found: and in attempting to aſſign the cauſes of 
theſe conditions, I have ſhown in what manner, and upon what 
occaſions, they may be different in different perſons. 


of 


- 
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Of ParTICULaR TEMPERAMENTS. 


Ir has thus been my endeavour to lay ſome foundation for 
diſtinguiſhing the temperaments of men: but theſe tempera- 
ments, as has been already obſerved, are not to be diſtinguiſhed 
by attending to any one of theſe chief circumſtances alone; for 
the ſtate of any of theſe is commonly combined with a particu- 
lar ſtate of all the others; and it is only by a combination 
of the particular ſtates of the chief circumſtances in the ſame 
perſon, that the temperaments are to be properly diſtinguiſhed. 
To explain this, we preſume, that in any one perſon. a particu- 
lar ſtate of the ſimple ſolid is pretty conſtantly combined with 
a particular ſtate of the fluids, with a particular ſtate of the di- 
tribution and proportion of theſe, and all theſe with a particu- 
lar ſtate of the nervous ſyſtem ; and as ſuch a combination may 
be formed in another perſon, but conſiſting in a difference of 
the particular ſtates of each of the chief circumſtances, this will: 
give a different temperament in theſe two perſons. 80 far: b 
therefore as we can find ſuch combinations to be ſteadily form- 
ed in any particular perſon, we ſhall be able to aſſign his parti- 


cular temperament. 


Ir muſt, however, be acknowledged to be uncertain; how far: 
certain ſtates of the chief circumſtances of the ceconomy are- 
ſteadily connected together, and therefore how far we can ex- 
tend our doctrine of temperaments to a great number of diffe- 
rent men; but at the ſame time, it is only by preſuming upon 
2 certain ſteadineſs of theſe combinations, that we can go any 
length in explaining the difference of temperament, 

| 5 Tur 
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Taz ancients very early eſtabliſhed a diſtinction of tempera- 
ments, which the ſchools of phyſic have almoſt univerſally 
adopted ever ſince, and appears to me to be founded in obſer- 
vation, I am very much of opinion, that we can perceive a 
combination of a particular ſtate of the chief circumſtances of 
the economy to take place very ſteadily in certain perſons, and 
thereby to form at leaſt two of the temperaments aſligned by 
the ancients, Accordingly, the circumſtances in which theſe two 
temperaments ſeem to conſiſt, we ſhall now endeavour to explain; 
and 1 ſhall hereafter conſider how much farther we may proceed. 


Ix doing this, it will be proper, in the firſt place, to mark out 
the ſeveral external appearances that concur in the ſame per- 
ſon ; and from which concurrence taking place in many diffe- 
rent perſons, we are led to preſume in theſe, one and the ſame 
combination or temperament, 


Ons to be particularly mentioned, is that temperament which 
the ancients, and which phyſicians at all times ſince, have di- 
ſtinguiſhed by the appellation of the Sanguine, In this, the ex- 
ternal appearances are the following. The hair ſoft, and never 
much curled, is of a pale colour, or from thence paſſing through 
different ſhades to a red; the ſkin is ſmooth and white; the 
complexion ruddy ; the eyes commonly blue; the habit of the 
body ſoft and plump; after the period of manhood, diſpoſed to 
obeſity, and at all times readily ſweating upon exerciſe ; the 
ſtrength of the whole body is moderate ; and the mind ſenſible, 
irritable, cheerful, and unſteady. 


Bronx going further, it is neceſſary to obſerve, that as no exact 
meaſure can be had of the different degrees in which the qualities 
we are to mention take place, I ſuppoſe a middle ſtate very nearly 

aſcertained 
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aſcertained by obſervation; and I am unable to give any other 
meaſure of qualities than merely by marking them as below or 


above the middle ſtate. 


Uron this footing, I would explain the ſanguine tempe- 
rament as- conſiſting in the following ſtate of the ſeveral 
chief circumſtances of the ceconomy. I ſuppoſe the ſimple ſo- 
| lids to be lax ; the maſs of blood to be of a moderate conſiſt- 
ence; the red globules and ſerum to be in large proportion; 
and the ſeroſity to be of moderate acrimony. I preſume the 
heart to be active, and rather ſtrong with reſpect to the ſyſtem _ 
of blood · veſſels; the quantity of blood in the arteries large 
with reſpect to that in the veins ; and the quantity of fluids in 
the whole body large in proportion to the quantity of ſolid ; 
the ſtate of the nervous ſyſtem to be ſenſible and irritable, but 
in every ſtate readily changeable. This temperament is moſt 
exquiſite from the time of puberty to that of manhood 3 but 
continues its character in ſome meaſure throughout the whole 

of life. This temperament is liable to hemorrhagy, inflamma- 
tion, and hyſteria; and with the ancients made the temperamen= 


tum calidum et humidum. 


Tu other temperament diſtinguiſhed by the ancients, which 
{ can characteriſe moſt diſtinctly and explain moſt clearly, is 
that which has been very conſtantly named the Melancholic. 
In this, the external appearances are the following. The hair 
is hard, black, and curled ; the ſkin is coarſer, and of a dun co- 
lour, with a correſponding complexion ; the eyes very con- 
ſtantly black ; the habit of the body rather hard and meagre ; 
the ftrength conſiderable ; the mind flow, diſpoſed to gravity, 
caution, and timidity, with little ſenſibility or irritability, but 
tenacious of all emotions once excited, and therefore of great 

Vo“. L. P | ſteadineſs, 
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ſteadineſs. In this temperament, I judge the ſimple ſolids to 
be firm and denſe; the maſs of blood to be of a thicker conſiſt- 
ence ; the gluten abundant ; the red globules and ferum in mo- 
derate quantity, and the ſeroſity more acrid ; the heart rather 
torpid, but ſtrong; the quantity of blood in the veins large 
with reſpect to that of the arteries ; and the quantity of fluids 

in the whole ſyſtem moderate in proportion to the ſolids; the 
ſtate of the nervous ſyſtem to be, as expreſſed above, by the ſtate 
of the mind, that is, leſs ſenſible and irritable, but ſtrong and 
ſteady, and diſpoſed to admit the reflex ſenſations of ſadneſs 
and fear. This temperament is moſt completely formed in ad- 
vanced life; but the characters of it appear often very early. 
It is liable to melancholia, hypochondriafs, mælena, and he- 
morrhois; and with the ancients made the temperamentum frigi- 


dum et ſiccum. 


THress are the two temperaments we can the moſt clearly di- 
ſtinguiſh ; becauſe they are almoſt in every reſpect the oppo- 
ſites of each other, | 1 


Wirn reſpect to both, I think ſome illuſtration may be ob- 
tained, from conſidering what happens to every perſon both in 
the body and the mind during the progreſs of life. Of theſe 
changes 1 have already ſpoken pretty fully, when treating of the 
ſtrength and weakneſs of the nervous ſyſtem. From the cir- 
cumſtances there pointed out, it will appear, that thoſe which 
chiefly determine to a ſanguine temperament, occur eſpecial- 
ly in the firſt part of life; and that thoſe which determine to 
the melancholic, as certainly occur in the after parts of it. 
Accordingly, from the effects we may conclude to the cauſes, 
eſpecially when at the ſame time the exiſtence of ſuch cauſes is 


clearly aſcertained ; and therefore we may venture to aſſert, that 
5 the 
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the changes which happen in the courſe of life do well illuſtrate 
the doctrine laid down reſpecting theſe two en the 
ſanguine and the melancholie. 


A FURTHER illuſtration to the ſame purpoſe may be drawn from 
the conſideration of the ſexes : for it is obvious, that the circum- 
ſtances of the ſanguine temperament, both in the body and 
the mind, appear more prevalent in the female ſex ; while a 
greater denſity and leſs flexibility of the fimple' ſolid, with a 
proportional greater denſity and leſs mobility of the nervous 
power, make the character of the male ſex approach nearer to 
that of the melancholic. 

I HAvE thus endeavoured to explain the different ſtates of the 
human body, by referring them to two general ſtates or tempe- 
raments, which not only ſerve to diſtinguiſh the moſt part 
of men through the whole of life, but alſo to diſtinguiſh the 
different ſexes, and likewiſe the ſtate of particular perſons as 
they paſs through the different ages of life. Our doctrine, 
therefore, will apply very extenſively ; but perhaps it may not 
ſeem to be very readily applicable to that great variety which 
would appear to take place in the human conſtitution. 


Wiru a view, therefore, to attempt ſome explanation of this 
variety, we ſhall remark, in the firſt place, that it may in ſome 
meaſure depend upon the two temperaments, which we have 
ſuppoſed chiefly to prevail, being ſeldom perfectly formed; or, 
in other words, upon the particular ſtate of the circumſtances 
in which they conſiſt, being ſeldom found in the moſt complete 
degree. For example, it is ſeldom that in the ſanguine, the 
ſimple ſolid is the moſt lax, or in the melancholic the moſt ri- 
gid, that is compatible with health. There is reaſon to ſup- 


P'2 pole, 
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| poſe, that from the medium ſtate of denſity and firmneſs in the 
dolid, there may be various intermediate degrees between the 
moſt lax upon the one hand, and the moſt rigid upon the other 
and ſuppoſing that with each of theſe intermediate degrees, 
there is united a correſponding ſtate of the nervous power, there 
may then be ſo many intermediate and ſeemingly varying tem- 
peraments, neither completely ſanguine nor melancholic, though 
always approaching to the one or the other. This may ex- 
plain, in ſome meaſure, the varieties in the temperaments of 
men, but it may be juſtly doubted if it will account for the 
whole, 


Ir will therefore be proper, in the ſecond place, to obſerve, that 
it is doubtful if the chief circumſtances of the ceconomy are al- 
ways in the ſame proportion to one another that has been above 
ſuppoſed. For example, we have ſuppoſed that the denſity and 

the mobility of the nervous power are always in a certain propor- 
tion to one another: but this is not very certainly the caſe; 
and if we may ſuppoſe, as ſeems to be allowable, that in two 
perſons, the denſity being equal, the mobility may be greater in 
the one than in the other; ſo that, if this ſhould happen, it will 
be obvious that it might give a more exquiſite formation of the 
ſanguine, or a more moderate ſtate of the melancholic tempera- 
ment, In this way, it is poſlible, that with a certain degree of 
denſity greater than uſual in the ſanguine, there may be a mobility 
greater than in proportion to this, we ſhall then have a middle 

| temperament between the ſanguine and the melanchotic, and 
perhaps what the ancients meant to denote by the title of Cho- 
leric ; that is, of more ſtrength than in the ſanguine, and of 
more irritability than in the melancholic. It is poſſible alſo, 
that there may occur a ſimple ſolid more denſe than uſual in 
the ſanguine, and at the ſame time from a more humid ſtate of 
$ greater 
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greater flexibility than in the melancholic; and if, along with 
theſe, there be an analogous ſtate of the medullary fibre of leſs 
mobility and elaſticity in proportion to the denfity, we ſhall 
then have that temperament which the ancients expreſſed by 
the title of Phlegmatic ; that is, with leſs ſenſibility and irri- 
tability, but with more ſtrength and ſteadineſs, than in the ſan- 
guine, and at the ſame time with more laxity and more muta- 


| bility than in the melancholic. 


In the whole of this diſcuſſion, we have conſidered the 
ſtate of the nervous power as chiefly modifying the tempe- 
raments of men; and more readily enter into this ſuppoſt- 
tion, becauſe we preſume the ſtate of the nervous power to 
to be almoſt always attended by a correſponding ſtate of the 
fimple ſolid, and that both theſe together pretty conſtantly mo- 
dify the ſtate of the fluids, both with reſpect to their quality, 
their proportion, and diſtribution. . 


Or theſe latter circumſtances, however, conſtantly following: 
the ſtate of the ſimple ſolids and of the nervous power, I am. 
by no means certain. As we obſerve, that at different periods. 
of life there is a difference between the arteries and the veins, 
as to the circumſtances of denſity and capacity ; ſo it is poſſible, 
that ſome difference in theſe reſpects may be eſtabliſhed in the ori- 
ginal ſtamina, and may therefore in ſome degree run through- 
out the whole of life, and thus vary the ſtate of the fluids, It 
is alſo poſſible, that there may be conditions of the original ſta- 
mina determining a difference in the ſtrength and activity of 
the heart with reſpect to the capacity of the blood-veſlels ; or,. 
on the other hand, the ſtate of the heart being given, there may 
be a difference in the denſity and reſiſtance of the ſanguiferous 
ſyſtem. In all theſe caſes, there may ariſe a difference in 

tie 
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the quality, proportion, and diſtribution of the fluids, and 
thereby a further variety in the temperaments of men : and 
thus perhaps we may account for the difference of ſtature, 
bulk, and proportion, of the ſeveral parts of the body in diffe- 
rent perſons, | 


ALL this might be illuſtrated more fully ; but perhaps we 
have inſiſted long enough upon what may by many be thought 
perhaps too much depending upon conjectural reaſonings. It 
no doubt may, in ſome reſpects, be liable to this imputation ; 
but I ſhould fain hope that it may ſerve to lay the foundation 
of ſpeculations which muſt be purſued before we can explain 
the important, and therefore neceſſary doctrines concerning 
the temperaments of men. 


On this ſubject, it is very requiſite to remark further, that 
the conſideration of the operation of medicines is not only con- 
cerned with the general ſtate or temperaments of the human 
conſtitution, but alſo very much concerned with the peculiar 
conditions which take place in particular perſons, or in particu- 
lar parts of the body ; and which conditions are ſeemingly nei- 
ther depending upon, nor neceſſarily connected with, the gene- 
ral temperaments. 


Of IDtiosyNcrASsIESs. 


Tuxsz conditions are what phyſicians have called 1dio/yn- 
craſien. The term has been confounded with that of tem- 
peraments; but I mean here to expreſs by it thoſe condi- 
tions of certam perſons whereby certain functions of the whole 

or 
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or of particular parts of the body are affected by applications 
made to them, very differently from what theſe functions are 
affected in others, and very differently from what they are in 
perſons ſeemingly of the ſame general temperament. 


Or theſe idioſyncraſies, the greater part of them ſeem to me to 
conſiſt in a preternatural degree of the ſenſibility or irritability 
of certain parts of the ſyſtem, or in a peculiar ſenſibility or ir- 
ritability of the whole body, or in particular parts of it with 
regard to certain applications, and to thoſe only. | 


Or ſuch idioſyncraſies, thoſe that have been the moſt taken 
notice of are thoſe which occur with reſpect to the effects of 
taſte and odour. Taſtes are of conſiderable variety ; but they 
are reduced to certain claſſes and orders, in which the moſt part 
of men are ſo well agreed, as. to ſhow that the operation is near- 
ly the ſame in all of them. This certainly happens with re- 
ſpe& to the ſimple ſenſation ; but with reſpect to the reflex of 
agreeable or diſagreeable, this is often conſiderably different in 
different perſons, and ſhows that there is room here for an idio- 
ſyncraſy which accordingly takes place; and there are many 
inſtances of it in the records of phyſic. 


Taz inſtances, however, of a peculiar averſion in particu- 
lar perſons to certain odours, are much more frequent. The re- 
cords of phyſic are full of them; and examples of them are known 
almoſt to every body. The ſenſations ariſing from odour ſeem 
to be more various in different men than thoſe ariſing from 
taſte; ſo that mankind have hardly eſtabliſhed any other di- 
ſtinction of the former than that of agrecable or diſagreeable. 
Subdiviſions have been attempted, but with no conſent of man- 
kind, ſo as to be expreſſed with any preciſion in common lan- 


guage, 
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guage. The ſenſation, therefore, is probably much varied in 


different men, and gives room for idioſyncraſies, which accord- 


ingly appear without our being able to refer them to any par- 


ticular claſſes or orders of odours ; and the effects are not leſs 
remarkable by the operation of the ſame odour upon different 
perſons, than by its being ſo powerful in its degree, producing 
ſyncope, hyſteria, and epilepſy. 


Tuxsx peculiar effects of ſenſations are manifeſtly extended 
to the alimentary canal. In this, and particularly in the ſto- 
mach, the ſenſibility is not correſpondent to the general ſenſi- 
bility and irritability of the whole ſyſtem: for there are in- 
ſtances of ſtrong perſons moved by very ſmall doſes of emetics ; 
whilſt, on the other hand, there are ſeemingly weakly perſons 
who are not moved but by very large doſes of the ſame. | 


TarzeRE are inſtances of ſenſibility in the ſtomach that are 
peculiar to certain perſons, and appearing in few others. 
But I muſt acknowledge, that with regard to ſeveral of theſe 
idioſyncraſies, it is not eaſy to determine whether their ef- 
fects depend upon an impreſſion made upon the nerves of 
the ſtomach, or upon a modification which theſe ſubſtances 
give to the fermentations and ſolutions that take place there. 
For example, if freſh honey gives pains of the ſtomach to cer- 
tain perſons, as this is obviated by boiling the honey before it 
is taken into the ſtomach, it may be a doubt whether this vola- 
tile part of freſh honey operates by an impreſſion upon the 
nerves of the ſtomach, or by exciting a more active fermenta- 
tion there. The aceſcent fermentation which occurs always in 
2 greater or leſſer degree, is manifeſtly more or leſs readily ex- 
cited in different perſons ; for we know many perſons who take 


in acids and aceſcents in large quantities, without any appear- 
ance 
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ance of a ſtronger aceſcency being excited, while I have known 
certain others from a very ſmall quantity of aceſcents taken in, 
have the ſtrongeſt marks of a morbid aceſcency immediatel 


produced, | 


WE know ſo little of the gaſtric fluid, and of its operation 
on different ſubſtances, that it is very difficult to explain the 
idioſyncraſies which take place in certain perſons and not in 
others, with reſpect to milk, oils, ſhell-fiſh, and ſome other ſub- 
ſtances. One of the moſt remarkable is this, that the white 
of egg, one of the mildeſt ſubſtances in nature, and readily di- 
geſted in almoſt all the ſtomachs of men, cannot however be 
taken in, even in ſmall quantity, by certain perſons, without 
immediately occaſioning much pain and ſicknels. 


In any attempts to account for theſe peculiarities, it ought to 
be kept in view, that the ſtomach is not only affected by ſenſa- 
tions depending upon impreſſion, but likewiſe by thoſe which 
depend upon conſciouſneſs, or a perception of the ſtate of its 
own action ; and that undoubtedly many of its ſenſations are of 


the latter kind, 


Ir does not ſeem neceſſary to enter upon the conſideration of 
the idioſyncraſies of the inteſtinal canal, as they are to be ex- 
plained from the ſame degree of ſenſibility that may be peculiar 
here as in the ſtomach. What farther may ariſe from a pecu- 
liar ſtate of the bile or other fluids poured into the inteſtines, 
we cannot pretend to judge, The various ſtate of the alvine 
excretion depends upon many different cauſes which there is 
no place for conſidering here; but it is moſt likely that ſome of 
theſe cauſes may be more conſiderable and peculiar in certain 
perſons than in others, and give an idioſyncraſy in that reſpec. 
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A torpor, or flower motion of the inteſtinal canal, is eſpecially ; 
to be ſuſpected, 


Wx have thus endeavoured to mark out the various caſes of 
idioſyncraſy ; and although perhaps we may not have done it 
completely, yet it is hoped enough has been ſaid to ſhow, that 
in the employment of remedies a phyſician muſt be directed 
by the conſideration of idioſyncraſies as well as by the general 
temperament, | 


In the caſe of any perſon, therefore, occurring to a phyſician 
for the firſt time as a patient, particular inquiry ſhould be 
made reſpecting the idioſyncraſies which may prevail in his con- 
ſtitution; and if he himſelf ſnould happen to have had no expe- 
rience of the eſfects of particular applications, the idioſyncraſies 

of his parents ſhould next be inquired after; for idioſyncraſies 


are very often hereditary. 


W have thus attempted to point out the various ſtates of 
the human conſtitution that may be found more conſtantly 
different in different perſons ; but it will be proper now to re- 
mark, that theſe conſtitutions may be variouſly modified by 
thoſe circumſtances of climate, diet, exerciſe, and the like, 
to which men may be expoſed in the courſe of life, and which 
it is well known have a great power in changing the natural 
conſtitution into one not only very different, but perhaps even 
oppoſite. It is therefore well known that a phyſician, in prac- 
tiſing upon the human conſtitution, either for the preſerving 
of health or of curing diſeaſes, muſt not only conſider the tem- 
peraments and idioſyncraſies which nature has originally given 
to the conſtitution, but muſt alſo conſider the accidental ſtates 
of it, which may have been produced by the circumſtances and 


manner of life, 


IT 
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Ir is, however, not my buſineſs here either to explain thoſe 
various accidental ſtates, or to aſſign their cauſes; although it 
might be proper enough to lay a foundation for that doctrine by 
explaining the powers of cuſtom and habit in general, as 1 for- 
merly endeavoured to do in my lectures on the materia medica. 
It does not, however, appear to me neceſſary to do it now, be- 
cauſe for a pretty full information on this ſubject, I can refer 
to a Diſſertation de Conſuetudine, publiſhed ſome years ago by 
my ſon Dr HENRY CuLLEN ; and another edition of which 1 
hope he will ſoon give in a ſtill more complete form in the Eng- 


liſh language. 


To conclude what we have to offer reſpecting the operation 
of medicines, it is proper now to remark, as I have ſaid above, 
that in conſidering this ſubject, it is very neceſſary to attend to 
the ſympathy and conſent which takes place between the ſeve- 
ral parts of the human ſyſtem ; and although we cannot proſe- 
cute this conſideration fully here, we muſt not omit taking no- 
tice of one very general caſe of very great influence in almoſt 
the whole of the doctrines of the materia medica, as this par- 
ticular ſympathy is concerned in the operation of the moſt part 
of medicines, and explains the operation of many which is 
otherwiſe difficult to be underſtood. 


TH1s is the operation of medicines upon the ſtomach, from 
which motions are. often propagated to almoſt every diſtant 
part of the human body, and peculiar effects produced in thoſe 
parts, whilſt the medicine itſelf is only in contact with the ſto- 


inach. 


Tux ſtomach is the part by which the moſt part of ſubſtances 
introduced into the interior parts of the body generally paſs ; 
and it is endued with a peculiar ſenſibility, which render 
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it ready to be aſſected by every ſubſtance entering into it that 
is active with reſpect to the human body. Every thing, 
therefore, of this kind introduced into the ſtomach operates al- 
moſt always there, and for the moſt part only there. It is now, 
however, well known to phyſicians, that the moſt conſiderable 
inſtance of the ſympathy mentioned above, is afforded by 


the ſlomach, ſo connected with almoſt every other part of the 


ſyſtem, that motions excited there are communicated to al- 
moſt every other part of the body, and produce. peculiar ef- 
fects in thoſe parts, however diſtant from the ſtomach itſelf. 
This indeed is very well known; but that the effects of many 
medicines which appear in other parts of the body are entircly 
owing to an action upon the ſtomach, and that the moſt part of 
medicines acting upon the ſyſtem act immediately upon the ſto- 
mach only, is what has not been underſtood till very lately, and 
does not ſeem even yet to be very generally and fully perceived 
by the writers on the materia medica. It will therefore- be 
proper here to fay in what manner this doctrine may be eſta- 


 bliſhed. Die. 2 


1h, Tarar medicines ſhowing conſiderable: powers with re- 
ſpect to the whole ſyſtem, act eſpecially or only an the ſtomach, 
will appear from all thoſe caſes in which the eſſects appear ſoon, 
after the ſubſtance has been taken into the ſtomach, and before 
they can be ſuppoſed to have gone further into the body, or to. 
have reached the maſs of blood. Thus, Sir Joux PrincLE,, 
from the ſudden operation of the Peruvian bark in preventing 
the paroxyſms of intermittent fevers, properly concludes, that 
it cannot be by its antiſeptic powers with reſpect to the fluids,, 
but by a certain operation immediately upon the ſtomach. See 


Diſeaſes of the Army, Appendix. p..xXv.. 


audi, 
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2dly, As medicines are commonly in the firſt place ap- 
plied to the ſtomach; ſo all thoſe of volatile, active, and pe- 
netrating, parts, muſt immediately and eſpecially act upon 
the ſtomach : and from this conſideration, as well as from 
the ſuddenneſs of their effects which commonly appear, we 
may conclude their action to be upon the ſtomach only. Accord- 
ingly, I conclude that the action of the volatile alkali, and ſome 
other ſaline ſubſtances, is upon the ſtomach alone, and very 
rarely by any antiieptic powers with reſpect to the fluids, 


3dly, 'Twouvcn medicines do not to the taſte or ſmell diſcover 
any volatile or active parts, yet if their effects depend upon the 
change which they produce in the ſtate of the nervous power, 
it is hardly to be doubted that they operate only upon the ſen- 
ſible and irritable parts of the ſtomach. This 1 conceive to be 

the cafe of opiates and of moſt other narcotic powers, whoſe ſub- 
ſtance is known to remain in the ſtomach long after they have 
diſcovered their effects in the moſt diſtant parts of the ſyſtem.. 


4thly, Ir there are medicines ſuppoſed to act only when they. 
come in contact with the parts they are ſuppoſed: to act. upon, and 
that a certain quantity is neceſſary to be applied to theſe parts; and 
further, if ſuch medicines are either thrown: into the ſtomach in, 
ſmall quantity, or are of a nature to be ſlowly diſſolved there, 
ſo that they cannot be ſuppoſed in ſufficient quantity to, come- 
in contact with the parts they are deſtined to act upon, whilſt 
however their effects appear in theſe parts; it muſt, I think, be 
concluded, that theſe effects depend entirely. upon the operation 
of theſe medicines upon the ſtomach. This, if 1 miſtake not,, 
applies to the caſe of moſt vegetable aſtringents, and perhaps. 
to the foſſil alſo, whoſe effects, and eſpecially their. ſudden ef- 
1 feds,, 
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fects, upon diſtant parts of the ſyſtem, can only be accounted 
for by their operation upon the ſtomach. 


Stbiy, ANnoTHER circumſtance leading us to ſuppoſe that medi- 
eines act immediately upon the ſtomach, and by their operation 
there, affect the reſt of the ſyſtem, is the conſideration of all theſe 
caſes where they affect the ſyſtem very generally, while at the ſame 
time they act both ſuddenly and in ſmall quantity, and there- 
fore in circumſtances which cannot allow us to ſuppoſe that 
they are conveyed in ſubſtance to the parts in which their effects 
appear, Thus, as has been above obſerved, medicines which act 
very generally upon the nervous ſyſtem, or upon the particular 
parts of it remote from the ſtomach, cannot be ſuppoſed to be 
transferred in ſubſtance to the whole, or even to the particu- 
lar parts of that ſyſtem ; and therefore muſt neceſſarily be ſup- 
poſed to act in the ſtomach only. Not only, however, with reſpect 
to the nervous ſyſtem, but alſo with reſpect to the ſanguiferous, 
any very general effects produced there, as for example a ſweat- 
ing excited univerſally over the whole body, can be produced no 
otherwiſe by internal medicines excepting by ſuch as act on the 
ſtomach, and from thence communicate a ſtimulus to the heart 
and arteries. In many caſes of increaſed evacuations, it is in- 
deed pretty evident that the medicines exciting the evacuations 
are actually conveyed and applied to the ſecretories or excre- 
tories of the parts concerned ; but this cannot poſſibly be ſup- 
poſed with regard to ſweating, not only from the ſmall quan- 
tity of medicine employed, but perhaps alſo from the nature of 
the excretion, which is certainly not depending upon glands 
and their excretories. 


6thly, ANOTHER circumſtance inducing us to ſuppoſe me- 


dicines to act only on the ſtomach, is, that of their being ca- 
I pable 
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pable of being changed by the aſſimilating powers of the ſto- 
mach and inteſtines ; for ſuch medicines, if they act at all, muſt 
act immediately upon their entering into the ſtomach, or be- 
fore they are changed by digeſtion, 


Ir is true, with reſpe& to vegetables, and alſo certain ani- 
mal ſubſtances, it is often a certain portion of them only 
that can be ſubjected to our digeſtive powers, while the medi- 
cinal part of the ſame is hardly affected; and therefore it 
may be alleged, that their operation on the interior parts is 
not prevented by the powers of digeſtion. This indeed. does 
certainly ſometimes happen: but ſtill, as digeſtion breaks 
down very entirely the texture of vegetables, and evolves the 
ſeveral parts of them more entirely than they were in the en- 
tire vegetable, it thereby gives them an opportunity of acting 
immediately upon the ſtomach, and even may thereby prevent 
their activity from reaching beyond this organ. 


7thly, ANOTHER circumſtance which confines the operation 
of many medicines to the ſtomach, is their ſuffering a change 
there, if not by digeſtion at leaſt by mixture, 


Ir appears to me very clear, that in all animals who take in a 
quantity of vegetable aliments, and therefore in man, there is 
an acid, and commonly in conſiderable quantity, very con- 
ſtantly preſent in the ſtomach. It is therefore probable, that all 
alkaline ſubſtances are more or leſs neutralized there; and that 
conſequently, if they act at all as naked alkalines, they can 
act only upon the ſtomach before they are neutralized. It ap- 
pears, however, that alkaline ſubſtances frequently prove 


powerful medicines with reſpect to the remote parts of the ſy- 
ſtem ; 
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ftem ; and I think it muſt be concluded that their effects muſt 
be impated to their being changed into neutral ſalts in the ſto- 
mach, and operating in the other parts of the ſyſtem as neu- 
trals only; or perhaps their operation may be that of their 
changing the nature of our fluids, by their abſtracting a con- 
ſiderable portion of the acid which ſhould have entered into 
the compoſition of theſe fluids. ' 


On this ſubject of the changes which ſubſtances undergo in 
the ſtomach, it is to be obſerved, that the acid of the ftomach 
operates in this reſpe in two ways. 


, Tus acid may be applied to compounds, conſiſting of an 
alkali, and another part which has a weaker attraction to the 
alkali than the acid of the ſtomach. In ſuch caſe, the acid 
of the ſtomach is joined with the alkali, and throws looſe the 
ſubſtance before joined with it, ſo that the compound can no 
longer act in the form in which it was thrown into the ſtomach ; 
and this I think happens with reſpec to all ſoaps taken into the 
ſtomach, and which therefore cannot have any of the effects 
which their ſaponaceous form has been ſuppoſed to produce 
with reſpect to our fluids. 


AnoTHER effect of a like reſolution by the acid of the ſto- 
mach, is, in the caſe of neutral ſalts formed of an alkali with 
the acid of tartar; which, with reſpect to alkali, ſeems to have a 
weaker attraction than the acid of the ſtomach. It is therefore 
that we are ſo often diſappointed of the operations of ſoluble 
tartar; and if we are not, it muſt be imputed to the neutral 
formed of an alkali with the acid of the ſtomach, being as 
powerful a laxative as that formed of the acid of tartar, 


2d ly, 
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2dly, Tunxx is another caſe in which the acid of the ſtomach 
acts, and that is when it is applied to certain earthy and me- 
tallic ſubſtances, which are not ſoluble in our fluids, and are 
therefore, with reſpect to our bodies, perfectly inert; but 
by having the acid of the ſtomach applied to them, they are 
often changed into very active medicines, as we know to happen 
with reſpect to magneſia aids, and to ſeyeral ee of an- 
timony and mercury. CE 0 


Vor. I. 


CHAPTER HI. 


/ 


OF THE SEVERAL MEANS OF OUR LEARNING THE VIRTUES OF 
| MEDICINES. 


have already faid, that mankind very early became ac- 
quainted with the medicinal virtues of ſome ſubſtances 
not employed in diet; and we can eaſily conceive in what man- 
ner ſuch knowledge might be acquired, although we cannot ap- 
ply our conjectures on this ſubject to particulars, and hardly 
at all to the many particulars that ſeem to have been very early 
employed by the practitioners of phyſic. It may naturally be 
ſuppoſed that theſe practitioners, intent upon increaſing the 
number of remedies, might, by accidental obſervation, by ran- 
dom trial, or as guided by ſome analogy, diſcover new reme- 
dies, and thus increaſe their number, and retain thoſe eſpecial- 
ly which experience ſeemed to confirm. 


Uron this footing it has been alleged, that the numerous re- 
medies mentioned by Dioscokipꝛs and other ancient writers, were 
entirely the fruits of experience: But from what we have ſaid in 

our 
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our Hiſtory, and what we ſhall hereafter ſay reſpecting the 
fallacy of experience, it will be very evident, that as to moſt of 
the medicines employed, experience has had a very ſmall ſhare 
in eſtabliſhing the virtues which. have been commonly aſcri- 
bed to them. Thoſe diſappointments in practice which have 
ſo frequently occurred from following the-ancients, have very 
properly engaged modern phyſicians to ſeek for means not only 
of aſcertaining more exactly the virtues of the medicines in, 
uſe, but likewiſe for inveſtigating the virtues of ſubſtances be- 
fore untried. 


For this purpoſe the chemiſts. made the firſt attempts; and. 
PARACEL8US introduced the abſurd notions of aſtral influences, 
and of figuatures; while ſucceeding chemiſts have ſuggeſted. 
the utility of a chemical analyſis. The two firſt of theſe have been 
now long ago abſolutely exploded, though their effects have not 
yet entirely diſappeared in the writiags on the materia medica.. 
The third means of a chemical analyfis, though not entirely 
uſeleſs, does not go a rag way for the purpoic we are inqui- 
ring after. 


Tux means which at preſent are more eſpecially reſorted to 
and cultivated, are thoſe taken from Chemical Examination, 
from Botanical Affinity, from Senſible Qualities, and from Ex- 
perience ; and the application of each of theſe 1 al now con- 
ſider with all poſſible attention. 


Anricrs 
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AxricLE I. 07 the U/e m Chemical Reſolution in invefligating the 
Virtues of different Subſlances. 


Waex the employment of chemical remedies became firſt 
conſiderable in the hands of PAaracELsus and his followers, it 
was accompanied with ſuch viſionary and abſurd theories, as 
quite confounded and greatly corrupted the doctrines of the 
materia medica; but in progreſs of time chemiſtry corrected its 
own errors, and has come at length to be of the greateſt utility 
in improving the materia medica. It has done this, by aſcer- 
taining more exactly the qualities of the medicines before known 
and employed ; and in particular it has not only greatly relieved 
the materia medica, by rejecting the inert and ſuperfluous, and 
by marking the degree of qualities in ſimilar ſubſtances, but it 
has directed to a more judicious choice of theſe. Beſides thus 
correQting and improving the ancient materia medica, it has 
certainly given a valuable new one, by the many new produc- 
tions which it has diſcovered, and by the preparations it has in- 
vented or improved. Almoſt the whole of the ſaline ſubſtances 
taken from the three kingdoms, are the fruits of chemiſtry ; 
and the inflammable matters, except the expreſſed oils and a few 
foſſil ſubſtances, are alſo the productions of the ſame art. 


Soom have been the advantages obtained from chemiſtry in af- 

fording many, and ſome of the moſt efficacious, particulars of 

* the materia medica; and to the choice and proper uſe of the 
whole, an accurate knowledge of chemiſtry is abſolutely neceſ- 


ſary. 


Bur 
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IT has, however, been alſo ſuppoſed, that this art has actually 
been, or might be, uſeful in inveſtigating the virtues of vege- 
table and animal ſubſtances; although it does not appear to mo 
to have been in this particular ſucceſsful. What has been cal- 
led the Chemical Analyſis, or the diſtillation of ſubſtances with- 
out addition, has not anſwered the expectations entertained of 
it. After many very competent trials, it is now agreed, that 
ſuch an analyſis affords no correct nor certain information con- 
cerning the conſtituent parts of mixts; and the application of 
this kind of reſolution, therefore, is now entirely, or at leaſt 
very much, neglected, | 


Tun e PP AR Fol now attempted, is that which is 
ſuppoſed to ſeparate the parts of mixts without changing or 
much altering their nature. Thus, by a diſtillation of plants 
with water, we obtain their oils yery entirely ſeparate from 
their other parts, and in ſuch condition as we ſuppoſe thetn to 
have exiſted in the living plants. By the application of diffe- 
rent menſtruums, under different degrees of heat, we ſuppoſe 
that we ſeparate as ſoluble in theſe different menſtruums, parts 
which exiſted in the ſame ſtate in the entire plant ; although ſuch 
a ſuppoſition in many caſes is to be doubtfully admitted, as in the 
ſequel we ſhall have occaſion to remark. But however this 
may be, we muſt here obſerye, that by theſe practices it is 
ſeldom æhat we diſcover yirtues unknown before, and commonly 
only find out in what part of the ſubſtance, the virtue otherwiſe 
known more eſpecially reſides. By ſuch reſolution, indeed, we 
may upon ſome occaſions. find a virtue, that in the concentra- 
ted ſtate in which it is obtained, is more conſiderable than it 
was as diffuſed in the entire plant; and ſometimes we may 
ſeem thereby to find an entirely new medicine: but I hardly 


know any inſtances of this, or of our thus inveſtigating virtues 
not 
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not known before. It is poſſible indeed, that by our finding vir- 
tues lodged: pretty conſtantly in parts ſeparated by peculiar 
menſtruums, we may have an analogy leading us to ſuppoſe like 
virtues in the ſubſtances which we find to be extracted by like 
menſtruums ; but this analogy is very ſeldom applicable. For 
example, although we ſhould find the purgative virtue of plants 
to be commonly refiding in the reſinous parts of them, we 
cannot conclude that a plant which yields a refin to a fpiritu- 
ous menſtruum 1s therefore of a purgative quality ; and I will 
venture to aſſert, that the analogy drawn from chemical reſolu- 
tion goes but a very little way in inveſtigating virtues, 


Herz, however, it would be improper to omit acknowled- 
ging the great utility which has been derived from the labour 
that has been beſtowed in examining the various ſubjects of the 
materia medica by the ſolution of them in different menſtrunms. 
Theſe labours have certainly aſcertained the proper pharmaceuti- 
eal treat ent of many ſubſtances, and have thereby very much- 
improved our knowledge of the materia medica, eſpecially with 
rc ſpect to the preparations and compoſitions which form ſo, 


couſiderable a part ot it. 


I navz thus acknowledged the general utility of theſe la- 
bours, and ſhall have occaſion in another place ts dhe to what. 
extent they are wore particularly uſetul. 
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ARTICLE II. of the Uk of. Bocanical Aftmitics in emma the 
| Medical Virtues of Plants. 


IT has happened, I think unfortunately for the materia medi- 
ca, that the botaniſts have deemed it incumbent upon them 
not only to diſtinguiſh plants from one another, as was 
their proper buſineſs, but alſo to point out their medical virtues ; 
a taſk to which they were often very unequal. They have, 
however, commonly attempted it; and have done it in the 
moſt imperfect manner, for they have commonly compiled mere- 
ly from preceding authors with very little choice or judgment, 
and have thereby only multiplied uſeleſs and erroneous Wri- 
tings. 

Dana is truly 42 Rae of their labours on ontticiitar ſubjeds; 
but the later botaniſts have thought of much more extenſive 
application of their ſcience, as they have attempted to apply it 
very generally to the aſcertaining the virtues of vegetables. 

Wren the botaniſts found that vegetables, by a ſimilarity in 
the parts of their fructification, might be arranged under cer- 
tain genera, orders, and claſſes, this arrangement eſtabliſhed what 
I call their Botanical Aﬀinities. This affinity has been ſhown 
to apply in a conſiderable degree to a great number of vege- 
tables, though not yet to the whole of them ; but wherever it has 
been applied to orders and claſſes, ſo as to ſhow a very great ſi- 
milarity and affinity amongſt all the ſeveral ſpecies comprehend- 
ed under them, theſes are an conſidered as dre orders 
or claſſes. 
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Arrzx theſe natural orders came to be properly eſtabliſhed, 


the botaniſts came to perceive that where a great botanical af- 


finity took place, there was generally alſo a remarkable ſame- 
neſs, or affinity, among the ſeveral (TEN with reſpect to their 


medical virtues. 


Tuis in general was well founded; and ſuch a medical af- 
finity does actually take place, not only in the ſpecies of the 


ſame genus, but alſo to a great degree in the ſpecies of thoſe or- 


ders and claſſes which may be properly conſidered as natural. 
This gives an analogy whereby we may very often preſume that an 
untried vegetable is of the ſame nature and qualities with thoſe 
of the ſame genus and order to which it is related by a botani- 
a Ii war dawn 


Tas is truly to a certain extent juſt, and 5 with ſome 
advantage; but it is by no means ſo univerſally applicable as the 


botaniſts would ſeem to inſinuate, as there are every where ma- 


ny exceptions to be found. 


Even in the ſpecies of the ſame genus, there is often a great 
difference of qualities in the different ſpecies. The cucumis 


melo is very different in its- qualities from the cucumis colo- 


cynthis. 


In the natural orders, the exceptions are every where ſtill 
more conſiderable. In ſome of theſe orders, which conſiſt for 
the moſt part of the mildeſt vegetables, there are ſometimes 
thoſe of a deleterious kind ; and in certain orders which con- 
ſiſt of the moſt active and powerful ſubſtances, there are thoſe 
of a very inert and mild kind. The lolium temulentum among 
the gramina is an inſtance of the firſt aſſertion ; and the ver- 
5 | baſcum 
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4 


baſcum among the e or Solanacee, is an inſtance of the 177 
cond. | $3 


Axornzx obſervation to be attended to in employing the 
general analogy is, that though the plants of the ſame order 
may have a great reſemblance in the general quality, they have 
this in ſuch different degrees, as by no means to admit of a an in- 
b e choice for the e e of nm | X 

A FURTHER ebſevrition; and of ain greater importance, 
is, that although there be ſome reſemblance in the qualities 
of the plants belonging tò the ſame order, yet in the ſeveral 
ſpecies the reſemblance is not only ſeldom exact, but more com- 
monly there is a peculiar modification in each: and very often 
with the quality belonging to the order, there is aſſociated 
another, which is totally different either from that, or from any 
other of the order, and ſometimes of a dangerous kind ; ſo that 
the heedleſs practitioner might be very much deceived in well. 
ing to a botanical affinity alone. 


Ir ſtill farther merits attention, that though plants of the 
ſame natural order have commonly the qualities belonging 
to the order ſimilar in all their ſeveral parts, yet this is by 
no means univerſal. Plants in general have the qualities of 
their ſeveral parts conſiderably different, ſo that the root is of- 
ten of a very different quality from that of the leaves or ſeeds ; 
and the reſemblance that may be in the fructification, which 
eſpecially eſtabliſhes their botanical affinity, is by no means to 
be extended to all the ſeveral parts of the plants agreeing in 
that affinity, In their ſeveral parts, the common quality 
may not only be in very different degree, but in ſome of the 
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parts there may be a widely ditkrent and even a contrary Gi 
lity. 


- FROM all theſe conſiderations, it will readily appear, that the 
botanical affinity of plants, though it may be of ſome uſe in in- 
veſtigating their medical qualities, cannot be applied to the 
aſcertaining theſe virtues but with a great deal of caution, and 
never can afford any certain concluſion: without examining at. 
the ſame time their ſenſible qualities; ; Nor even then, except when 
the ſuppoſed megical virtue is confirmed by actual erperience 
on the human body. 


AxTicLe II I. Of the conſt deration of the Senſible Dyalitics of Sul 
Aances, as pointing out their Medical Virtues. 


—_— 


ANOTHER means propoſed for judging of the virtues of dif- 
ferent ſubſtances is, by attending to their ſenſible qualities of 
taſte, ſmell, and colour. As we have already remarked that the 
operation of medicines is chiefly on the nervous ſyſtem, ſo that 
as the ſenſations of taſte and ſmell depend upon an action of cer- 
tain ſubſtances upon the nerves of the tongue and noſe, and their 
effects are very often from thence communicated to the reſt of the 
body; ſo it may in ſome meaſure be preſumed, that thoſe actions 
on the organs of taſte and ſmell may be communicated to the 
whole of the nervous ſyſtem, or may ſhow an analogous power 
with reſpect to the [yet when applied to the other nervous 
parts of it. 


Uyox this, indeed, I reft ſo much, that I preſume very confi- 
dently to give it as a very general rule, that thoſe ſubſtances 
which do not at all affect the taſte or ſmell, and even thoſe 
which 
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which affect theſe organs in a flight degree only, may be con- 
ſidered as inert and uſeleſs; and that all ſuch ſubſtances ſhould 
be rejected from the liſts of the materia medica, excepting a 
very few, which, though without ſenſible qualities, may, on this 
very account, be of. 2 een Du fs or nee an 
_y | | dae 
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ALTHOUGH phyſicians have not ſufficiently attended to this 
general rule, they have, however, at all times, from ſubſtarices 
being endued with ſenſible qualities, preſumed; upon their acti- 
vity in the human body, and from the ſtate of their ſenſible 
qualities have formed a judgment of their medical virtues. It 
has indeed almoſt always happened, that from a fimilarity of 
taſte and ſmell in different ſubſtances, ee wave been 
ready to ſuppoſe a ſimilarity of virtues, 


Svcn a ſuppoſition indeed n many inſtances well founded; 
but it has been carried too far, as a ſimilarity of taſte and ſmell 
in different plants has been ſuppoſed to point out with ſome 

exactneſs the ſame medical virtues. Sir Joan FLover, Davin 
ABERCROMBIE, HoOFFMAN, and ſeveral others ſince their time, 
have, upon this plan, given ſyſtems of the whole materia medica. 


In the ſequel, I ſhall have occafion to make many applica- 
tions of the general doctrine, and ſhall endeavour to ſhow how 
far it may be juſtly carried; but at the ſame time, it is very 
proper here to be at ſome pains in pointing out the fallacy that 
attends the univerſal application of it. 


In the firſt place, there is a conſiderable difficulty in 
aſcertaining the difference of taſtes in different ſubſtances. 
There are ſome, ſuch as the acid, the ſweet, the bitter, and the 

S 2 ſtyptic- 
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ſtyptic, which-can be very well diſtinguiſhed:from one another, 
and about which mankind are generally agreed; but there are 
many other taſtes which cannot be comprehendedi under any 
one general head. It appears to me that ſome general heads 
bave been attempted, if not improperly at leaſt to very little 
purpoſe. Thus it has been common to make a genera) claſs of 
taſtes under the title of Acrid ; but this term expreſſes the 
force of impreſſion: rather than any particular ſenſation; and 
it has always comprehended ſubſtances of otherwiſe very diffe- 
rent qualities, which we ſhall' conſider. more Ty after- 
wards under the head of ima Tree 


ANOTHER title n with no betteb: ſicoeks: in forming a 
claſs of taſtes is the Nauſeous ; which is manifeſtly too general, 
as comprehending many which in general have a diſagreeable, 
but at the ſame time a peculiar taſte; in other words, one diffe- 
rent from any other, and therefore, not to be brought under 
any general title. It is obvious likewiſe, that the claſs. of 
nauſeous taſtes comprehends many ſubſtances of very different 
virtues ; and this muſt always give an inſuperable difficulty in 
the arranging virtues according to taſte.. 


Bes1Des the general taſtes which we have ſaid are tolerably 
well aſcertained, there are many combinations of theſe which 
gives a variety of taſtes not to be exactly aſcertained, nor al- 
ways, ſo far as we yet know, to be taken as a mark of particu- 
lar virtues. 


Bur further, when we have collected a number of ſubſtances. 
under any one of the general claſſes of taſtes, we find the indi- 
viduals poſſeſſing "oy different degrees of the ſame quality, and 
thereby 


* 
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thereby of very different powers. In many inſtances, indeed, 

where the quality of the claſs is prevalent in a plant, it has at the 

ſame time joined with it other qualities which give it different vir- 

tues from thoſe of the general claſs. It is needleſs, however, to 1 
inſiſt further here on the fallacy of the general doctrine, be- | 
cauſe we ſhall have frequent occaſion hereafter to take notice 

of it, and to point out the many exceptions with which it is to 

be received. | | 47) 


BoprEs which give out a ſtrong ſcent, whether agreeable or | | 
diſagreeable, ſeem to be peculiarly fitted to act upon our ner- EE. =— 
vous ſyſtem ; and ſome very powerful medicines are remarkable | 
for this quality. LI NR Vs, however, carries the matter too far, | | 
when he maintains, that odorous bodies act upon the nerves only, - 
whilſt ſapid bodies act upon the muſcular fibres only; for it is. ; | 
evident that ſapids act alſo, and ſometimes very powerfully, up- 


on the nerves.. 


WHATEVER may be in this, I go on to obſerve, that the jud-- 
ging of the virtues of plants from their particular ſcent; is liable- 4 
to ſtill more fallacy than the doctrine of taſtes. Scents are of | 9 
greater diverſity than taſtes, and it is ſtill more difficult to reduce 1 
them to any general claſſes. Indeed it does not occur that any 
other general diviſion can be made of them, than that of the agree- 
able and diſagreeable. It is true that each of theſe comprehend | 

a great variety, but not to be aſſorted with any preciſion under IF 
general heads. Linnzvus has attempted this; but it is enough i 
to look at his general titles, and his enumeration of plants under. . | 
each, to perceive that they give no preciſe ideas, nor point out Io 

any common qualities, but what ariſe from the general terms of 
agreeable and diſagreeable; and that even theſe are conſider- 


ably diverſified in reſpect of power, and very often ſhow dif- 
3 ferent 
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ferent effects according to the difference of the perſons to 


-whom they are applied. The analogy, therefore, afforded by 
odours is of rid Ras little uſe i in Wulrating the materia me- 


dica. 


Linnzvs, when he alleges that the virtues of medicines may 
be known from their ſenſible qualities, does, beſides the taſte and 
ſmell, ſuppoſe that the colour likewiſe may give ſome indica- 


tion of virtues ; and accordingly he has the following para- 


graph: © Color pallidus igſipidum, viridis crudum, luteus ama- 
« rum, tuber acidum, albus dulce, niger ingratum indicat.” 
But nobody poſſeſſed of the ſmalleſt knowledge of plants can 
miſs to mark ſo many exceptions to each of theſe, as to perceive 
that the attempt to eſtabliſh ſuch general poſitions is extremely 
frivolous and uſeleſs. 


ARTICLE IV. Of acquiring the Knowledge of the Virtues of Medicines 
by Experience. 


An experience of the effects of ſubſtances upon the living hu- 
man body, is certainly the only ſure means of aſcertaining their 
medical virtues ; but the employing of this experience is extremely 
fallacious and uncertain, and the writers on the materia medica 
abound with numberleſs falſe concluſions, which are however 
ſuppoſed or pretended to be drawn from experience. Such, in- 
deed, is the ſtate of this matter, that nobody can conſult thoſe 
writers with any ſucceſs or ſafety, unleſs he is prepared with a 
great deal of ſcepticiſm on the ſubject; and it has been owing 
to want of diſcernment in this matter, that the writers upon it 
have compaled one after another ſo many particulars that are 
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frivolous and falſe. It may be uſeful, therefore; to ſtudents, if we 
ſhall here point out the many miſtakes and falſehoods which 
1 to have been drawn from ee eee . 


Tun firſt tance to be given of b, is with reſpecl to 
thoſe ſuppoſed remedies which, both from their nature and 
from their being placed at a diſtance from the human body, 
cannot be ſuppoſed to have any action upon it. Such are the 
various charms, ſuperſtitious practices, ſympathetic powers, and 
inodorous amulets, which have been formerly employed. Theſe 
are indeed in the preſent age very generally neglected; but it 


ſerves ſufficiently to ſhow. the fallacy of experience, that for- 


merly thoſe remedies had numerous teſtimonies in their favour. 
Mr BoyLE thought he had ſeen with his own eyes the opera- 
tion of the ſympathetic powder; and he had the teſtimony of 
divers phyſicians and other ſober perſons in its favour. It is- 


not neceſſary at preſent to give other inſtances of this; but if 
it were proper to do it, we would refer to the ſecond volume of 
the Acta Nature Curioſorum, Obſervation 195; a collection of 


old women's tales, countenanced by the publication of them by- 
a learned ſociety within theſe forty years. Here is a ſpecimen, . 
Art. xx1. Lactis abundantia et defeflus. © Pro certo affirmarunt 
“ mihi nuper matronæ binæ prudentes et honeſtæ, ſe in ſeipſis 
* efficaciam ſeminis nigellæ multoties expertas eſſe, quod nem- 
pe retro appenſum lac abundans diſcuſſerit, antrorſum autem- 
* auxerit.” It is indeed to be regretted that ſuch remedies are 
not yet every where ſufficiently exploded, when we find ſo emi-- 
nent a practitioner as the late Mr DE Hazn ſhowing ſome faith: 
in the verbena employed as an amulet. But a perſon who like 
him believed in magic, muſt have been expoſed to every uren. 
ſtitious fancy. 
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AmoTurr inſtance of falſe experience I would give, is 
with reſpet to the virtues imputed to ' ſeveral ſubſtances, 
which, though taken into the body, paſs through it quite 
unchanged, and are abſolutely inert, as they are neither ſo- 
luble in our fluids, nor endued with any qualities that can 
operate upon either the ſolids or fluids of our bodies. Such 
are the various Silicious bodies, from mountain cryſtal to the 
gems or -precious ſtones which have formerly had a place in 
our diſpenſatories ; and which, though now expunged from the 
Britiſh, do ſtill hold a place in many others. Their virtues are 
ſtill ſuppoſed and mentioned by materia medica writers; and 
when the late Mr Voz ſupports the virtue of mountain cry- 
ſtal from his own experience, I have no doubt of his having 
been deceived in his experiments. 


To give athird inſtance, whenever to ſubſtances obviouſly inert, 
or ſuch as have little power in changing the human body, and 
ſuch as are every day taken into it in conſiderable quantity, 
without producing any ſenſible change, we find conſiderable ef- 
fects imputed, it may be held to be a miſtaken experience. Thus, 
when the excellent LIN Næus tells us that he preſerved himſelf 
from the gout by eating every year plentifully of ſtrawberries, 
Lam perſuaded that he was deceived by a miſtaken experience. 
It is indeed ſurpriſing that this eminent perſon ſhould have been 
expoſed to ſuch a fallacy ; but in the writings on the materia 
medica, there occur hundreds of ſuch fallacies under very re- 


ſpeclable names. 


Lx almoſt all the writings upon this ſubject, many virtues have 
been imputed to ſubſtances either abſolutely inert, or poſſeſſed 
of ſenſible qualitics in a ſmall degree only, Theſe virtues, 
indeed, are often ſuppoſed upon a pretended experience; but 
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practitioners have ſo clearly diſcovered the fallacy of this, that 


now for a long time paſt they have been neglecting more and 
more theſe inert and impotent ſubſtances. The catalogues of 
the materia medica have been conſtantly diminiſhing in the ſuc- 


ceſlive editions of our diſpenſatories; and it has been chiefly by 


the omiſſion of thoſe uſeleſs ſubſtances. This, however, in the 
moſt part of them, has not gone ſo far as perhaps it might 
have done; and here a long liſt might be given of ſuch as 
ſeem to be improperly retained; but we abſtain from this at 
preſent, as we ſhall have occaſion to do it more properly with 
reſpect to molt of the particulars A 25 


A rourn inſtance of falſe experience, is when medicines 
are ſaid to have cured diſeaſes, or to have corrected cir- 
cumſtances of the body, which never exiſted. An example 
of this is, when medicines are ſaid to have corrected an atra- 
bilis ; a ſtate of the fluids, which all the reaſoning of Dr Bozx- 
HAAVE cannot perſuade me, to have ever taken place in the hu- 
man body. It ſeems to have been a pure hypotheſis of the an- 
- cients, who were by no means in a condition to judge properly 
of ſuch matters, 


Ie inclined to judge in the ſame manner with reſpect to the 
lentor or preternatural ſpiſſitude of the fluids ſo commonly ſup- 
poſed by the moderns. That no ſuch morbid ſpiſſitude can ever 
occur, we would not poſitively aſſert; but there is hardly in 
any caſe evidence of its having actually taken place: and it is 
probable, that in ninety-nine caſes of the hundred in which it 
bas been ſuppoſed, it is a mere hypotheſis. Conſidering both 
this and the falſe theory with reſpect to the operation of 
the medicines ſuppoſed to cure it, there can be little doubt in 
Vo. I. T aſſerting, 
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aſſerting, that it affords many inſtances of a falſe experience ad- 
duced by writers on the materia medica. 


ANOTHER example of the ſame kind occurs with reſpect to 
alexipbarmics, ſo frequently mentioned. For, not to mention 
the doubts that might be raiſed, in many caſes of fever, con- 
eerning the exiſtence of a morbific matter, and the doubts. 


alſo with reſpect to the cure of fevers as depending upon the 


expulſion of ſuch matter, it may be alleged, that not ouly the 
doubtful exiſtence of their object, but alſo the want of any 
clear evidence of their operation, gives every reaſon to be- 
lieve that the alexipharmic powers reported by writers are, for. 
the moſt part art leaſt, inſtances of a falſe experience; 


A rin inſtance of a falſe experience adduced, may be found: 
in many caſes where a diſeaſe does actually take place; but 
where the operation of the medicines ſuppoſed to cure it, is ſo 
far as we yet know, extremely improbable: One example of 
this ſeems to be the ſuppoſed ſolution ↄf a ſtone in the bladder 
by medicines taken in by the mouth. It is very doubtful if 
any ſuch medicines are yet known to phyſicians : but not to 
enter into the diſputes that have lately occurred, and which 
may ſtill ſubſiſt among phyſicians upon this, ſubject, it is very 
probable that in the many inſtances. of ſuch a power, reported 


both by ancient and by modern writers, they aſſord many. ex- 


amples of a greatly miſtaken experience, 


UnDEs this head may be mentioned the reports of the eſſects 
imputed to medicines, which, though not impoſlible, are, how- 
ever, from our late experience rendered very improbable, at 
leaſt. in the many inilances in which they have been alleged. 

An 
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An example of this which may be given, is with reſpect to me- 
dicines ſuppoſed to promote the menſes in the female ſex. That 
there are medicines having ſuch a power, is hardly to be de- 
nied ; but practitioners have been often diſappointed in the em- 
ployment of the medicines ſaid by writers on the materia me- 


dica to have had ſuch a power; and I have had many of the 


moſt eminent practitioners of theſe days giving me this report. 


Therg, is, however, hardly any virtue more frequently aſcribed 


to medicines than this in the materia medica writers ; and it 
may therefore be aſſerted, that in few'caſes thoſe writers have 
had it aſcertained by any proper experience. 


Axornzx example of the ſame kind that may be alleged, is 
with reſpec to medicines ſaid to promote urine. That there 
are medicines of ſuch a power, every body knows ; but at the 
ſame time every practitioner will allow that it is an effect 
which he often fails in producing, though employing the medi- 
cines recommended for that purpoſe by materia medica wri- 
ters: and it may be ſuſpected, that in very many of the inſtances 
in which they aſcribe this virtue to medicines, they have pro- 
ceeded upon a falſe experience, or perhaps upon none at all. 


Bur if the emmenagogne and diuretic powers have been ſo 
often falſely aſcribed to medicines, this will be more readily ad- 


birth of children; and more certainly ſtill with reſpect to thoſe 
ſaid to expel the ſecundines or dead fetuſes. Such medicines 
have entirely loſt their credit with modern practitioners; and if 


an overweening partiality to the ancients, who fo frequently 


report ſuch virtues, can believe that they were guided by experi- 
ence, there can be little doubt in alleging that they have given 
us numerous inſtances of a falſe one. 
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A $1xTH inſtance, and a very fruitful ſource of falſe expe- 

rience, is when eſſects that do really take place, are imputed to 
medicines employed, while they are truly owing to another 
cauſe; and particularly when effects imputed to medicines do 
truly proceed from the ſpontaneous operations of the animal 
economy, or of nature as we commonly ſpeak. It is hardly 
neceſſary to give as an inſtance of this, the exploded opinion 
concerning the reunion of fractured bones, which was foygperly 
ſuppoſed to be promoted by certain medicines, but is now 
univerſally conſidered as an inſtance of falſe experience, as the 
effect is now judged to be entirely the operation of nature. 


Tuls perhaps might have been paſſed over; but it would not 
have been ſo proper to omit taking notice of an inſtance of the 
ſame kind which is ſtill to be found in almoſt every materia me- 
dica writer. It is the imputing to medicines taken in by the 
mouth, the power of promoting the cure of wounds; and ac- 
cordingly a very great number of vegetables are ſtill mentioned 
under the title of Vulneraries. This virtue ſeems to be very of- 
ten aſcribed to medicines, when hardly any other could be aſcri- 
bed to them. ; 


IT feems to be very generally ſuppoſed at preſent, that the 
eure of wounds is entirely or chiefly the work of nature, and, 
if accidental circumſtances ſhould not occur to hinder it, that 
nature will conſtantly do the buſineſs. So far are Britiſh prac- 
titioners perſuaded of this doctrine, that it is extremely un- 
uſual for any of them to employ any internal medicine under 
the title of Vulneraries, or to proceed upon the ſuppoſition that 
any internal medicine can aſſiſt in the common cure of wounds. 
It is indeed poſſible, that a certain flaccidity of the part affect- 
ed, may retard the ſuppuration of wounds, or may diſpoſe them 
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to gangrene ; and in ſuch caſes our practitioners employ inter- 
nally the Peruvian bark ; but it is the only vulnerary they 
uſe: And although in the liſt of yulneraries given by writers, 
there may be ſome medicines which might have an operation 
analogous to that of the bark, yet I believe this was not at all 
perceived by the practitioners who formerly employed them: 
and it is very probable, that the moſt part of the particular vulne- 
raries recited had little power of any kind ; and certainly no- 
thing was to be expected from the injudicious and abſurd com- 
poſitions that. were offered under that title. | 

In how many inſtances the effects of the operations of nature 
have been falſely imputed to the operation of medicines, need hard- 
1y be ſaid. From the firſt beginnings of phyſic to the preſent day, 
it has been generally ſuppoſed that many diſeaſes are cured en- 
tirely or chiefly by the operations of nature, and that many of 
the cures ſuppoſed to be effected by medicine are often effected 
by nature alone, or perhaps either by accidental occurrences 
taking place in the animal ceconomy, or by certain external cir- 
cumſtances which have accidentally occurred; and therefore, 
that in innumerable inſtances the effects of medicines pretend- 
edly founded on experience are often miſtaken and falſe. 


How often this has happened, or how often it has occaſioned 
miſtakes in the writings on the materia medica, it is not neceſſary 
to ſay here. It will, however, be allowable to take notice of one 
inſtance that has, I believe, occurred in almoſt every writing upon 
the ſubject. This is with reſpect to the jaundice ; a diſeaſe taken 
notice of in all ages, but whoſe nature has been underſtood on- 
ly in very late times, and ſo lately that even Dr Boxxnaavs 
underſtood it very imperfectly, It ſeems to be now very gene- 
rally agreed, that the diſeaſe is never owing to the interrupted 
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ſecretion of bile, but always to the after NIE of its 
paſſage from the liver to the duodenum. 


 WueTHER the jaundice may be produced by a reabſorption 
-of bile that has been copiouſly poured into the inteſtines, as 
ſome phyſicians have thought, I would not poſitively determine 
but am diſpoſed to believe, that the interruption of its paſſage 
already mentioned is very univerſally the cauſe of jaundice, by 


the reabſorption or regurgitation of the bile accumulated in the 


biliary ducts paſſing into the blood-veſſels. The interruption 
mentioned may be owing to different cauſes; but it is ſufficient to 
our preſent purpoſe to remark, that in ninety-nine of the hundred 
inſtances of the diſeaſe, the paſſage of the bile is interrupted by 
biliary concretions formed in the gall-bladder, and falling down 
into the ductus communis; and that it has eſpecially been in 
caſes of this kind that various medicines have been ſuppoſed to 
cure the jaundice: but all of them may perhaps be conſidered 
as inſtances of a falſe experience. We know of no medicines 
capable of diſſolving biliary concretions, that can be conveyed 
into the body fo as to reach theſe coneretions as they exiſt in 
the ductus choledochus communis; and of the hundred medi- 
cines which have been reported to have cured the jaundice, 
there is not one of them that we can conceive to have either the 
power of diſſolving the concretion, or of expeding its paſſage into 
the duodenum. Theſe reports, therefore, of their curing the diſ- 
eaſe, may be conſidered as ſo many inſtances of a falſe experience. 
They have been commonly owing to the fallacia cauſæ pro non 
cauſa, The membranes of the human body readily admit of a 
gradual and conſiderable extenſion ; and therefore the coats of 
the ductus choledochus often ſuffer ſuch a dilatation as to allow 
biliary coneretions to paſs into the duodenum. When this 
Happens, it very ſoon puts an end to the appearance of jaun- 
dice. 


* — ' * Fo 
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dice. If, however, at the ſame time, a perſon labouring under 
the diſeaſe had been for ſome time uſing a medicine recom- 
mended for it, the cure is imputed to this; though, for the rea · 
ſons given above, it could not truly have any ſhare in it. 


A $EVENTH inſtance of falſe experience is that which has ariſcn. 
from miſtakes concerning the nature of diſeaſes, which, though: 
ſimilar in certain circumſtances, are, however, in their nature 

, conſiderably different. Thus, in materia medica writers, there 
is nothing more common. than the mention of the ſame remedy 
for the cure of diarrhoea and dyſentery. As aſtringents they 
may be uſeful in the former ; but in the latter, eſpecially in its: 
beginning, they are not only uſeleſs, but improper and pernici- 
ous. When, therefore, they are reported from experience to have: 
cured the latter, it ſeems to have been either from ſuppoſing a 
caſe of diarrhœa to be that of a dyſentery; or at leaſt from not 
attending to the circumſtances of the caſe, and from giving that 
as a general remedy which is adapted only to one particular cir- 
eumſtance of the diſeaſe. This is a mode of writing on the: 
materia medica which has introduced great confuſion and many 
pernicious miſtakes into the practice of phylic.. 


Tux eighth and laſt inſtance of falſe experience that I ſhall 
mention, is that which has ariſen from miſtakes concerning me- 
dicines. Thus, modern writers have aſcribed virtues which they 
have copied from DioscoriDes, to medicines which are very 
different from thoſe to which the ancient writers had aſcribed 
them, though ſtill vouched by the pretended experience of the: 
moderns. | 


 _ From this view of the many inſtances of falſe experience ad- 
duced by writers ou the materia medica, and which inſtances 
are | | | 4 
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5 found in almoſt every writer on the ſubject, it will ap- 


pear that theſe writings are for the moſt part a compilation of 
miſtakes and falſehoods, againſt the impoſition of which a ſtudent 
ſhould be very much on his guard. It indeed requires more 
knowledge, diſcernment, and experience, than the ſtudent at the 
time he commonly enters upon this ſtudy can poſſibly have; but 
it may be of uſe to inſpire him with general doubt and diffi- 
dence: and it is hoped, that the remarks we have taken the li- 
berty of ſuggeſting, may be in ſome meaſure uſeful both to 
teachers of the materia medica and to phyſicians engaged in 
the practice of phyſic. | 


' BerorE diſmiſſing this ſubject, it is incumbent upon me to ob- 
ſerve, that the writers upon the materia medica have reported 
the falſe experiences mentioned, chiefly from their miſtaken 
judgment, and rarely under any conſciouſneſs of falſehood : But 
it muſt, however, be acknowledged, that this laſt has alſo un- 
happily taken place, and that many facts have been obtruded 
upon the public by perſons conſcious of their being falſe. This 
has happened ſometimes from an attachment to particular 
theories, which their authors have deſired to maintain, and have 
therefore often ſupported by pretended facts and experiments. 
Sometimes the ſame effects have been produced by an attach- 
ment to a particular method of cure, or to particular remedies 
which their authors ſuppoſed they had diſcovered or invented, 
and which they have often ſupported by facts which perhaps 
their prejudices have made them ſuppoſe to be true, but which 
they have admitted without rigorous examination of their 
truth, and ſometimes conſcious of their falſchood. 


Tuis leads me to obſerve, that a very fertile ſource of falſe 
| facts 
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facts has been opened for ſome time paſt. This is, in ſome 
young phyſicians, the vanity of being the authors of obſerva- 
tions, which are often too haſtily made, and ſometimes per- 
haps very entirely dreſſed in the cloſet. We dare not at pre- 
ſent be particular; but the next age will diſcern many inſtances 
of perhaps the direct falſehoods, and certainly the many miſ— 
takes in fact, produced in the preſent age, concerning the 
powers and virtues of medicines. 


I KAVE now ſaid enough of the falſehoods which have pre- 
vailed, or may further prevail, in writings on the materia me- 
dica. | | 


Bur, upon this ſubject of the inveſtigation of medicinal virtues 
by experience, I muſt ſtill remark, that there are ſeveral kinds of 
experiment which have been not very fitly employed for the pur- 
poſe, One is, the giving the ſubſtances to brute animals, and ob- 
ſerving their effects upon theſe. This is a very proper meaſure 
in the inveſtigating the powers of all untried ſubſtances, and may 
give a proper caution with regard to the trial of the ſame upon 
the human body ; but it can go no farther : for it is well known 
that the effects may be very different in the two ſubjects, as 
ſome ſubſtances act much more powerfully, and others more 
weakly, upon the human body, than upon thoſe of brutes ; and 
therefore we can draw no certain conclufion from the effects 
of ſubſtances upon brute animals, till they are actually tried up- 
on the human body.. 


ANOTHER mode of experiments for aſcertaining the virtue of 
medicines, has been by mixing them with the blood immediate- 
ly drawn out of the veſſels. This has given us ſome knowledge 
of the nature of our fluids, and of the effects of ſome ſubſtances 
Vox. I. U | mixed 
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mixed with them in this manner. - Perhaps ſome general con- 
cluſions may be drawn from theſe experiments; but materia 
medica writers have often drawn concluſions from them, with- 
out attending to the difference that may ariſe from the changes 
which many ſubſtances undergo in the firſt paſſages, before they 
are mixed with the blood, and without conſidering the differ- 
ence between the quantities applied in theſe experiments to a ſmall 
portion of the blood, and of the quantities that can poſſibly be 
introduced by the mouth, and which are to be diffuſed i in the 
| whole of the maſs of blood. In conſequence of this, many 
erroneous judgments have been given by writers on the materia 
medica, as I ſhall mention hereafter on the ſubject of the par- 
ticular medicines with reſpet to which theſe falſe judgments 


have been given. _ 


A THIRD mode of experiment employed for inveſtigating 
the virtues of medicines, has been by injecting them into the 
veins of living brutes; and ſuch experiments have been fre- 
quently made, but have afforded very few concluſions or cer- 
tain inſtruction. Whatever are the effects of ſubſtances ap- 
plied in this manner, they muſt be very different from what 
they would be if introduced into the body by the mouth; when, 
by the changes they may ſuffer in the firſt paſſages, and eſpe- 
cially from the dilution and diffuſion which they neceſſarily 
undergo there, cannot poſſibly have the ſame effects as when 
injected into the veſſels. It is proper alſo to remark, that the 
eſſects which have generally occurred in conſequence of injec- 
tions into the veſſels of brutes, and particularly the coagulation 
produced by almoſt every thing thrown in, will, it is believed „long 
prevent our trying this mode of the application of medicines to 
the human body. 


WITH 
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W1Tu reſpe& to both theſe modes of experiment laſt mention 


ed, it muſt be obſerved, that the reſult of the experiments reported 
is often ſo contradictory, and ſuch want of chemical knowledge 
has ſo often appeared in making the experiments, that at pre- 
| ſent very few concluſions can be drawn from them, 


Wr have now finiſhed the ſeveral ſubjects which ſeemed ne- 
ceſlary to be conſidered as an introduction to the ſtudy of the 
materia medica; but before entering upon the particular ſab- 
jects of it, I think it ſtill requiſite to ſay a few words concern- 
ing the plan moſt proper for a treatiſe of this kind, or the or- 
der in which the ſeveral ſubjects of it may be moſt properly 
arranged, a 
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OF THE MOST PROPER PLAN FOR A TREATISE ON THE MATERIA | 
MEDICA. 


HE order in which the ſeveral ſubjects of the materia me- 
dica have been conſidered, has been very different in dif- 


ferent writers; and which is the moſt proper, has been diſpu- 


ted about, while many are of opinion that it is of little conſe- 
quence, which of them is followed. It has generally been thought 
proper to follow a plan in which the ſubjects are, according to 
a certain affinity, brought together, ſo that a number of them 
might be for the purpoſe of medicines conſidered under the 
ſame view. Thus, Dr BoERHAAE conſidered them in the or- 
der of the botanical ſyſtem he had formed; and Linnzvs in 
the order of his own; in which he is followed by Bercivs. 


But it will, however, be obvious, that as no botanical ſyſtem 
in every part of it collects plants by their natural affini- 


ties; ſo it will only be when ſuch ſyſtems have many natu- 
ral claſſes and orders, that they will collect the ſubjects of 
the materia medica, that are at the ſame time connected by 

their 
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their medicinal qualities 3 and that conſequently this principal 
object cannot be obtained throughout the whole of any ſyſtem. 


IT has accordingly been thought proper to follow the botani- 
cal affinities, in ſo far only as theſe can be thrown into natural 
orders; and this, therefore, has been attempted by the learned 
 MuRRAv, fo far as he has yet proceeded : but from what we 

have ſaid above with reſpect to the imperfection of the botani- 
cal affinities in pointing out a ſimilarity of medicinal virtues, 
it will appear that this plan will not always unite ſubjects in 
the latter point of view; and when we conſider that there are yet 
many plants which do not enter into any natural order, theſe 
muſt be diſpoſed of in an arbitrary manner, and probably in an 
unconnected ſtate. It muſt be owned, however, that though the 
ſcheme of botanical affinities does not entirely anſwer the purpoſe, 
yet it will till go a certain length, and ought not to be neglect- 
ed in the ſubdiviſions of any general plan that may be aſſumed. 


IT has been ſuppoſed by ſome to be a more eligible plan to 
unite the ſeveral ſubſtances, as they happen to be related by their 
ſenſible qualities; and this method CarTHEUsER and GLE- 
DITSCH have attempted. This certainly may have its uſe ; but 
from what is ſaid above reſpecting the imperfection of this ſcheme 
for inveſtigating virtues, it will appear that it will not always 
unite ſubjects that ought to be united under the ſame view; and 
it will be found, that in the authors mentioned who have exe- 
cated it in the beſt manner poſſible, the deſired effect is by no 
means produced. 


From the difficulty of rendering any of theſe plans tolerably 
exact and perfect, ſome writers have deſerted-all of them, and 
thought it beſt to throw the ſeveral articles into an alphabetical 


order, as NEWMANN and Lewis have done. If, however, there 
2 1 can 
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can be any advantage from bringing ſubjects of ſome affinity toge- 
ther, this alphabetical order is the moſt unfit for the purpoſe, as 
by ſeparating ſimilar ſubſtances, it muſt be perpetually diſtract- 
ing to the ſtudent. It can therefore have no advantage but that 
of a dictionary, in referring readily to any particular ſubject that 


may be mquired after; but this advantage can be obtained in 


every plan by means of an index, which cannot be ſaved even 
in an alphabetical work, as the different names under which 
the ſame ſubſtances are known neceſſarily requires an index 
comprehending all thoſe different names. 


 S1m1iLAR to thoſe of the alphabetical order, are thoſe plans 
which, after arranging the ſeveral articles of the materia me- 
dica according to the part of the plant employed, as roots, 
leaves, &c. have thrown theſe again into an alphabetical order, 
as ALsTON and Voctgr have done; but it is obvious that this 
eſtabliſhes no connection between the ſubjects that follow one 
another, and can have no advantage over the alphabetical or- 
der. Further, by ſeparating the conſideration of the ſeve- 
ral parts of vegetables, it will both ſeparate ſubjects that ought 


to be conſidered together, and will occaſion unneceſſary repe- 


tition. 


ArTER rejecting all theſe different plans, it will, I think; ap- 
pear, that as the ſtudy of the materia medica is truly the ſtudy 
of, the medicinal virtues, ſo the plan that arranges the ſeveral 
ſubſtanees according to their agreeing in ſome general virtues, 
will be the beſt adapted to acquiring the knowledge of theſe, 
and will moſt readily inform the practitioner what different 
means he can employ for his general purpoſe. It will alſo in- 
form him how far the ſeveral fimilar ſubſtances may differ in 


their degree of power, or how far from the particular qualities 


aſſigned to each he may be directed or limited in his choice. 
As 
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As it ſeems proper that every practitioner ought, as far as poſ- 
ſible, to practiſe upon general indications; ſo it is evident that | 
his ſtudy of the materia medica is eſpecially to know the ſeve- 
ral means that can anſwer theſe. Such a plan, therefore, muſt 
be the moſt proper for giving a ſtudent inſtruction; and if, 
while medicines are arranged according as they anſwer ge- 
neral indications, the particulars be likewiſe thrown together 
as far as poſſible according to their ſenſible qualities and , bota- 
nical affinities, this plan will have the advantage of any other 
that has been propoſed for preſenting together the ſubjects that 


ought to be conſidered at one and the ſame time, and give the 
beſt means of recollecting every thing that relates to them. 


Svucn is the plan I am to follow; and I am particularly wil $5 | ; 

ling that this treatiſe of the materia medica ſhould be conſider- 

ed as giving a therapeutice, or methodus medendi, from which 

part of the medical ſyſtem the materia medica cannot properly 

be ſeparated. It may indeed be alleged, that as the thera- 

peutice muſt be founded on a particular ſyſtem of phyſiology . 

and pathology, ſo it muſt be liable to all the errors and fallacies e 

of theſe: but every treatiſe on the materia medica which refers 

the virtues of medicines to general indications, muſt be expo- 

ſed to the ſame objections; and though we cannot preſume to 

ſay, that our plan in this reſpect ſhall be without miſtakes, yet 

our general plan in moſt of its parts being nearly the ſame with 

moſt other ſyſtems, we truſt it ſhall not be very faulty : And 

as it is a principal purpoſe of this treatiſe to render the metho- 

dus medendi, or the eſtabliſhing of general indications,” more 
correct, and better adapted to the particulars of the materia 

medica, than it has hitherto been, ſo it affords a particular reaſon 


for our following this plan; which in general is very much the 
. ſame 
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ſame with that of Dr BozxHAAVx in his treatiſe De Viribus Me- 
dicamentorum, and ſuch as has been followed by ſeveral late au- 
thors, as SYIELMAN, Loxsgcks, and LieuTAup. 


Ix following this plan, I ſhall have occaſion to employ ſome 


general terms in a ſenſe different from that of other writers: 


and, therefore, that I may be afterwards more eaſily underſtood, 
it is judged neceſſary here to give ſome explanation of theſe 
terms; and at the ſame time, as 1 ſhall be frequently obliged to 
mention alſo the terms employed by other writers, it is judged 
neceſſary likewiſe to explain in what ſenſe -theſe are to be ta- 


ken, 


To do this properly, I think it may be of ſervice to ſtudents of 
the materia medica if ſome pains ſhall be taken here to explain 
the whole of the general terms employed by writers on this ſub- 
jet. In doing this, I ſhall, with reſpect to each term, endea- 
your to ſay in what ſenſe it has been commonly or particularly 
employed ; with what propriety it has been uſed; why I do 
not employ it; and very often why it ſhould not be employed 
at all. For this purpoſe, 1 ſhall throw the whole of the terms 
into an alphabetical order, and thus give a dictionary which I 
hope may be uſeful and convenient for perſons entering up- 
on the ſtudy of the materia medica. In doing this, it ſeems 
proper and neceſſary to give the appellations as employed by 


Latin writers; and if upon any occafion the explanation of an 


Engliſh term is ſought for, it will be readily found by the help 
of the index placed at the end of the whole work. 


DICTI- 


* 
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DI 371 ONARY i the GENERAL TERMS employed by Writers | 
of the MATERIA MEDICA. 


A. 


_ ABLUENTIA, Ablaents, Medicines ſuited to waſh off from the 
external or internal ſurfaces of the body, any matters improper- 
ly adhering to them. They are either water or other fluids, 
which can act by their fluid quality, and may be in the form of 
lotion, gargariſm, or injection. The term of Abluent is ſeldom 
employed, and more commonly that of Aer gent or Detergent ; 
and under theſe titles are commonly mentioned medicines 
which not only by their fluidity waſh off adhering matters, but 
ſuch alſo as are ſuppoſed to do it by their power of reſolving 
and looſening the cohefion of the adhering matters. In this 
ſenſe, however, theſe terms are too general, and therefore ought 
not to be employed; and when they have been employed with 
reſpe@ to the internal parts, it has generally been upon a falſe 
ſuppoſition of their power of reſolving viſcid ſubſtances, which 
we ſhall hereafter endeayour to ſhow to be commonly miſta- 


Ken, 


ABoRTIVA, Abortives, Medicines capable of occaſioning an 
abortion in pregnant women. Theſe medicines have been 
otherwiſe named Amblotica and Ecbolica; and they are com- 
Vol. I. X monly 
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monly ſuppoſed to have alſo the power of promoting the natu- 
ral birth, of forcing off the placenta, and even of expelling a 
dead foetus. Theſe laſt mentioned powers, though frequently 
aſcribed to medicines by the ancients, ſeem to me, and perhaps 
to moſt phyſicians of theſe days, to be imaginary, and accord- 
ingly ſuch medicines are now hardly ever employed. There is 
little foundation for ſuppoſing the power of any medicines to be 
ſpecifically determined to the uterus; and ſeemingly there are 
no other abortiva than ſuch as produce their effects by a violent 
general operation. 


AB$SORBENTI4, Abforbemts. Dry bodies ſuited to ſuck liquids 
into their pores. In this general ſenſe the term is now very 
ſeldom employed, and is almoſt ſtrialy confined to certain 
earths ſuited to take acids into their pores, and at the ſame time 
to deſtroy their acid quality. They will be conſidered hereaf- 
ter under the title of Antacida. 


 ABSTERGENTIA, Ab/tergents. See Abluentia.. 


Acor A. Medicines, and particularly unguents, ſuited to take 
off the laſſitude induced by exerciſe and labour. The term may 
be employed for ſome general meaſures to this purpoſe ; but I 
know of no medicines ſuited to it, except by a general quality, 
and therefore would admit of no ſuch title to be applied to 
medicines. 


AcovsT1ca. Medicines ſuited to cure deafneſs, or other defect: 
of hearing. This is an inſtance of thoſe general terms which have 
confounded the materia medica and the practice of phyſic. As 
deafneſs, or any other diſeaſe, may depend upon different cauſes, 
and ſuch as may require different and even oppoſite remedies, 

3 - ſtudents 
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ſtudents cannot be properly. inſtructed, ' unleſs remedies are 
pointed out as ſuited to the particular cauſe and peculiar circum- 
ſtances of the diſeaſe, It is poſlible, indeed, that a practitioner 
may have found a deafneſs relieved or cured by a certain reme- 
dy, when he could neither aſcertain the ſtate of the diſeaſe nor 
the operation by which the remedy was uſeful ; and I would 
not refuſe to mark ſuch facts: but while matters are on that 
footing, they can only lead to a random empirical practice, 
which every body knows has been not only uſeleſs but frequent- 
ly hurtful. Such general terms, therefore, as acouſtics, ſerve 
to miſlead rather than inſtruct, and ſhould never be employ- 


ed. 


| airs, Agglutinants, Medicines ſuited to cement 
and reunite ſoft parts preternaturally ſeparated, and therefore 
employed in wounds and ulcers ; but our Britiſh ſurgeons nei- 
ther know ſuch medicines, nor employ any ſuppoſing them to 
be ſuch. They ſuppoſe the buſineſs to be entirely the work of 
nature, and their own function to be only the removing any im- 
pediments that may occur to that. 


Tux term of Agglutinants has alſo been employed by Quin- 
cy, and perhaps ſome others, for medicines ſuited to ſupply the 
vacuities formed by the abraſion of the ſolid parts, either pro- 
duced by the conſtant motion of the fluids over them, or per- 
haps by the motion of the ſolid parts upon one another ; but 
the ſuppoſition of the diſeaſe is upon a very doubtful theory, 
and the ſuppoſition of the operation of the medicines is not leſs 
ſo. If the term has any foundation at all, it muſt be upon the 
ſame with that of nutrient; and there is no propriety in em- 
ploying a doubtful theoretical term, 
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ALEXIPHARMACA, Alexipharmics, _ Medicines ſuppoſed fit to. 
preſerve the body againſt the power of poiſons, or to correct 
and expel thoſe taken into the body. The ſame are mentioned: 
alſo under the titles of Alexiteria and Antidota; and upon the 
ſuppoſition of their being fitted to expel. the poiſon. of animals, 
alſo named Theriaca, In our hiſtory of the materia medica, we 
have ſaid that the ſtudy of poiſons and of antidotes. appeared: 
very early among the phyſicians. of Greece and Rome, and con- 
tinued to be a great part of their ſtudy ſo long as the Greek: 
phyfic laſted: from whence the number of antidates and theriacas 
fo frequently mentioned in thoſe ancient writers.. We have like-. 
wiſe in the ſame place taken notice of the injudicious compoſitions 
by which the ancients attempted. the correction of poiſons, and 
with reſpect to which, hardly any body, now-a-days doubts of 
their having been as unſucceſsful as they. were injudicious ; and: 
therefore it may now be ſaid that the terms were very impro- 
perly n. 


Tus modern phyſicians, 8 and particularly the Ga- 
leniſts, adopting very much the ideas of the ancients, have 
therefore continued their medicines; and the moderns have 
further transferred the notion from the caſe of poiſons evident- 
ly taken into the body, to the caſe of noxious powers frequent- 
ly taken in from contagion, or otherwiſe ariſing in the body. 
With regard to theſe, therefore, they have ſuppoſed that the 
eure of the diſeaſe ariſing from them was to be obtained by the 
correction and expulſion of the morbific matter; and the me- 
dicines ſuited to this purpoſe they have often given under the 
titles of Alexipharmics.and Alexiterials.. 


How little foundation, however, there is for the greateſt part of 
this theory, I have endeavoured to ſhow in another place. See Fir 
Lines of the Practice of Pas And whatever may become of my 


general 
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general doQrine, I cannot perceive that the medicines given un- 
der the titles of Alexipharmics and Alexiterials, are any ways pecu - 
larly ſuited to expel morbific matter. In ſo far as they are any- 
wiſe ſuited to that purpoſe, they are diaphoretics or ſudorifics; 
and as generally ſtimulant and heating medicines, they are to be 
employed with great caution, The terms of Alexipharmic and 
Alexiterial ſhould therefore be expunged from the writings. 
on the materia medica: for though the medicines. enume- 
rated under theſe titles may be truly uſeful, their being given 
under the falſe idea which the general terms imply, may induce 
an erroneous practice; and in former times they generally did 
eftabliſh that pernicious practice which coſt. Dr SYDENRA ſo 
W 1 and trouble to correct. . 


Atxzrrenta. ee tho title of Alen harmaca above. 


ALL10TICA, more commonly named ALTERANTI1A, Alterati vet. 
Medicines ſuited to change the condition of the maſs of blood,, 
particularly from a morbid to a ſound ſtate, and frequently em- 
ployed for medicines ſuited not only to correct but to clear the 
blood from certain impurities ſuppoſed to remain in it. With) 
hat propriety, and in what ſenſe, the term may be employed, 
we ſhall in the ſequel have occaſion fully to explain. 


ALOEDARIA et ALOETICA, Aloetics. Compound: medicines: 
which receive aloes as a prinuipel ingredient.. 


'  ALogePHANGINA: Medicines formed by a combination of 
aloes and aromatics. . | 


ALTERANTIA: See above Alliotica,. 


Aviva, 


4 
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 ALviDUca, Openers of the Belly. Medicines ſuited to promote 
the natural evacuation by ſtool, otherwiſe named LAxXANTIA, 
Laxatives. The propriety of ſuch terms, and the limits to be 
ſet to them, will be fully conſidered hereafter in our treatiſe 
on the materia medica, under the title of Cathartica. 


AMBLOTICA. See above the title Abortiva. 


ANACATHARTICA. Medicines purging upwards, and ſome- 
times employed for emetics, ſometimes for ſalivants, but moſt 
commonly implying, according to the original ſenſe in which 
the term was employed by HirrocraTEs, Expectorants, or me- 
dicines promoting the ejection of matter from the lungs, whe- 
ther mucous or purulent. With what propriety and ſtrict 
meaning the term may be employed, will be conſidered hereaf- 
ter under the title of Expectorants. 


ANALEPTICA, Reftoratives., Medicines ſuited to reſtore the 
force of the body when loſt, and ſometimes employed with re- 
ſpect to ſtimulants, but more commonly with reſpec to thoſe 
ſubſtances which ſupply a deficient nouriſhment. As a term, 
however, attended with ſome ambiguity, it ſhould not be em- 
ployed at all, 


ANAMNESTICA. Medicines ſuppoſed to improve the memo- 
ry, or to reſtore it when loſt. A general title which ſeems to 
have no foundation at all, or although it had would, as too 
general, be very improperly employed. See Acouſtics. 


ANAPLEROTICA. Medicines ſuppoſed to ſupply the loſs of 
ſubſtance in the whole, or in particular parts; as in wounds or 
ulcers. In the former caſe, it is improper, as of no defined 

operation; 
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operation; and in the latter caſe, the ſurgeons know well how 
improperly ſuch a general term is employed. | 


Ax AsTromoTIeA. A term of the ſame meaning with that of 
Aperientia; which ſee hereafter. When, however, the term of 
Anaſtomotica is eſpecially employed, it implies medicines ſuit· 
ed to open the extreme orifices of blood. veſſels. 


n Anodynes. Medicines ſuited to relieve pain. It 
might be a general term, comprehending every means of relie- 
ving pain, and ſo far might be faulty; but as now generally 
employed for thoſe means only which relieve pain by diminiſi- 
ing or deſtroying ſenſibility, it may be allowable. 


ANTACIDA, Antacids, Medicines ſuited to correct and neu- 
tralize acids. Of how many different kinds theſe are, and to 
which of them the term is properly applied, we ſhall endea- 
vour to ſay hereafter in our treatiſe, in which the term again 


occurs. 


ANTACRIA, Antacrids, Medicines ſuited to correct acrimo- 
ny, either in the whole ſyſtem or in particular parts of it. To 
what medicines this title is properly applied, we ſhall ſay here- 
after in the following treatiſe. 

ANTALKALINA, Antaltalines, Medicines ſuited to correct 
alkaline ſalts, or alkaline matters in the whole body, or in par- 
ticular parts. In what ſenſe the term of Antalkalines may be 
properly employed, we ſhall explain hereafter under that title 
in the materia medica.. 


| ANTAPURODISIACA, or ANTAPHRODITICA. Medicines: ſup- 
poſed: 
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poſed to check or extinguiſh venereal deſires. It is doubtful if 
there be any medicines of ſpecific power for this purpoſe ; and 


if there be remedies or medicines which have theſe effects, it 
is by anſwering particular indications, under the titles of which 
only they ought to be mentioned, ang @ not under a . term 
of no defined operation. 


ANTASTHMATICs. Medicines ſuppoſed to cure aſthma, or 
in general to relieve difficult breathing. With reſpect to this 
and all the other titles in which the word anti, connected with 
that of a particular diſeaſe or morbid function, is employed, the 
ſame obſervation is to be made that was made above under the 
title of Acouſtic. 


Taz meaning of the terms in which the word anti is employ- 
ed may be commonly underſtood ; but for the ſake of the un- 


learned I ſhall repeat them here, with a ſhort vm of 


their meaning. 


ANTEMETICA. Medicines ſuited to cure a preternatural vo- 
miting. | 


ANTHELMINTICA, Antbelmintics, Medicines ſuited to poiſon 
worms in the alimentary canal, or to expel them from thence. 
As we cannot always diſtinguiſh whether our anthelmintics ope- 


rate in the one way or in the other, and as ſeveral of them may 


be ſuppoſed to operate in both ways at the ſame time, the gene- 
ral term may for the moſt part be retained ; though it is to be 
defired that we could diſtinguiſh between the proper anthel- 
mintics and the violent purgatives. 


ANTHYPOCHONDRIACA, Medicines ſuited to cure hypochon- 


driafis, 


4 AnTwvt- 
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AnTHYPNOJeA, Medicines ſuited to diſpel ſleep. | 


ANTIcAHECTICA. Medicines fitted to cure cachexy. 


Medicines ſuited to cure the colic. 


ANTICOLICA. 
ANTiDINIca, Medicines ſuited to cure giddineſs. 


ANTIDOTA, Antidoter. Medicines ſuited to oppoſe or deſtroy 
the power of poiſons taken into the body. See above Alexi- 


pharmaca. 


ANTIDY8ENTERICA, Medicines ſuited to cure dyſentery. 
ANTIFEBRILIA, Medicines ſuited to cure fever. 


Medicines ſuited to cure hectic fever. 


ANTIBHECTICA. 


ANT1HysTERICA. Medicines ſuited to cure hyſteria and hy- 
ſteric diſeaſes. 


ANTILOIMICA. Medicines which preſerve againſt the plague, 


AnT1LY88Us. A medicine ſuited to cure che rabies canina £ 
in men or in brutes. 


ANTINBPHRITICA. Medicines ſuited to cure the gravel, or 
other diſeaſes of the kidneys. TEES 


ANTIPARALYTICA. Medicines ſuited to cure the pally. 
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AnrirnAxAMAcA. Medicines ſuited to refiſt poiſons. 
ANTIPHLOGISTICA- Medicines or remedies ſuited to reſiſt, - 
diminiſh, or cure, inflammation, or an e aint ſtate of 


the ſyſtem. 


AnTiIenTaIS1Ca. Medicines ſited to o reſiſt and cure phthi- 
ſis or conſumption. 


AnTrepLevRITICA. Medicines ſuited to cure pleuriſy. 
ANT1IPODAGRICA. Medicines ſuited to-cure the gout. 
ANTI1PYRETICA, The ſame with Antifebrilia. 
ANTIQUARTIUM. Medicines ſuited to cure quartan feyer. 
AnT1scoLica. The ſame with Anthelmintica. 
AnTIscoRBUTICA. Medicines ſuited to cure ſcurvy ; but 
frequently applied particularly to medicines of the claſs tetra- 


dynamia. 


ANTI$SEPTICA. Medicines ſuited to reſiſt or correct putre- 
faction. 


AnTi8PASMODICA. Medicines ſuited to cure ſpaſmodic af- 
fections. A title certainly faulty as a general one; but it is 
difficult to reduce it to the particular operations comprehended 
under it, We ſhall, howeyer, endeayour to do this afterwards. 


ANTI» 
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AxrIroxicA. The ſame with Antipharmaca and Antidota. 


 ANTIVENERFA might be the ſame with Antaphrodifiaca ; but 
for the moſt part it is only employed for medicines ſuited” to 
cure the lues venerea, or ſome of its {ymptoms ; and as too ge- 
neral, it 1s certainty: | 1mproper. 
APERIENTIA, Aperients, Medicines ſuited to open obſtructed 
paſſages, and particularly to open and reſtore ſuppreſſed excre- 
tions or evacuations, and moſt commonly applied to medicines 
ſuited to open the veſſels of the uterus, and thereby to excite 
the retained, or to reſtore the ſuppreſſed, menſtrual flux, The 
term, therefore, as variouſly employed, both with reſpe& to 
different caſes and to different manners of operating, is, with- 
out ſpecifying the particular caſe and operation, extremely im- 
proper. It has farther been too often employed with reſpect to 
certain medicines, whoſe power of anſwering the purpoſe pro- 
poſed is extremely doubtful, 


APHRODISIACA. Medicines ſuppoſed to be ſuited to excite 
the venereal appetite, or to increaſe the venereal powers. I do 
not know that there are any medicines of ſpecific power for 
theſe purpoſes ; and therefore the term ſeems to have been for 
the moſt part vary improperly W 


APOcRUSTICUM. The ſame with Repellent. 


APOPHLEGMATIZONTA, APOPHLEGMATIZANTIA, and Aro- 
PHLEGMATICA. Medicines ſuited to excite the excretion of mucus 
from the ſchneiderian membrane, and they are of two kinds ; 
as the eyacuation is made from the noſe, when they are named 
Y 2 |  Errhines; 
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Errbines; or as the ſame is made from the mouth, wheh they 
are named Maſticatories. 


 Akcnratia; Medicines ſuppoſed to be agreeable to the ima- 
ginary archeus in the ſyſtem of Van HELmonrt, and is a term 
which has been adopted by the Stahlians upon the moſt imagi- 
nary and viſionary footing, but it is not likely to be more heard 
of i the writings of phyſicians, 


Ar1sTOLOCHICA. Medicines Tuited to promote the evacua- 
tion of the lochia in child-bearirig women. The propriety of 
fuch a term will be conſidered hereafter under the title of Me- 
nagoga, in its proper place. 


__ AxrTenraca. Medicines ſuited to relieve the diſeaſes, or pro- 
mote the functions, of the aſpera arteria or trachea, A term 
conveying no preciſe meaning; and therefore improper. 


ARrTHRITICA. Medicines ſuited to cure the diſeaſes of the 
joints, particularly the gout. It is a term of ſo vague and of ſo 
undetermined a meaning as to be altogether improper, 


ASTRINGENTIA, Afringents. Medicines ſuited to increaſe the 
coheſion, and produce ſome contraQtion in the fimple ſolids and 
moving fibres of the human body. Their manner of operating, 
and their effects, will be more fully conſidered hereafter in 
their proper Place. 


ATTENVUANTIA, Atteruants, Medicines ſappoſed to diminiſh 
the conſiſtence of the animal fluids, either by dividing coherent 
maſſes, or by diminiſhing the ſize of the larger particles. With 
hat propriety any medicines can be ſuppoſed to do this, will 

be 
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be conſidered hereafter : and I expect to ſhow that the ſuppoki- 
tion is =; and the term therefore improper. 


ATTRAHENTIA. Medicines ſuppoſed to draw the fluids in 
greater quantity than uſual towards the part to which the me- 
dicine is applied. A power that may be fairly ſuppoſed in cer- 
tain medicines, but will be more properly expreſſed by a term 
pointing out the an by which the medicine produces its 


effect. 


B. 


BASILICA. A quackiſh term applied to medicines ſuppoſed 
to be of noble or royal power; but as ſuch terms are ſuited to 
deceive, and commonly have deceived the world, they are there- 


fore unworthy of public ſocieties. 


| Bzcnrea. Medicines ſuited to relieve a cough ; which, as 
they may be of various kinds, the general term may miſlead, 
and is therefore improper.. 


BxzoARTICA. Medicines ſuppoſed to have the virtues of be- 
zoar, and chiefly thoſe of expelling morbific matter. As theſe, 
however, ſuppoſed peculiar to that ſubſtance, were imaginary 
and ill founded, fo the extenſion of the term to other ſubſtances 
or preparations is fallacious and improper, 


C. 


CALEFACIENTIA. Heating medicines, or thoſe which in- 
creaſe the heat of the _ Whether there are any of this 
hnality 


- 
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. that act otherwiſe than by increaſing the motion of the 
blood, and therefore by increaſing the action of the heart and 
arteries, will be conſidered hereafter under the title of Stimu- 


: lants. 


CARDIACA, Cordial. Medicines ſuited to increaſe the action 
and vigour of the heart. This is the ſtrict meaning of the 
term; but it has been extended to every means of increaſing, 
and eſpecially to thoſe of ſuddenly increaſing, the aQtivity of 
the ſyſtem ; in which caſe the term may not have the neceſſary 
preciſion, 


CATACGMATICA, Medicines ſuited to aſſiſt the reunion of 
fractured bones. A power which is not certainly known to 
exiſt in any medicine whatever, and therefore the term is falſe- 
ly employed. | 


CATHEARETICA. Medicines ſuited to cleanſe foul ulcers ; but 
as the operation of the different medicines employed for this 
purpoſe is not always the ſame, nor their different operation 
well explained, the propriety of the general term may be doubt- 
ful. 7 | | 


CATHARTICA, Medicines ſuited to increaſe the evacuation 
by ſtool, The various operation of theſe, and therefore the 
various application of the term, will be conſidered hereafter in 
its proper place. 


CavsTica. Medicines ſuited to deſtroy the mixture and 
texture of animal ſubſtances. As a metaphorical term taken 


from the operation of actual fire, it is not ſtrictly proper; but 


as now uniyerſally employed, it may ſtill be allowed, 
5 CEPHA- 


* — 
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CET HAL IA. Medicines ſuited to relieve or cure the diſeaſes 
of the head. However frequently employed, ſuch a general 
meaning is enough to ſhow the abſolute impropriety of the 
term. It has been propoſed to limit it to a more preciſe mean- 
ing, and to apply it to ſuch medicines as have the power of in- 
creaſing the energy of the brain, and the activity of the. ner- 
vous ſyſtem; but it has been applied in this manner without 
any proper diſtinction and preciſion ; and till we can do this, 
the term would be better laid aſide, 


CHoLAGcoGa. Purgative medicines ſuppoſed to evacuate e- 
ſpecially, or as the language is electively, bile ; but as ſuch a 
peculiar power in any medicine cannot be clearly aſcertained, 
the term has been properly long ago laid afide. 


CicATrRIZ AN TIA, Cicatriſers, Medicines ſuited to induce a 
cicatrice, or new ſkin upon wounds and ulcers, As it is ex- 
tremely doubtful if ſuch a power in any medicine exiſts, the 
propriety of the term may be juſtly queſtioned. 


ConsOLIDANTIA. Medicines ſuited to give firmneſs and 
union to growing parts in wounds and ulcers. 


CosMETICA, Coſmetics. Medicines ſuppoſed to improve the 
beauty of the face, or to reſtore it when any how loſt. The 
indication is to be anſwered by medicines of different, and even 
contrary, qualities; and therefore the general term is improper, 
and as ſuch it has done much miſchief. 


D. 


DzMULCENTIA, Demulcents. Medicines ſuited to correct acrids, 
or 
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or to obviate the irritation ariſing; or that might ariſe, from 


them. What are the medicines that may anſwer this purpoſe 
we ſhall conſider hereafter. | 


DeoBsTRUENTIA, Deobftruents, Medicines ſuited to remove 
obſtructions which have taken place in any of the veſſels of the 
body. As a general term, it is improper ; and as commonly 
employed for medicines which are ſuppoſed to remove the ob- 


ſtructions depending upon a matter filling up the veſſels, it is 


commonly upon a falſe foundation, and therefore abſolutely 
improper. 


DEorPILANTIA, Deobruents. _ Suppoſed to act in the manner 
laſt mentioned, and therefore upon a very doubtful founda- 


tion. 


DEPILATORIA-. Medicines ſuited to make the hair fall off 
from the places upon which it grows. 


 DgevRANTIA- Medicines ſuppoſed to correct or evacuate 
the impurities which upon any occaſion prevail in the body ; 
but as no ſuch ſpecific power can be ſuppoſed in any particular 
medicine, the general term is groundleſs and extremely impro- 


per. 
D1aynoregTICAa. Medicines ſuited to excite or promote the 
inſenſible perſpiration uſually made from the ſkin. The term 


has been often employed for medicines ſuited to excite or pro- 


mote ſweat ; and there are perhaps no exact limits to be put 
between the diaphoretica and ſudorifera ; or, ſo far as there is, 
the diaphoretica are employed for thoſe medicines which pro- 
mote the evacuation only in the inſenſible form. 

5 Diar- 
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Drarynorca. A term more ſtrictly employed for medicines 
which act in the more gentle manner we have Juſt now aid of 


the diaphoretica. EP 


 DicrrenTIA.and DiczsTIVa. Medicines ſuppoſed to pro- 
mote the production of a proper, or, as the language commonly 
is, a laudable pus, in wounds and ulcers. There are certainly 
various medicines which ſeem to anſwer this purpoſe ; but whe- 
ther they directly contribute to this, or only correct thoſe cir- 
cumſtances which impede the operation of nature, is a little un- 
certain ; and therefore it is doubtful whether the han term 


be proper or neceſlary. 


DitownT1aA, Diluents, Medicines which increaſe the fluidity 
of the blood, by increaſing the propertion of fluid parts in 
it. This is the preciſe idea of diluents ; and if the term is 
applied to ſubſtances, . which by other means increaſe the 
fluidity of the blood, it ſeems to be very improperly employ- 
ed. | „ 


DiscurizxrIA, Dyſcutients, Medicines ſuppoſed to diſpel tu- 
mour or hardneſs. The operation of ſnch medicines ſeems to 
be of different kinds, and therefore the general term ſhould, if 
poſſible, be avoided. 


DriuxzricA. Medicines ſuited to promote or increaſe the 
ſecretion of urine. A term to be more fully conſidered hereaf- 


ter, rd antral 


E. 


| EcnOLICa, A term of the ſame meaning with Abortiva, | 
Vor. I. 3 Ecco- 
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EccorroTica. Purging medicines of the gentler kind, or, 
ſtrictly, medicines which promote the natural evacuation by 


ſtool. 


EMgTica. Medicines which excite vomiting. To what dif- 
ferent ſubſtances the term may be applied, will be conſidered 
hereafter in our treatiſe on the materia medica. 


EMOLLIENTIA. Medicines which- diminiſh the force of co- 
heſion in our fimple ſolids, and therefore ſoften and diminiſh 
the hardneſs and rigidity of the parts to which they are ap- 
plied. Their manner of operating, and how far they operate 
on the moving fibres, is to be conſidered more fully hereafter, 


ErisrAs rica. Medicines which draw the flaids more copi- 
ouſly into the parts to which they are applied, and therefore 
ſtrictly a term of the ſame meaning with that of attrahentia ; 
but as the effect of the epiſpaſtica is commonly that of exciting 
bliſters, the term is often employed for thoſe of veſicantia and 


veſicatoria. 


EpvLoTICa. A term of the fame meaning with that of Ci- 
catrizantia. 


ERODENTIA. Medicines which deſtroy the texture of our 
imple ſolid, and render a part of them therefore ready to be 


ſeparated from the reſt, in the manner to be hereafter more 


clearly explained. 


Erxrnina. Medicines ſuited to promote the evacuation of 
mucus from the internal membrane of the noſe. The term is 


to be more fully confidered hereafter. 
2 Esch A- 
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..- EscHARoTICA. A term of the ſame meaning with that of 


Erodentia ; 3 or how far different, will be conſidered hereaf- 


ter. , 
* 


EVACUANTIA. Medicines ſuited to promote the natural ex- 
cretions, or in any other way to draw fluids out of the body. 


ExXPECTORANTIA. Medicines ſuited to promote the excre- 
tion or rejection of mucus or pus from the lungs. What ex- 
tent may be given to the meaning of this term, will be conſi- 
dered hereafter in its proper place, 


F. 


FeBrIFUGA. Medicines ſuited to prevent or cure fever. A 
term which, however properly it might have been formerly ad- 
mitted, cannot now be employed but in a vague and undeter- 
mined meaning, and therefore moſt improperly. 


G. = 


GALACTOPHORA, Medicines ſuppoſed to increaſe the pro- 
duction of milk in the human body, and to determine it more 
copiouſly to the breaſts of females. As we cannot perceive that 
any medicines are poſſeſſed of ſuch a quality, we muſt judge 
the term to be without foundation, and therefore improperly 


employed. 


H. 


HeyATica. . Medicines ſuppoſed to be ſuited to cure the dil- 


eaſes of the liver; but as I do not know of any medicines which 
2 2 either 
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either can be particularly directed to that viſcus, or which hive 5 
any power of promoting the motion of the fluids in it, or which 


are poſſeſſed of any quality and ſpecific power of promoting the 
ſecretion of bile, we judge the power of ſuch medicines to be 


imaginary, and the term abſolutely i improper. 


HumgcTANT1A. Medicines ſuited to -moiiten the ſolids of 
the body, and therefore of nearly the fame meaning with Emol- 
hentia, as we ſhall explain more fully hereafter. 


Hr DAO A. Medicines fuppoſed electively to earry off 
water by ſtool. What foundation there is for ſuppoſing any 
purgatives poſſeſſed of ſuch a power, we ſhall conſider hereafter 


under the title of Cathartica. 


HypRoTica. A term of the ſame meaning with that of Su- 
dorifica, or Sudorifera. 


HyeNoTica, Medicines capable of inducing ſleep. Whe- 
ther there are any medicines which have this power, but by a 
more general operation, and therefore to be marked by a more 
general term, we ſhall conſider hereafter under the title of Se- 


datives. 

. | I. 
IMMUTANTIA. Of the ſame meaning with that of Alteran- 

tia. . | 


IncivznT1a. Medicines ſuppoſed to divide, or as it were to 
cut through the particles of our fluids, or to ſeparate any num- 


ber of theſe particles nnn. cohering together. A 
: power 
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power of medicine which, as mechanical, I take to be quite 
imaginary, as we ſhall endeavour to prove hereafter when we 
ſhall conſider the power of medicines acting upon the fluids. 


IncRAs88ANTIA. Medicines ſuppoſed to have a power of 
thickening the conſiſtence of our fluids, How far there is a 
foundation for the uſe of ſuch a term, or in what ſenſe to be 


underſtood, we ſhall conſider hereafter. 


InNDURANTIA. Medicines ſuppoſed to harden the ſolid parts. 
How far, or in what ſenſe, ſuch a power in medicines can be 
ſuppoſed, ſhall be faid hereafter under the title of Aſtringents. 


L. 


LAcriruca. Medicines ſuppoſed to have the power of diſ- 
pelling milk collected in the breaſts of females. It cannot be 
readily admitted that any medicines have a ſpecific power in 
this reſpect; and if there are any that can produce the effec, 
It muſt be by a more general operation, and by the terms adapt- 
ed to that the vis lactifuga ſhould be expreſſed. 


LAXANTIA. A term that may be employed in the ſame ſenſe 
with that of Emollientia ; but the term is now more commonly 
employed for thoſe medicines, Angl. Laxatives, which in a 
gentle manner promote the evacuation by ſtool. | 


LemiENTtA. Medicines ſuited to abate irritation and its ef. 
fects, and particularly by correcting the quality of the irrita» 5 
ting matter. | | 


LiTHONTHRIPTICA, Medicines ſuppoſed to diſſolve ſtony. 
concre 


/ 
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concretions exiſting in the urinary paſſages. It is ſtill, I think, 
a queſtion whether any medicine given by the mouth has ſuch 
a power : and although I would not with any confidence deter- 
mine againſt the poſlibility of ſuch a power, I muſt acknow- 
ledge that I am very doubtful if there be any ſuch; and I am 
certain that in moſt inſtances it has been falſely PC by 


writers on the materia medica; 
M. 

MATURANT14A. Medicines ſuppoſed to favour the production 
and complete formation of pus in inflammatory tumours. There 
are certainly means which may be employed for favouring 
theſe operations of nature; but as it cannot be admitted that 


any medicines are endowed with any ſpecific power to this pur- 
poſe, the term as applied to medicines ſeems to be quite impro- 


per, | | | . 


MeLANAGOGA. Medicines ſuppoſed to have a power of elec- 
tively carrying off atrabilis by ſtool. Though we ſhould admit 
with the ancients and Dr Bozxnaavs, the exiſtence of ſuch an 
humour, we would refuſe to admit ſuch an elective quality in 
any purgative, and therefore the propriety of any ſuch term ; 
but the objection to this becomes much ſtronger when we can 
deny the exiſtence of any ſuch humour in the body. 


MzNAGoGA and EmmenNacoca. Medicines ſuited to pro- 
mote the menſtrual flux in women, or to excite and reſtore it 
when retained or ſuppreſſed. We cannot abſolutely deny ſuch 
a power in medicine, and therefore the uſe of the term; but I 


would have it cautiouſly admitted, as I am of opinion that in a 
hundred 


* | | 
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hundred inftances it has been employed without reaſon. More 


of this, however, hereafter in its proper place. 


| MunpiFicANTia. Medicines ſuited to clean ulcers from 
any impurities adhering to them. The meaning of the term is 
nearly the fame with that of detergentia and cathæretica, and 
the moſt general term is always the leaſt proper. 


N. 


NepnRI rica. Medicines ſuited to cure the diſeaſes of the 
kidneys. A term, as too general, abſolutely improper. 


— 


NERVIN A. Medicines ſuited to relieve the diſeaſes or cor- 
rect the diforders of the nervous ſyſtem. The obſcurity that 
ſtill attends the mode of the operation of medicines upon the 
nervous ſyſtem, might excuſe this term; but it ſeems to be 
more general than neceſſary, and we ſhall never get the better 
of the obſcurity mentioned till more preciſion is attempted up- 


on the ſubject. 


NUTRIENTIA, nas ſuited to be converted into the 
Huids and ſolids of the body. 


O. 


OBTUNDENTIA. Medicines ſuited to cover or blunt the acri- 


mony of the fluids, With reipect to the propriety of the _ 
ſee the artiole Demulcentia in our after treatiſe. 


OBYOLVENFIA. The ſame with G e 


OpoNn- 


* 
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OponTALcica. Medicines ſuited to relieve: the toothach. 
This and the three following terms, as too general, are abſo- 
_ 1 N 1 


ee e ſuited to relieve the dliſeaſes of the 
teeth. | 


OPHTHALMICA. Medicines adapted to the diſeaſes of the 
eyes. 


'Orica, Medicines ſuited to the diſeaſes of the ears. 


P. 


PANCEYMAGOGA, Medicines ſuited to evacuate by tool hu- 
mours of all kinds. 


 ParzGorICa. A term of the fame meaning with cha of 
Anodyna, . 


PzcTORAL1A. Medicines ſuited to the diſeaſes of the breaſt. 
Employed in that general ſenſe it is abſolutely improper, and 
has certainly led to abuſe. As it is at preſent commonly em- 
ployed in the ſame ſenſe as the term of Expectorantia, it per- 
haps might be allowed ; but certainly the latter term, as more 
preciſe, ought to be the one commonly made uſe of. If the 
PeQoralia may, with Mr Liz Vr Aud, be of three kinds, Demul- 
centia, Aſtringentia, and Reſolventia, it will be very obvious 
that the general term may be liable to much abuſe. 


PHAGEDENICA. Of the ſame meaning with Erodentia. 


2 PHLEOMA- 
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PuLEGMAGOGA. Medicines ſuppoſed to have an elective 
power of evacuating pituitous matter by ſtool. See above the 
title Cholagoga, 

PnzUMONICA and PuLMonica. Medicines adapted to the 
diſeaſes of the lungs. Terms which, like other vague and ge- 
neral ones, ſhould certainly be avoided. 


P81LOTHRA. A term of the ſame meaning with Depilatoria. 


Prarmica. Of the ſame meaning with Errhina. 


R. 


REPRIGERANTIA. Medicines ſuited to diminiſh the heat of 
the body. The propriety and preciſe meaning of the term will 
be confidered hereafter in the article of Sedantia. 


REgPELLENTIA, REPERCUTIENTIA, and REeyriMENTtA, Me- 
dicines ſuited to diminiſh the influx of the fluids into the parts 
to which the medicines are applied, or to drive backwards the 
fluids already in theſe parts. Terms, however, in whatever ſenſe 
employed, too general, and therefore improper ; but they will 
de conſidered more fully hereafter under the article of Aſtrin- 


gents. 


RRSOLVEN TIA. A term often employed in the ſame ſenſe as 
that of Diſcutientia, for medicines ſuited to remove theſe exter- 
nal tumours ſuppoſed to depend upon obſtruction ; but ſo far as 
employed either externally or internally, they are ſuppoſed to 
have their effects by deſtroying the coheſion of concreted 

Vo. I. Aa fluids, 
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fluids. The term Us e by be en ee "evan A _ uncer- 
tain foundation. 40 | 


Ti 


ResTAURANTIA. A term for medicines ſuited to reſtore 
toft ſtrength ; but commonly applied to thoſe which reſtore that 
loſs of ſtrength depending upon the waſte of fluids, and in that 
ſenſe nearly the ſame with the term of NIE which ſee 
above. 

RoBORANTIA, Strengtheners, Medicines ſuited to ſtrengthen 
the body, and therefore to reſtore the ſtrength when it has 
been loſt, As a general term it may be improper ; but as it is 


commonly employed for medicines which increaſe the tone 


of the moving __ 4 it 2 be anne 

 RUBEFACIENTIA. Medicines which applied to the ſkin pro- 
duce a redneſs, and excite ſome degree of inflammation on it. 
See the further conſideration of this under the title of Stimu- 
lantia in the materia medica. 


SaAxcorieA. Medicines ſuited to produce or to favour the 
growth of the fleſh in wounds and ulcers. As the power of any 
medicine to this purpoſe is very doubtful, the propriety of the 
term muſt alſo be ſo. 


SEDANTIA, Sedatives. Medicines ſuited to diminiſh the mo- 
tions, and power of motion, in the body. What medicines may 
be comprehended under this title,” will be neee ae 
in its proper place. 


SIAL A+ 
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SrALAGOGA. Medicines: ſuited to excite and increaſe the ſe- 


eretion of ſaliva. A title to be conſidered more fully here- 
aten 0 Jet: Ht le e war Up 304 


S18TENTITA. Medicines adapted to diminiſh or ſuppreſs in- 
creaſed evacuations.. A.term manifeſtly too general and impro- 
4 e 76 

Sou AA and tone mabuns⸗ Terms of the ſame meaning; 
with that of Hypnotica. 


SPLENETICA. - Medicines ſuppoſed to relieve the diſeaſes of 
the ſpleen. See our reflections upon the term hepatica, which 
are more certainly W l here. | 


STERNUTATORIA. Medicines fitted to excite ſneezing... 

STIMULANTIA, Stimulants. Medicines fitted to excite the acs 
tion of moving fibres, and in general the active powers of the 
ſ}ſtem. A general term, admiſſible and neceſſary in our trea- 
tiſe on the materia medica, in which the various oparayiod of 
ſuch medicines is n e 


SrouAchicA. Medicines ſuitedito-exvite and ſtrengthen the 
action of the ſtomach. I have been at a loſs to determine how: 
far this term ſo frequently employed could be properly reject- 
ed; but I am perſuaded that it ought to be ſo, for the ſame: 
rackba as other too general terms. 


. SUuPPURANTIA» A term employed with reſpect to inflamma - 
tory. tumours in the ſame ſenſe with that of Maturantia, and 
 Aaz __ equally. 
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n: improper; but it is alſo employed with reſpect to 


wounds and ulcers, for medicines ſuited to produce pus in theſe : 
but as any ſpecific power in medicines to this purpoſe can hard- 


ly be admitted, the e term in _ n mn be 2 e 


t 


T. 


TxzMPERANTIA. A term of looſe and uncertain meaning; 
ſometimes uſed in the ſame ſenſe as the term Refrigerantia, for 
medicines ſuited to diminiſh the heat, and thereby the activity, 
of the ſyſtem ; ſometimes in the ſame ſenſe as the term demul- 


centia, for medicines ſuited to correct or cover the matters 


which give irritation;; and ſometimes, according to Mr Lizvu- 
TAUD, for medicines which carry noxious and irritating matters 
out of the body : but after thus obſerving that it may be em- 
ployed with ſuch different meanings, it cannot be doubted that 


this term is one of the moſt yague and improper general terms. 
Whoever reads the work of Mr'LizeuTAaupd will find, that the 


uſe of this term frequently occaſions much ambiguity. 


| Thgxaca. Medicines ſuited to reſiſt or to obviate the ef- 
fects of poiſons from the bites of venomous animals. A term 
introduced by the ancients upon a very falſe ſuppoſition, and 
continued by the moderns upon no better grounds, in the ſame 


ſenſe as the terms of Alexipharmaca and Alexiteria. But with 


the abſurd compoſitions which have ſo long diſgraced our phar- 
macopceias, and to which the term has been applied, _ term 
itſelf ſhould alſo be rejected. 


TuonAcicA. Medicines adapted to the cure of the diſeaſes 
of the thorax. A term as faulty and improper as the terms 


5 * of 
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of Pectoralia and Pulmonica; upon which we have obſerved | WW 
above. | 5-7 a ] 


TRAUMATICA. Of the ſame meaning with the term Vulne- 
raria ; which ſee below. | | | of 9 


\ TyLLoTICa. Of the ſame meaning with the term Catagma- 
tica; which ſee above. ä 


U. 


UrzzIxA. Medicines ſuited to cure the diſeaſes of the ute - 
rus. A term much too general to be admitted. 


VULNERARIA. Medicines ſuited to fayour and promote the 
cure of wounds. As the cure of wounds muſt be very entirely 
an operation of nature, the ſurgeon has hardly any other em- 
ployment in this buſineſs than to avoid or remove the circum- 
ſtances which might impede the operation of nature. When 
ſuch circumſtances occur with reſpe& to recent wounds, it is 
very doubtful if any internal medicines can be of uſe to ob- 
viate or remove them; and at leaſt it is not probable that the 
medicines given under the title of Vulneraries can have any ; 
effect to this purpoſe. It is therefore that the ſurgeons of Bri- 
tain omit entirely the employment of ſuch medicines; and it 
is ſurpriſing that foreign ſurgeons do ſtill employ them, and 
the abſurd compoſitions of them, which have been propoſed. 
It is alſo ſurpriſing, that even late writers on the materia me- 
dica ſhould ſo frequently continue the uſe of an indefinite 
and commonly ill founded term. lt is indeed poſſible that the 


Peruvian bark, and other analogous ſubſtances, may in ſome 
caſes 
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caſes be. of uſe in mending the weakneſs of the ſyſtem, and 
therefore the flaccidity of the parts affected; and perhaps in 
other caſes ſome internal medicines may be of uſe; but they 
ſhould be mentioned as anſwering. a- particular indication, 
and by no means under the indefinite term of Vulneraries. 


HAviNG now explained my terms, I think it proper to pre- 
ſent a general view of the whole ſubject of my Treatiſe in the 
following Table; and to ſuperſede repetitions which might 
otherwiſe be afterwards neceſſary, it may be proper to give a 
methodical Catalogue of the particular aliments and medicines. 
of which we are afterwards to treat. In both theſe parts of 
my work, it is for obvious reaſons neceſſary to employ the ap- 
pellations of the Latin language. ies | 


* 


MATERIX 


MAT ERL MEDICE TABULA CENERAL Is, 


In qua Medicamenta ad Capita quedam ſecundum indicationes morbo- 
rum curatorias quibus reſpondent, referuntur. 


| MATERIA MEDICA conſtat ex 


UTRIMENT18s quz ſunt, P. I. 
Cibi, Sect. I. | | 
Potus, S. II. | 
et quæ cum his aſſumuntur Condimenta, S. III. 

MEDICAMENTI1S qu# agunt in P. II. 
Solida. | | 
Simplicia. 
| Aſtringentia, Cap. I, 
| | Tonica, C. II. 
_ Emollientia, C. III. 
+4 Erodentia, C. IV. 
* Viva. 
Stimulantia, C. V. 
Sedantia. 
Narcotica, C. VI. © 
Refrigerantia, C. VII. 3h 
Anti iPaſmodica, C. VIII. a 


Ik,xluida. 
Immutantia. 
| Fluiditatem. | I 
| | Attenuantia, C. IX. 4 
Inſpiſſantia, C. X. 

85 Miſturam. ; 
Acrimoniam corrigentia. 
In genere 

Demulcentia, C. XI. 
In ſpecie 

Antacida, C. XII. 
Antalkalina, C. XIII. 


Antiſeptica, C. XIV. 
{Evacuantia. | 


Errhina, C. XV. 
Stalogoga, C. XVI. 
Expectorantia, C. XVII. 
Emetica, C. XVIII. 
Catbartica, C. XIX. 
Diuretica, C. XX. 
Diapboretica, C. XXI. 
Mena gaga, C. XXII. 
5 C ATA. 
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CA TALOGUS. retum ſpecialium ex quibus coriftat. 
MATERIA MEDICA. 


ee Sinks e e heath apponuntur: 1mo, Nomen 
Pharmaceuticum, five quo in Pharmacopceis publicis et in Pharmacopolarum officinis 
plerumque inſignitur. 2d0, Nomen Botanicum, five Plantarum genericum et ſpeci- 
ficum triviale in Syſtemate Linneano nunc autem ad paginas Syſtematis Vegetabilis 
Linneani ab illuſtr. Andrea Murray, ann, 1784, editi relatum, ubi nomen ſpeciſicum 
cum differentia ſpeciſiea itiveniri poteſt. 3tio, Nomen Anglicanum. 


NUTRIMENT A. 


PARS I. 


SgEcTio L C1B1, 


1. Ex Vac RTAS TI SUS. Fruftus, 
A FrucTus. Pomaces. 
a Acide-dulces recentet. Malum 1 . 
Drupaceæ. Pyrus Malus, M 466, 
Ceraſus, Apple. | 
* Ceraſus, * Vegetab. apud Pyrus hortenſis, 
uITay, Page 403. Pyrus communis, M. 466, 
Cherry. Pear. 
Prunus, ' Aurantium, 
Prunus domeſtica M. 463, | ; Citrus Aurantium, M. 697, 
Malum Armeniacum, 
Prunus Armeniaca, M. 463, 
Apricot. ; 
Malum Perficam, 
Amygdalus Perfica M. 462, 


Peach and NeQarine. | 
Vol. I. Bb 
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* Crap. II. 
Fructus.  Fruflus, 
Senticeſa. Cucurbitaceæ. 
Fraga, Ws Melo, 
Fragaria veſca M. 476, Cucumis Melo M. 869, 
Strawberry. Melon. 
Rubus idæus, B. HABA OLERACEZ. 
Rubus idzus M. 475, Atriplex, 
Raſpberry. Atriplex hortenſis M. geg, 
Ribeſia. Orache. 
Ribes rubrum, Beta, 
Ribes rubrum M. 242, Beta vulgaris M. 262, 
Red currant. Beet. N 
Ribes nigrum, Spinacia, 
Ribes nigrum M. 243, Spinacia oleracea M. 886, 
Black currant. Spinage. 
Groſſularia, Valerianella, 
Ribes Groſſularia M. 243. Valeriana locuſta M. 80. 
Gooſeberry. Lamb lettuce. 
Uv vitis, liguaſæ. 
Vitis viniſera M. 244, Braſſica, 
Grapes. | Braſſica oleracea M. 601, 
b. Ac ide-dulces ſiccatæ. 7 Colewort and cabbage. 
Uvz paſſz majores, Naſturtium hortenſe, 
Vitis vinifera M. 244, Lepidium ſativum M. 586, 
Raiſins. Garden creſs. 
Uvz paſſz minores, Naſturtium aquaticum, 
Vitis vinifera apyrena Linn. ſpec. Siſymbrium Naſturtium M. 594, 
plant. var. . p. 293, Water creſs. 
Dried currants. . Semifleſculeſe. 
Caricz, Cichorium, 
Ficus Carica M. 921, Cichorium Intybus M. 722, 
Fig. Succory, 
DadAyli, Endivia, 
; Phoenix daQylifera M. 985, Cichorium Endivia M, 722, 
Date. | Endive. | 
e. Cucurbitacee. Dens leonis, 
Cucumis, Leontodon Taraxacum M. 715, 
Cucumis ſativus M. 869, Dandelion. 
Cucumber. 


Lactuca, 


. bd 
Cyan. TH, 


Herbe Oleracee. 
Semifleſculoſa. 
Lactuca, 
Lactuca ſativa M. 713, 
Lettuce. * 


- 


Umbellate. 
Celeri, > 
Apium graveolens M. 292, 
Celery. 
Petroſelinum, 
Apium Petroſelinum M. 1 , 
Parſley. 
Capitate. 
Cinara, | 
Cynara Scolymus M, 728, 
Artichoke. 
Aſparagus, | 
Aſparagus officinalis M. 33 2 
Aſparagus. 
C. Ravicss, 
Siliquoſe. 
 Raphanus, 
Raphanus ſativus M. 603, 
Radiſh. 
Rapum, 
Braſſica Rapa M. 601, 
Turnip. 
Umbellate. 
Daucus, 
Daucus Carota M. 277. 
Carrot, | 
Paſtinaca, 
Paſtinaca ſativa M. 290, 
Parſnip. 
Siſarum, 
Sium Siſarum M. 284. 
 Skirret, 
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Semifleſculeſe. 


| Scorzonera, 


Scorzonera Hiſpanica M. 711, 
Viper's graſs. ö 
Tragopogon, 

Tragopogon porrifolium M. 710, 
Salſaſi. 


Alliacee. 


Allium, 

Allium ſativum M. 322, 
Garlic. 

Porrum, 

Allium porrum M, 321, 
Leek. 

Cepa, 

Allium Cepa M. 323, 
Onion, 

Cepa aſcalonica, 

Allium aſcalonicum M. 323, 
Shglot. 
Scorodopraſum, 

Allium Scorodopraſum M 322, 
Roccambole. 


Farinoſe. 


Battatas, 
Solanum tuberoſum M. 224, 
Potatoes, 


Salep, 
Orchis Morio M. 808, 


Salep. 


D. SeMINA. 


Bba2 


Cerealia. 
Hordeum, 


Hordeum vulgare M. 125, 
Barley. 


Triticum hybernum M. 126, 
Wheat. | 


Oryza, 
Oryza ſativa M. 345, 
Rice. 


Maiz, 
Zea Mays M. 841, 

(er ealibus affinia. a 

* : 

Cycas circinalis M. 925. 
Sago. 
Fagopyrum, 
Polygonum Fagopyrum M. 379+ 
Buck wheat. | | 
Caſtanea, 
Fagus Caſtanea M. 8 59, 
Cheſnut. 


Legumina. 
Piſum, 
Pea. 


Faba, 
Vicia Paba M. 665, 
Bean. 
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Semina. 
Legumina. | 
Phaſeolus, | 
Phaſeolus vulgaris M. 656, 
Kidney bean. 


Nuces oleoſe. 
Amygdalus, 


Amygdalus communis M. 462, 
Variat dulcis, 


amara, 
Sweet almonds, | 
Bitter almonds. : 
Avellana, | 
Corylus Avellana M. 859, 


Juglans regia M. 858, 


Walnut. 


Piſtachio, <. | 
Piſtacia vera M. 884, 
Piftachia nut. 
Sepiarie. 
Olivz, 
Olea Europeea M. 55, 
Olives. 
Z. Fon GH | 
Agaricus campeſtris M. 99g, 
Common efculent muthroam. 
Morell. 


Truffle. | 


5 Bae r10 
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| SecT10 II. Po xu. © Carnes. 
Aqua et aquoſa. . 42349 0 
8 42 85 Lepus, N n 
r Lepus timidus 1. ” 
Vinum. :- wind The hare. 11 
; Ms ns 
SecT0 NDIMENTA ETConpiTa af e ee 
Aromata et acria. The 3 _ | 
Saccharo, ſale, vel aceto Condita. 1 
II. Ex AnIM ALIS Vs. Sus, 
| Sus Scrofe L. 102, 7 „„ 
A. QUADRUPEDIA- The hog. 7 
2 Lac : 
Fceminz, : | B. Aves; | 
Aſinæ, 1443 3, Gallinæ. 
Equæ, SGaallus, 
Vacce, . Phaſianus Gallus L. 270, 
Caprz, * Dunghill fowl. 
Ovis. | Phaſianus, 
Phaſianus colchicus L. 27 I, 
b. Carnes. | | 
Pecora. 4 Pheaſant. 8. 5 | 
Bos, | Gallo Pavo, 7 
Turkey. 
Pavo, , 
Pavo criſtatus L. 267, 
Peacock. 
Meleagris, 
Numida peers au 2732 
Guiney hen. | 
Perdix, : 
'Fetrao Verdix L. 276, 


* Acimalium nomina ſyſtematica ad Linnai Syſtema Naturz anno 1766 editum ubique reſeruntur. = 


/ 


C ATALOł GUS. 


& # 


Aves. og” Y , / 
Galline. | Gralle. 
Tetrao rufeſcens, 7 Arquata, 
Bonaſa ScoticaBriflon, o. 5. 199. Scolopax Arquata L. 242, 
Scotis, Moorfowl, Curlew. 
Anglis, Redgame o or Grouſe, | „„ 
Tetris, | Tringa Squatarola L. 2 5 2, 
Tetrao Tetrix, L. 274, Grey plover. 
Black cock, or black game. Charadrius, | 
, Urogallus, Charadrius pluvialis L. 254, 
Tetrao Urogallus L. 273, Green plover. 
Cock of the mountain. Rallus, . 
Anſeres, Rallus Crex L. 26 1, 
Anas domeſtica, Land rail. 
Anas Boſchas L. 205, Paſſeres. 
Common duck. 2 Columba, 
Querquedula, ee Oenas L. 279, 
Anas Crecca L. 204, be tt 
Teal. Alauda, | 
Anſer domeſticus et ferus, Anda arvenks L. 287, 
Anas Anſer L. 197, _ . | 
Tame and wild gooſe. VoLUCRUM OVA. 
Anſer Baſſanus, C. AMPHI1BIA. 
Pelicanus Baſſanus L. 217, Amphibia reptilia. 
Solan gooſe. Teſtudo, 
Alca, Teſtudo Mydas L. 3 50, 
Alca Torda L. 210, Tortoiſe. | 
Razorbill or marrot. Rana, 
Larus, Rana eſculenta L. 357, 
Larus tridactylus L. 224, „ 
Crallæ. Vipera, 
Scolopax, . / Coluber berus L. 377, 
Scolopax ruſticola L. 243, Viper or adder. 
Woodcock. Amphibia nantia. 
Gallinago minor, r 
Scolopax Gallinago L. 244 . Batis L. 395, 
ate. \ 


Bnipe. 


Anpbibis. 
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Gadus Merlangus L. 438, 
Whiting. 

Faber, a 

Zeus Faber L. 454, 

The doree. 

Pleuronectes, 

Pleuronectes Rhombus L. 458, 
Turbot. | 


Pleuronectes Solea L. 4 57. 
The ſole. 

n Fleſus L. 457, 
Grey flounder. 

Perca, 

Perca fluviatilis L. 487, 
Perch. 

Scomber, | 

Scomber Scomber I. 497, 
Mackrel. 


CAT. III 
Ampbibia. Piſces. 
Ampbibia nant ia. ; 4 3 Salmo, 4 | 
_ Salmo Salar L. 509, 
Raia clavata L. 397% * 
$09 NINO Eſox Lucius L.. 5 16, 
D. e . The pike 
Muræna Anguilla L. 426 Clupes * L. 522, 
A, 1 _ Clupea Encracolus L. 523, 
_ Anchovy. 
 Anarhichas Lupus L. 430, ; ; 
Wolf-fiſh or cat-fiſh. Cyprinus Carpio L. 525, 
Gadus, = : 0 TINS! : 
Gadus Morhua L. 436, yprinus Trinca L. 526, 
Cod. Tench. 
Gadus Æglefinus L. 435, E. Ixszc A. 
Haddoe, Cancer, 


Cancer Pagurus L. 1044, 
Common crab. . 


Cancer Gammarus L. 100, 
The lobſter. 


Cancer Aſtacus L. 1051, | 
The Crayfiſh. 


Cancer Squilla L. 1051, 


The prawn. 
F. VERMES. 


Pectunculus vulgaris, 
Cardium edule L. 1124, 
Cockle. 


Ottrea, 2 
Otſtrea edulis L. 1148, 


Common oyſter. 
Mytilus, 

Mytilus edulis L. 1157, 
Common muſcle. 


P As R 8: 
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PARS II. ME DICAME NT A. | 
e Pgeabilibue. 


Argentina, | 


I, ADsTRINGENTIA. 
A. Ex Foss41L1BUs. 


B. Ex VeGr TABILIBUS. 
a Senticoſe. 


Agrimonia, | 


A POOR: 4476 


grimony 
Alchemilla. 
Ladies mantle. 


Silver weed, 
Caryophyllata, 
Geum urbanum M. 480. 
Avens. 


Fragaria, 
Fragaria veſca M. 476 
Strawberry. 


Roſa Gallica M. 4714s 

The red roſe. 
Quinquefolium, 
Cinquefoil, 
Tormentilla, 

Tormentilla erecta M. 479, 
Tormentil. 


b. Stellatæ. 


Ap . P 
Galium Aparine M. 151, 
Gooſe graſs, 

Galium, | 
Galium verum M. 150, 
Ladies bedſtraw. 

Rubia, 

Rubia tinctorum M. 152, 
Madder 


c. Vaginales. 


| 
Rumex Acetoſa M. 348, 
Sorrel. 


 Ciras; UT. 


*%* 
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Ex Vegetabilibut. 4 . . 
* 
Fraxinus excelſior M. 916, | 
Aſh bark. | $26 
Wn a 
8 Biſtorta M. 376, uercus Robur M. 858, _ 
Greater biſtort. | 1 0 £45 K 
Rhabarbarum monachorum, gnum pechenſe, | 
Rumex alpinus M. . M98 1 
pin 347» Th 
Monks rhubarb, 22 5 
Rhaponticum, , 
Rheum Rhaponticum M. 38, Quercus Cerris M. 858, . | 5 EL 
Rhapontic. ä 
8 f. Fruftus acerbi. 
d. Cryptogamiæ. Cy ; 
e * Pyrus Cydonia M. 46 | : 
Oſmunda regalis M. 3 Quin | — * 
e fern. | 2 0 | 1 5 
Aſplenĩum * M. 932, Medlars | 
Hart- tongue. 1 
Trichomanes, Morus nigra M. 851, 
Aſplenium Trichomanes M. 941. Mulberries. 
nnn Pruna Silveſtria, | 5 
Filix, Prunus ſpinoſa M. 463, 3 - 
Polypodium Filix mas M. 937» Sloes. | 1 
Male fern. Bol 
Equiſetum, | Sorbus domeſtica M. 465, _ 
Equiſetum hyemale M. 925» Wild ſervice berries. gn 
33 tf · Succi inſpiſſati. 
Moſcus Acacta, 1 
Lichen pyxidatus M. 963, | Mimoſa Nilotica M. 917 4 
Cup-moſs, Acacia. F 4 
1 Gs | Ex 
7 


n 
N 
{| 


Anchuſa, 


Anchuſa tinctotria M. 186, 
Alkanet. 
Balauſtia, 

Punica Granatum M. 462, 
Balauſtines. 

Hypericum, 

Hypericum perforatum M. 701, 
St John's wort. 

Salicaria, 

Lythrum Salicaria M. 446, 
Looſe ſtrife, 

Millefolium, 

Achillea Millefolium M. 778, 
Milfoil or yarrow. 

Myrtus, 
Myrtus communis M. 461, 
Myrtle. 

Plantago, 

Plantago major M. 155, 
Plantain. 

Polygonatum, 


Convallaria Polygonatum M. 334 
Solomon's ix 
A. 
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Ex Vegetabilibuz, 0 Ex Vegetabilibus. | 
Succi inſpiſſati. Se ng  Adflringentia varia. 
Terra Japonica, Viſcus quernus, 
Mimoſa Catechu M. 916. Viſcum album M. 0g” 
Japan earth. | Miſletoe. 
Sanguis Draconis, Uva Urſi, | 
Pterocarpus Draco M. 64, Arbutus Uva Urſi M. 408, 
Dragon's blood. Bear's berry. | 
Kino, U. 7 
Gummi rubrum aſtringens, . 
Kino. b Gentiana, 
| | Ai. Gentiana lutea M. 267, 
non referenda. Curſuta, 


Gentiana purpurea M. 267, 
Curſuta. 

Centaureum minus, 

Gentiana Centaureum M. 268, 
Leſſer centaury. 


Quaſſia, 
Quaſſia amara M. 101, 


Quaſſy. 

Simarouba, 

Quaſſia Simarouba M. 401, 
Simarouba. 

Trifolium paluſtre, 
Menyanthes trifoliata M. 194. 
Marſh trefoil or buck bean. 
Faba St Ignatii, 

Ignatia amara M. 227,. 
Jeſuit's bean. 

Fumaria, 

Fumaria officinalis M. 637, 
Common fumitory. 
Chamamælum, 

Anthemis nobilis M. 776, 
Chamomile. 


Tunica 
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Cu Ar. HI. 

TVonics - Ex Pegetabilibus. | 
Tanacetum,. . , b. Farinoſa vel 3 

Tanacetum vulgare M. 7, Cannabis ſemina, 

Tanſey. | Cannabis ſativa M. 886, ? 
Abſynthuum, . 'Hemp ſeed. | 
Artemiſia Abſynthium M. 744, Cydoniorum ſemina, 
Wormwood. Pyrus Cydonia M. 467, 
Abrotanum, . Quince ſeed. N | 
Artemiſia Abrotanum M, 743, Foenugreci ſemina, | 
Southernwood. | Trigonella Monſpelienſis M. G9, 
Lupulus, Fenugreek ſeed. 
Humulus Ln M. 886, Lini ſemina, 

r Linum uſitatiſſ mum M. oo. 
Scordium, Linſeed. : 
Teucrium Scordium M. 527. Pſyllii ſemina, 

Mater germander. Plantago Pſyllium M. 1 56, 
Serpentaria Virginiana, Fleawort ſeed, 

Ariſtolochia Serpentaria M. 824, c. Oleracegs. 

Virginian ſnake-root. Atriplex, 
Arnica, | Atriplex hortenſis M. gog, 

Arnica montana M. 768, Orache. 

Leopard's bane. Beta, 

Cortex Peruvianus, Beta vulgaris M. 262, y 
Cinchona officinalis M. 213, White and red beet. 

Peruvian bark. Donne Henricus, 

III. EMOLLIENTIA. Chenopodium Bonus Henricus II. 2615 
Engliſh mercury. | 

2 c RAP! ilae inoſ Spinacia, 

Aqua cum farinoſis vel muc gi 8 

infuſa vel decocta. | Spi oleraces M. 886, 
* | Spinage. 
1. EGETABILIBUS. | 111 wad. 
2. Columniſera. Alſine, 

Althæa, | Alſine media M, 298, | 

Althza officinalis M. 624, Chick weed. 

Marſh mallow. Dance urſina, 

Malva, Acanthus mollis M. 4. 

Malva Silveſtris M. 625, | Bears breech, - | 


Mallow. | 
3 9 77 Ce 2 
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Ex Vagetabilibus. 

Emollientia varia.” 
| Melilotus, 
Melilot. 
Parietaria, 
Parietaria officinalis M. go8, 
Pellitory of the wall. 
Saponaria, | 2 
Saponaria officinalis M. 416, 
Verbaſcum, 
Verbaſcum Thapſus M. 219, 
Mullein. | 
Radix litiorum alborum, 
Lilium candidum M. 324. 
White lily. 


Cepz coctæ, 

Allium Cepa M. 323, 

Onion. 1 
e. Olroſa. 

Olea expreſſa blanda. 


2. Ex AN(MAL1BUS. 


Lac, 
Butyrum, | 
Adeps, 
Axungia. 
Spermaceti, 
Phyſeter macrocephalus L. 107. 
Spermaceti. | 
IV. EaopEN TIA SN Coo vA. 
Vitriolicum, | 
Nitroſum. 
Cauſticum commune acerrimum, 
Lixivium cauſticum inſpiſfatum Ph. Ed. 
Strong cauſtic. 


Cauſticum commune fortius, 


Butyrum antimonii, 


Preparations of quickſilver. 


V. SriMULANTH. 


A. VZATIcILLI ATA. 


Cauſticum commune mitius, 
Lixivium Cauſticum cum end viva 

Ph. Ed. 
Common cauſtic. 


Calx cum Kali puro Ph. Lond. 
Strong London cauſtic. 

Cauſticum Lunare, 

Acidum nitroſum argento junQum, 
Lunar cauſtic. 


Vitriolum cæruleum, 


Acidum vitriolicum cupro jrattuss, 
Blue vitriol. | 


Erugo, | 
Acidum vegetabile cupro junctum, 
Verdigriſs. 


Acidum muriatieum antimonio junctum, 
Butter of antimony. 
Hydrargyrus acidis variis junctus, 


Arſenicum album, 
Arſenicum nudum L. S. N. 1025 
Arſenic. 


Betonica, Þ & 
Betonica officinalis M. 535, 
Betony. 

Lavendula, 

Lavender. 


Meliſſa, 


Meliſſa officinalis M. 342. 
Baum. 


3 Stimulanti. 


* 3 1 

. oe 
ae 
e 
9 
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Stimulentio.  Stimulentia, - ER 
nnn. Verticillate. 6 
Sweet marjoram. * N 
. e * M. ca B. UnsszLLATA. 
Origanum vulgare M. 34, 
Wild marjoram. Anethum, 1 
oa, ooo n 290 
— Syriacum M. 541, ; 
Syrian maſt ich: Angelica, 
R a ms "A Garden Ree <a 
oſmarinus officinalis M. 68, Aniſum, 
i ik Pimpinella Aniſum M. 291, 
f fl Aniſe. 
Hyſſopus officinalis M. $29» | * 
ed terreſtris, Orin Gro M. 29r, 
Glechoma hederacea M. 53. Caraway. 
Ground i ety Coriandrum, 
5 Coriandrum ſativum M. 4017 
Mentha, 
Mentha viridis M 532, nee : 
Mentha ſpicata Hudſoni Flora Anglica, 828 a 1 
Spearmint. a yminum * 2 5 , 
Mentha piperita, — 
Mentha piperita M. 532, Feeniculum, 
Peppermint. | Anethum Faniculum M. 291, 
Pule Sweet fennel. 
ulegium, - 
Mentha Pulegium M. 53 3 eke 3 1 
Pennyroyal. * ifraga M. 291, 
8 Burnet faxifrage. 
Satureia hortenfis M. 528, C. S1L1Qposz. 
| Cochlearia, 
Scurvy-graſs. 
Eryſimum, 
Eryſimum officinale M. 596, 
Thymus Serpyllum M. 541, Hedge muſtard. | 
Mother of thyme. 


Stimulantia. 
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Stimulantia. 


Siliquoſæ )-: 
Naſturtium, 

Siſymbriam Naſturtium M. = 
Water creſſes. 


Raphanus ruſticanus, _ 


Cochlearia Armoracia M. ” 


Horſe radiſh, 


Sinapi, 
Sinapis nigra M. MS, 
Muſtard. 


D. 1 4 
Allium, 
Allium ſativum M. 2424: A 
Garlic. | 
Cepa, 
Allium Cepa M. 323, - = 
Porrum, 
Allium Porrum M. 555. 
Leek. 
E. CoxirERA. 
Abies, 
Pinus Abies M. 861, 
Scotch fir. 
Pinus, 
Pinus Silveſtris M. 860, 
Pine. 
Juniperus, | 
Juniperus communis M. 894, 
Juniper. 
T. BALSAMICA, 
Terebinthina Veneta, 
Pinus Larix M. 860g 
Venice turpentine. 
Terebinthina communis, 
Pinus Silveſtris M. 860, 
Common turpentine. 


LAT ALO G Us. 
S timulantia. 


Balſamica. 
Balſamum Canadenſe, 
Pinus Balfamica M. _ 
Canada balſam; 
Balſamum Copaibz, 
Balſam of Copaiba or Capivi. 
Balſamum Peruvianum, ö 
Myroxylon Peruiferum M. 395, 
Peruvian balſam or balſam of Peru. 
Balſamum Tolutanum, 
Toluifera balfamum M. 398, 
Balſam of Tolu. 


G. Res1x084. 
Guaiacum, 
Guaiacum officinale M. 396, 
Gum guaiacum. 
Myrrha, 
Myrrha, 
Myrrh. 
Ladanum, 
Ciſtus Creticus M. 497, 
Labdanum. 
Styrax calamita, 
Styrax officinale M. 40g, 
Storax. 
Styrax liquid, 
Liquidambar Styraciflua M. 860, 
Liquid ſtorax. 
Benzoinum, 
Croton Benzoe M. 863, 
Benjamin. 
H. AKOMATICA, 
Cinnamomum, 
Laurus Cinnamomum M. 383, 
Cinnamon, 


Stimulamt ia. 


— 
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Stimulantia. 
Arematica. 
Caſſia ligne, 
Laurus Caſſia M. 383, 
Caſſia bark. | 


Nux Moſchata, 
Myriſtica Moſchata M. 493, 
Nutmeg. 


Macis, 
Myriſtica Moſchata M. 493» 


Mace. 


Caryophillus, 


Caryophillus aromaticus M. 496,. 


Cloves. 
Pimento, 
 Myrtus Pimenta M. 462; 
Jamaica pepper or All- ſpice. 
Canella alba, 
Canella alba M. 443, 
Wild cinnamon. 


Cortex Winteranus, 


Wintera aromatica M. 50% 


Winter's bark. 
Caſcarilla, 
Croton Caſcarilla M. 863, 
Caſcarilla. 

Piper, 
Piper nigrum M. 74, 
Capſicum, 
Capſicum annuum M. 226, 
Guiney pepper. 
Zingiber, 
Amomum Gingiber M. 50, 
Ginger. 


Cubebæ, 


Piper Cubeba live Caudatum M. 74, 


Cubebs. 


Stimulantia. 


Aromatica. 2323 
Cardamomum minus, 


Amomum Cardamomum M. se, ; 
Cardamom, 5 


Zedoaria, 


Kaempferia rotunda M. 5, 


Zedoary. 

Serpentaria Virginiana, 
Ariſtolochia Serpentaria M. 824. 
Virginian ſnake- root. 

Ginſeng, 

Panax quinquefolium M. 920, 
Ginſeng. | 

Acorus verus, 

Acorus Calamus M. 339,- 
Sweet-ſcented flag. 


I. AcRia. 


Arum, 
Arum maculatum M. 8a. 


Cuckow pint. 

Perſicaria urens, 

Polygonum Hydropiper M. 377. 
Water-pepper or arſmart. 
Pyrethrum, 


Anthemis Pyrethrum M. 3 


Pellitory of Spain. 


Staphiſagria, 
Delphinium Staphiſagria M. 303, 


Staves Acre. 


SEDANTIA. 
VI. NAaRcoTICA, 


a. Rhaades. 


Papaver, 
Papaver ſomniferum M. 4999», 3 


White poppe 17% 
4 ; dantiu. 


Narcotics. _ 
b. Umbellate. 


Conium maculatum M. 278, 


Hemlock. 


Cicuta aquatica, 
Cicuta viroſa M. 286, 


Water hemlock. 


c. Solanacea- 


Belladonna. 

Atropa Belladonna M. 221, 
Deadly night-ſhade. 
Hyoſcyamus, 

Hyoſcyamus niger M. 220, 


Nicotiana, 
Nicotiana Tabacum M. 221, 


Tobacco, 

Solanum, 

Solanum nigrum M. 224, 
Night-ſhade. 
Stramonium, 


Datura Stramonium M. 220, 


Thorn apple. 


d. Varia. 


Lactuca viroſa, 

Lactuca viroſa M. 713, 
Strong · ſcented lettuce. 

Lauro Ceraſus, | 

Prunus Lauro-Ceraſus M. 462, 
Cherry bay. 

Laurus, 

Laurus nobilis M. 383, 

Bay. 


Camphora, | 
Laurus Camphora M. 383, 
Camphire. 


kn. 
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Narcotica. 


Thea, 

Thea Bohea M. 495, 
Thea viridis M. 496, 
Bohea and green tea. 
Crocus, 
Crocus ſativus M. 83, 
Saffron. 

Nymphza, 
Nymphæa alba M. 491, 
Nymphæa lutea M. 491, 
Water lily. | 

e. Vinum. 


Alcohol. 
Vn. RxTnICEMANT II. 

Acida quæcunque diluta, 

Sales neutri ex acido quovis præter 
muriatico cum alkali quovis juno, 

Sal terreſtris ex acido cum terra alka- 
lina juncto, 

Sal metallicus ex acido cum plumbo 
juncto, | 


Plantarum Fructus Herb et Radices 
Acidi, 
Lactis ſerum, 
Lac ebutyratum. 
VIII. AnT1SPASMODICA. 
1. Ex Foss LIS Vs. 


Ambra, 
Ambra Ambroſiaca L. 8. N. 107, 


Ambergreaſe. 

gucci 

Succinum electricum L. 108, 
Amber. 222 | 
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Antiſpaſmodica. 
| Ex Foffilibus. 
Petroleum, 


Bitumen Petroleum E. 1099 
Rock oil. 


2. Ex VecsTan1L Dus. 
Herbe fetide. 
Artemiſia, 
Artemiſia vulgaris M. 74 
Mug wort. 
Atriplgs fcetida, 


Lnge Vulvaria M. 26a; 


| Ruta graveolens M. 397, 

_ Rue. 

Sabina, | 
Juniperus Sabina M. 894,. 
Sari | n 


Gummi fietida. 
Ferula Aſafcetida M. 28 , 


Ammoniacum, 
Galbanum, 

| Bubon' Galbanum M. 285, 
Galbanum,.. * 


Vor- L 


© Antiſpaſmodica. 
Gummi ſetide. 

Opopanax, 

Paſtinaca Opopanax 1 290, 
Opopanax. 

Sagapenum,. 


Sagapenum. 
Tacamahaca, 
Populus balfamifera ＋ M. M. 600,. 
Tacamahaca. 
Radices graveolentes. 
Peeonia, 
Pceonia officinalis M. 5023 
Pceony. 
Valeriana ſilveſtris 
Valeriana officinalis M. 3% 
Wild valerian, 
Fuligo ligni. 
Olea eſſentialia. 
£thera, . 
Olea empyreumatica. 
Alcohol, 


3. Ex An1N4L1Bus. 
Moſchus, a 
Moſchus moſchiſerus L. 9 
Muſk. 
Caſtor Fiber L. 78, 
Caſtor 


= 


Ammonia Ph. Lond. 
Volatile alkali. 

IX, DiLuUBNnT14. 
Aqua, 
Aquoſa blanda. 
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X Arrzx UAN TIA. 


Glycyrrhiza, 
Fructus ſiccatæ. 


XI. INS ISSAN T1. 


Acida, 

Alcohol, 

D mulcentia farinoſa et * mucilagi- 
noſa. 


XII. DEMULCENTIA. 


a. Aſperifelie. 
Conſolida major, 
Symphytum officinale M. 187, 
Comſrey. | 
Cynogloſſum, | 
Cynogloſſum officinale M. 4 71 
Hound's tongue. 


b. Mucilaginoſa. 
Gummi Arabicum, 
Mimoſa nilotica M. 917, 
Gum Arabic. 


Gummi ceraſi, 
Prunus Ceraſus M. 463, 


Cherry-tree gum. 

Gummi Tragacantha, 
Aſtragalus Tragacantha M. 685, 
Gum tragacanth. 

Amylum, 

Ex tritico vel aliis farinoſis, 
Starch. 


- XIV. ANTALKALINA, 


Mucilaginoſa. 
Ichthyocolla, 
Acipenſer Sturio L. 403, 
Iſinglaſs. 


c. Gelatinæ ex rebus ts 
d. Oleoſa blanda. 


XIII. AnTacipa. 
Lapides calcariæ, 
Creta, 
Magneſia alba, .* 
Teſtacea, 
Corallium, 
Corallina, 
Cornu cervi uſtum, 
Sales alkalini fixi, 
Sales alkalini volatiles, 
Calx viva. 


Acida quzcunque ſupra inter Refrige- 
rantia enumerata. 


XV. ANTISEPTICA. 


Sales acidi omnes ſupra inter — 
rantia recenſiti, 

Sales alkalini tum fixi tum volatiles, 

Sales neutri ex acido quovis cum Sale 
alkalino vel cum terreis juno, 

Plantarum partes acidz, 

Olera aceſcentia, 

Saccharum, 

Mel, 

Plantz Siliquoſz vulgo antiſcorbitica 
dictæ, 

Plantæ alliacez, 

Aſtringentia, 

Amara, 

Anti- 


- — 


Helleborus albus, 
Veratrum album M. 902, 
White hellebore. 


Iris noſtras. 
Nicotiana. 
Ptarmica, 


Achillea Ptarmica M. 777, 
Sneezewort. 


Pyrethrum, 
Turbith minerale. 


Hydrargyrus acido vitriolico junctus. 
D d 2» 
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Antiſeptica. | XVII. Sia Loco. 1 5 
Aromatica, Externa maſticatoria. 
Olea eſſentialia, 3 
Camphora, Angelica. a 
Gummi Reſinæ, Caryophylli. 
Crocus, 1 Imperatoria, 
Radix Contrayervæ, Imperatoria Oſtruthium M. 28g, 
Radix valerianæ Silveſtris, Maſterwort. | 
Opium, | 3 
Decoctum capitum papaveris albi, 1 
Vinum et liquores fermentati, p 3 
Alcohol. a f 
. 7 
XVI. Ea RRINA. er 
rargyrus. 

Mitiora. Jon 
Beta, XVIII. ExyEcToORANTI4... 
u, Hedera terreſtris. 

Majorana. Hyſſopus. 

Acriora. Marrubium, 
Aſarum, Marrubium vulgare M. 537, 
Aſarum Europæum M. 441, White hore- hound. 
Euphorbium, unn 

; / campana, 

Euphorbium officinale M. 449, Inula Helenium M. 566, 
Euphorbium. Elecampane. 


Iris Florentina, 
Iris Florentina M. 88, 
Florentine Orrice. 


Nicotiana. 


Scilla, 
Scilla maritima M. 328,. 
Squill, 


Tuſſilago, 
Tuſſilago Farſara M. 755, 
Colt's foot. 


Expadta- 


Zæxpoectorantia. 


Petaſites, 
Tuſſilago Petaſites M. 756, 
15 

Benzoinum. 

Styrax calamita. 
Balſamum Tolutanum. 


XIX. EuuTICA. 


1, Ex Foss1L1BUs, 


Cuprum, 
Hydrargyrus, 
Antimonium, 
Zincum. 
a. Ex VeGE TABILIBUS. 
Aſarum. 
Erigerum, 
Senecio vulgaris M. 756, 
Groundſel. 


Ipecacoanha, 
Pſychotria emetica M. 214, 


XX. Car AAA TIcA. 


1. Mitiora. 
Aceſcentia. 


Fructus acido-dulces recentes. 
ſiccatæ. 


CATALOGUS.- 
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.Mitiora. 


Aceſcentia. 
Caſſia Fiſtula M. 393, 
Caſſia of the cane. ; 
Tamarindus, 
Tamarindus Indica M. 81, 
Tamarind. 


Dulcia. 


Mel. . 
Manna, | 
Fraxinus Ornus M. 978, 
Manna. 

Radices dulces. 

Olera blanda. 


Roſa Damaſcena, 
Roſa centifolia M. 474, 
Damaſk roſe. 


Viola, 
Viola odorata M. 803, 
Sweet ſcented violet. 


Polypodium, | 

Polypodium vulgare M. 935, 

Polypody. 

Serum lactis. 

Lac ebutyratum. | 

Olea expreſſa blanda ex Vegetabilibus. 
ex animalibus. 

Sapo albus Hiſpanus. 

Sinapi nigrum. 

Sulphur. 


Salina. 


Tartarus. 


Ricinus communis M. 865, 


Senna, 


Senna. 


cur. III. MATE RIA MEDICA. 
 Cathartica. Cathartice. 
Helleborus niger, 

—_— Helleborus niger M. 519, 
Alkalina üs. Black hellebore. 
Magneſia alba. Ty LEO | 

n. 
Tm minerales falinz, 8 od falage i, 
ara. owe: 
Bilis animalium. Jalp. 
Balfamica. Scammonium, 
| Convolvulus Scammonium M. 208, 

2. Acriora. Scammony. | 
Aloe, Rhamni bacce, 

Aloe perfoliata M. 337, Rhamnus Catharticus M. 232, 
Socotrine and hepatic aloes. Buckthorn berrics. | 
Rhabarbarum, Gambogia, 

Rheum palmatum M. 385, Cambogia Gutta M. 490, 
Rhubarb. 

Seneka, | 

Polygala Senega M. 640, 

Rattle-ſnake root. 

Geniſta, 

Spartium Scoparium M. 644, 

Broom. 

Sambucus, 

Sambucus nigra M. 295, 

Common elder. 

Ebulus, 

Sambucus Ebulus M. 295, 

Dwarf elder. 

Ricini Oleum, 


XXI. Dionz rie. 
a. Umbellate. 


Petroſelinum, 


* 
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Diuretica. 
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Ju : 
Diuretica. 


Umbellate. 


Daucus, 
Fceniculum, 
Pimpinella, 
Eryngium. 


b. Stellatæ. 


Aparine, 
Rubia.. 


e. Varia. 

Alkekengi, 

Phyſalis Alkekengi M. 222, 
Winter cherry. 

Bardana, 

Arctium Lappa M. 723, 
Burdock. 

Dulcamara, 


Solanum Dulcamara M. 2235. 
Bitterſweet. 


Gramen, 

Triticum repens M. 127, 
Quickgraſs. 

Lithoſpermum, 

Lithoſpermum oſſicinale M. 185, 
Gromwell. 


Ononis, 
Ononis ſpinoſa M. 651. 
Reſtharrow. 


Arum. 

Aſarum. 

Aſparagus. 

Digitalis, 

Digitalis purpurea M. 562, 
Foxglove. 


Enula campana. 


CATALOGUS 


Diuretica. 
Varia. 


Geniſta. 4 
Nicotiana. 
Perſicaria. 
Ranunculus. 
Ruta. 

Sabina. 

Senega.. 

Scilla, 


Amara. 


Balſamica, 
Siliquoſæ, 
Alliaceæ. 


Ex Animalibus.. 


Cantharides, 
Millepedæ, 
Sales acidi, 
Sales alkalini fixi, 
Sales neutri, 
Sapo albus Hiſpanus, 


XXII, DiayrHORETICA. 


Calendula, 


Calendula officinalis M. 791, 
Marigold, 


Crocus. 
Dulcamara. 
Opium. 
Camphora. 
Contrayetva. 
Serpentaria. 
Salvia. 
Scordium. 
Guaiacum. 
Saſſafras. 
Senega. 


Diapboretica. 
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Diaphoretica.  Diaphoretica. 
: Moſchus. | | Hydrargyrus. 

Acida bilia. 
pee . e XXIII. Men4coca. 
Sales neutri. | Aloe. 
Olea eſſentialia. Gummi foetida. . 
Olea empyreumatica. | Plantz fcetide, 
Vinum. | Crocus. 
Alcohol. Caſtoreum. 
Antimonium, Ferrum. 
Diluentia. Hydrargyrus. 
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AVING thus finiſhed all that ſeemed neceſſary by way of 

introduction, we now proceed to enter more directly up- 
on our ſubject, and ſhall divide our work into two parts; the 
one treating of aliments, the other of 'medicines : The former 
being, as we have ſaid, ſuch ſubſtances as are ſuited to ſupply 

the matter, whether ſolid or fluid, of the human body ; and the 
latter being ſuch: as have no ſuch property, but are capable of 
variouſly changing the ftate of the body, and particularly of 
changing the ſtate of diſeaſe into that of health. It is true in- 
deed, that this laſt mentioned purpoſe may often be obtained by 
a certain management of alimentary matters, which thereby 
become medicines and ſubjects of the materia medica; and we 
ſhall have frequent occaſion to view them in this light. But 


ſtill it will be alſo proper to conſider them ſeparately ; and we 


ſhall begin firſt with TEINS of the aliments. 


Vor. I; 1 PART 


: 
j 
- 


PART L 


OF ALIMENTS. 


CHAPTER I. 


OF ALIMENTS IN GENERAL. 


have already ſaid, that aliments are thoſe ſubſtances. 

Which taken into the body are fitted to afford and ſup- 

ply che fluid and ſolid matter of it. On this ſubject, it might 
be ſuppoſed at firſt fight that theſe aliments ſhould be diſtin- 
guiſhed according as. they are fitted to ſupply the matter of the 
ſolid or of the fluid parts; but upon further conſideration, the 
marking of. ſuch a diſt inction will not be found neceſſary. It 
is ſufficĩently evident with reſpect to the alimentary matters taken 
into the body, that if they be in a ſolid ſtate, they muſt, in order to 
their diſtribution and proper application, be by the powers of the 
animal œconomy converted into a fluid form : and as it is alſo ob- 
vious that this does conſtantly take place; ſo it will readily ap- 
pear that the matter fitted to form the ſolids makes always a 
conſiderable portion of the fluids, It is the production of theſe 
laſt, therefore, that we are firſt to account for; and I expect 
| 3 that 
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that in doing this we ſhall be able to account alſo for the Tony. 
duction of the matter faited to 58 the ſolids. 2 STE EPO 


War we 540 thie whole of i the Auids of PO Ic hey: 
appear to be of many different kinds ; but we can particularly. 
diſtinguiſh thoſe that are pretty conſtantly in the courſe of the 
circulation, which we call the common maſs, from thoſe that are 

found in other veſſels than thoſe concerned in the circulation. 
Theſe, however, being all of them, as we preſume, drawn from 
the common maſs, and therefore originally of the ſame matter, 
only ſomewhat changed by the ſecretory organs through which 

they paſs; ſo we ſhall omit conſidering them any further here, 
and ſhall inquire at preſent only into the nature and production 
of that matter which forms the circulating or common maſs. / 


To this purpoſe it is to be obſerved, that beſides elementary 
water, which always makes the largeſt portion of the human 
fluids, the next conſiderable part of the common maſs is what we 
have named the gluten or coagulable lymph. This I conſider 
as the chief part of the maſs, becauſe I ſuppoſe it to be that 
part of it which gives the matter of the ſolids, or the permanent 
conſtituent parts of the body, and which, from the beginning 
to the end of life, are conſtantly receiving a further accretion 
and increaſe. That the gluten is that part of the fluids which 
affords the matter of the ſolids, is ſufficiently probable from | 
this, that in all its qualities it very nearly reſembles the ſolid - Þ 
matter of the body, while in any other part of the fluids there 
is no ſuch reſemblance. Therefore this gluten we hold to be 
the chief part of the fluids ; and conſidering how much of it is 
diffuſed among the other fluids, and how much of it is diſſolved 
in the ſerum or ſeroſity, it is certainly, next to the water, the 
largeſt portion of the common maſs. It may conſequently be 
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viewed as that into which the aliments, ſo far-as they are nu- 
tritious, are converted, and therefore may be conſidered as the 
proper animal fluid, Under this title we ſhall hereafter ſpeak: 
of it z or to avoid all ee, I ſhall ee call i it the 


animal mixt. 


Ix order to account for the other matters that appear to be 
in the common maſs, we muſt obſerve, that when this animal 
mixt is fully formed, it does not long remain ſtationary in that 
condition, but ſeems to be conſtantly, although perhaps flowly, 
proceeding to a putrid or putreſcent ſtate; as we know that if 
freſh aliment be not conſtantly ſupplied, the whole of the fluids 
will in no long time become very putrid. In this progreſs, as. 
in other proceſſes of putrefaction, we find the mild and. perfect- 


ly neutral ſubſtance changed into a ſaline ftate of the ammonia- 


cal kind; and this ſaline matter being waſhed off from the en- 
tire gluten by the water which conſtantly accompanies it, ſeems. 
to form the /ero/ity of the common maſs. It is this again 
which nature, in order to prevent an undue accumulation of it, 
has provided for being carried out of the body by the ſeveral 
excretions, and that in the proportion neceſſary to preſerve the 
health of the ſyſtem. 


Ws thus find that the portion of the eommon maſs, which 
is termed the feroſity, and which ſeems different from the glu- 
ten or animal mixt, is however formed from this, and does not 
therefore lead to ſuppoſe any other ſupply of Ny matter 
than what is py to that. 


To account for another portion of the common maſs, we 


muſt remark, that the animal fluid is conſiderably different in 
ts qualities from the vegetable matter of which it is often en- 
tirely 
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tirely formed, and that this vegetable matter; after it has been 
taken into the body, is thus changed by the peculiar powers of 
the animal co my. This change, however, is only gradually 
and ſlowly. made; and it is not completed till the aliments and 
chyle made of them are taken into the blood - veſſels; and pro- 
bably even in theſe, it requires ſome time to be finiſhed. From 
hence we may perceive that a portion of the common maſs is 
always for ſome time in an unaflimilated ſtate: and we have 
thus a view of the common maſs as being made up of three ſe- 
veral parts; the one being a portion of unaſſimilated matter, 
which is to be formed into the animal mixt; the ſecond being 
the animal'mixt completely formed ; and the third being form- 
ed from that mixt in its progreſs towards putrefaction. Al. 
though, therefore, the matter may be ſeemingly different in its 
different ſtates, we find nothing to lead us to doubt of its being 
always made of the ſame alimentary matter. 


As it appears probable that the whole of the circulating; or 
common maſs confiſts very entirely of the matters juſt now 
mentioned, ſo we are diſpoſed to conclude that a different kind of 
aliment is not neceſſary to form the fluids from that which is. 
neceſſary to form the ſolid parts of the body. 


In admitting this, however, a difficulty will occur from our 
obſerving that there is a portion of the common maſs, and that 
alſo conſtantly, preſent in it, which is peculiarly different from 
the gluten in any of the ſtates of it which we have mentioned. 
This portion of it is that of the Red globules; the formation of 
which from any ſtate of the gluten, cannot, ſo far as I know, 
be explained ; and it might therefore be ſuppoſed, that a pecu- 
Har kind of alimentary matter afforded this peculiar portion of 
the blood, It may poſſibly be ſo; but fo far as I am acquainted 

| with 
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vith the ſubject, we do not know any part of the alimentary 
matters that ſeems adapted to this purpoſe: and as the red glo- 
bules ſeem to be commonly in the ſame proportion to the glu- 
ten, and, the vigour of the conſtitution being given, that the 
quantity of both is in proportion to the quantity of the ſame 
kind of aliment taken in; ſo we may preſume that the red glo- 
bules, by certain powers of the animal œconomy, are made of 
the ſame aliment as the gluten. Again, therefore, I conclude, 
that there is no ground for ſuppoſing the aliment ſupplying the 
fluids of the common maſs to be anywiſe different from that 
which is fitted for ſupplying the matter of the ſolids. 


ct clin, eee might ſtill ariſe, which is, 
Whether any of the ſecreted fluids found out of the courſe of 
the circulation, but neceſſary to the animal œconomy, require 
an aliment different: from what is neceſſary to form the fluids 
of the common maſs in the manner we have ſuppoſed? The 
negative of this we cannot indeed aſſert, but can juftly ſay, that 
the affirmative is a gratuitous ſuppoſition without any proof. 
Indeed, while we can account for the production of the com- 
mon maſs from the aliments taken in, and at the ſame time 
pretty clearly perceive that the whole of the 1ecreted fluids are 
drawn entirely from that maſs, it will be with greater pro- 
bability ſuppoſed, that the ſecreted fluids are, by the wonderful 
power of ſecretion, formed out of the common maſs by a com- 
bination of the different ſtates of that, or of different ſecretions, 
than that any of them are formed of peculiar aliments. Upon 
the whole, therefore, I again conclude, that the ſolids, and the 
whole of the fluids, are formed out of one and the ſame kind of 
aliment. 


'To aſcertain exactly wha that « common aliment is, or if aſ- 
| certained, 
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certained; to explain how it is adapted to its purpoſe,” may per- 
haps go beyond our power; but in all ſuch inquiries upon an 
analytical plan, it may be of great advantage to ſimplify the 
queſt ion as much as may be, and to begin at leaſt with redu- 
cing the inquiry to the feweſt queſtions poſſible. 


UzoN'this plan, therefore, I enter upon the general queſtion;. 
What are the proper aliments of the human ſpecies? In anſwer 
to this, we know in general from experience, that the human 
aliments are taken entirely either from other animals, or from 
vegetables, and that no part of them excepting water is taken 
from the foſſil kingdom. The ſubſtances employed are ſeem- 
ingly various; and in order to know the greater or leſs fitneſs 
of the individuals, it is requiſite to conſider in general how ani- 
mal and vegetable matters are ſuited. to give nouriſhment to 
the human body.. | | 


Wir reſpect to the former, the moſt part of the matter ta- 
ken from animals are ſo nearly of the ſame qualities with the 
matter of the human body, that there is little difficulty in ſup- 
poſing that the animal matters taken into the human body, as- 
aliments, are perfectly well ſuited ro this purpoſe, and requiring 
only the means of ſolution and mixture, with very little. change 
of their qualities. It is true, indeed, that in many of the animal 
ſubſtances we take in, the likeneſs of qualities to thoſe of the 
human body is not always exact and complete; and we ſhall 
hereafter have occaſion to take notice of this: but in the mean. 
while, all of them agree fo much in the qualities which chiefly - 
characteriſe the human fluids, that we may preſume on their. 
being a matter ſo nearly the ſame, that the former may be very- 
well ſuited to ſupply the latter, 


To: 
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To ſuperſede, however, any further anxious inquiry upon 
chis ſubject. we may remark it to be highly probable, that all ani- 
mal matter is originally formed of vegetable; becauſe all ani- 
mals either feed directly and entirely on vegetables, or upon 
aches? animals that do ſo. From hence it is probable, that all 
animal ſubſtances may be traced to a vegetable origin; and there- 
fore if we would inquire into the production of animal matter, 
we muſt firſt inquire in what manner vegetable matter may be 
converted into animal? And this queſtion relates eſpecially to 
the human body ; the nouriſhment of which is in a great mea- 
ſure immediately taken from ee 


In attempting this, we ſhall and . the converſion men- 
tioned is the effect of a peculiar power in the animal ceconomy z 
which it muſt be acknowledged is by no means clearly or fully 
underſtood, We ſhall, however, make ſome ſteps towards un- 
derſtanding it better; and to this purpoſe there is one ſtep ab- 
ſolutely neceſſary, which is, to determine amongſt the ſeemingly 
great variety of vegetable matter, which is the kind that is eſ- 
pecially, or perhaps only, fitted to be converted into animal ? 
Or if this queſtion, as thus put, be too general, it may then be 
to determine, what are the vegetable ſubſtances chiefly fitted for 
being converted into the ſubſtance of the human body? Nothing 
is more evident than that every vegetable, or every part of any 
one vegetable, is not ſuited to this laſt mentioned purpoſe; and 
therefore it is neceſſary, both for the ſake of the general que- 
ſtion, and alſo for the particular purpoſe of the materia medi- 
ca, to determine as well as we are able what vegetables, and 
what part of them, are moſt fit for the nouriſhment of the hu- 


man body. 


Ix 
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I purſuing this inquiry, it is to be remarked, in the firſt 
place, that for the moſt part thoſe vegetables are rejected from 
the liſt of aliments that are imbued with any ſtrong odour or 
taſte; and at leaſt of the ſapid, all except the acid and ſweet are 
excluded. To this perhaps there are a few exceptions; as when + 
the odorous or ſapid part is in ſmall proportion to the reſt of 
the vegetable ſubſtance; when the odorous or ſapid parts are 
ſuch as paſs quickly out of the body again by the excretions; 
or when they are ſuch as admit of their qualities being entirely 
changed by the powers of digeſtion in the firſt paſſages. Such 
exceptions, however, hardly affect the general doctrine; which 
is very much confirmed by this, that ſeveral vegetables which 
in their acrid ſtate are unfit or even noxious, by being deprived 
of their acrimony by culture, by blanching, by drying, or by boil- 
ing, are rendered quite proper: and if there ſhall ſtill be ex- 
ceptions not to be accounted for in any of theſe ways, I would 
maintain, that ſuch acrid ſubſtances are admitted and taken in 


as condiments rather than as nutriments. 


Tn1s conſideration of the excluſion of acrid matters from 
among our foods, is to be applied in this manner. As the acrid, 
odorous, or ſapid parts, ſeem for the moſt part to be the pecu- 
liar matter of particular vegetables, and to be even but a ſmall 
portion of theſe, ſeldom diffuſed over the whole, but depoſited 
in certain parts of them.only ; and as this is more eſpecially 
the caſe in thoſe vegetables which are taken in as food ; ſo we 
from thence conclude, that beſides theſe peculiar matters, there 
is in the moſt part of vegetables, a conſiderable quantity of 
matter, which, for reaſons to be given hereafter, is manifeſtly 
in common to almoſt the whole of the vegetable kingdom. 
This we ſhall ſpeak of as the common matter of vegetables, and 
having laid afide as above the peculiar, it is in the common 

Vol. I. „„ matter 
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matter that we are neceſſarily led to ſeek the vegetable ſubſtance 
that is ſuited to the nouriſhment of the human body. bo 


WairsT from this conſideration it appears that a great por» 
tion of vegetables is of an alimentary quality, at the ſame time 
it is froth daily experience evident, that certain vegetables con- 
tain a greater portion of this alimentary matter than others, 
and that certain parts of vegetables contain more of it than 
other parts of them. 


Ir is therefore further neceſſary to inquire after the particu- 
lar ſubſtance of vegetables, or the particular parts of them that 
may be conſidered as the alimentary matter eſpecially adapted 
to the human body. 


In attempting this, it muſt, in the firſt place, be obſerved, 
that, contrary to what others have ſuppoſed, I cannot diſcern 
that any portion of matter is to be found exiſting in any vege- 
tables directly fitted to ſupply the animal fluid. This, however, 
as we have already ſaid, is ſeemingly, together with water, the 
foundation of all other fluids in animal bodies; and particular- 
ly, that from which the nutritious matter applied to the in- 
creaſe of the ſolid parts is, by the powers of the ceconomy, 
formed and prepared. It is this animal fluid, therefore, that 
our vegetable food is to be converted into; and it ſeems 
to be a matter formed not from any one kind, but, by the 
powers of the animal ceconomy, from various kinds of vege- 
table matter. Accordingly, when we are to ſay that certain 
parts of vegetables are alimentary, we mean only to ſay that 


they are matters fitted to enter into the nne. of the pro- 
per animal fluid. 


IN 
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| In ſtudying this ſubject, it appears that the matter of vege- 
tables, whether in the whole or in the different parts of 
them, fitted to form the animal fluid, is an acid, a ſugar, and 
an oil. 


Tuxsz three ſubſtances I ſhall now conſider more particular- 
ly ; and ſhall firſt endeavour to ſhow that they truly enter into 
the compoſition of the animal fluid, 


ArTicLs I. Of Acid. 


Tnar this is a part of the common matter of vegetables 
which proves alimentary, will be readily admitted, becauſe it ap- 
pears in the whole ſubſtance of many of our vegetable foods, 
and particularly is frequently very copious in vegetable fruits. 
In theſe, indeed, it is commonly combined with more or leſs of 
ſugar ; but from what happens in the progreſs of the matura- 
tion of fruits, which is often the change of an acid into a ſac- 
charine matter, it is to be preſumed that an acid enters largely 
into the compoſition of ſugar, and is thereby, as will be ſhown 
hereafter, a neceſſary ingredient in the compoſition of animal 
fluid. It may perhaps be alleged, that it is only ſuch an ingre- 
dient as being a part of ſugar; but it ſeems probable that it 
is alſo ſuch in its ſeparate ſtate, It ſeems indeed ſufficiently 
proven, that every kind of vegetable aliment, except the purely 
oily, is capable of an aceſcent fermentation ; and that every ſuch 
aliment ſoon after it is taken into the ſtomach of an healthy 
perſon, undergoes ſuch a fermentation ; whereby an acid is 
always more or leſs evolved. At the ſame time it muſt be al- 
lowed, that as in the further progreſs of the aliment this acid 
diſappears very entirely, without being' eyer again evident in 
melt Ff 2 the 
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the maſs of blood; ſo its having entered into the compoſition of 
the animal fluid can hardly be doubted: and if this appearance 


and diſappearance of acid conſtantly takes place, we may I 


think conclude from it, that an acid, purely as ſuch, is a neceſ- 


fary ingredient | in the compolition of the animal fluid. 


Taz ſame thing appears likewiſe "ran this, that aceſcent ſub- 
ſtances are ſo far a neceſſary part of the human aliment, that with- 
out theſe the animal fluid advances much faſter and further to- 
wards a putrid ſtate ; and it appears more clearly ſtill from this, 
that when the fluids have proceeded too far in their putreſcency, 
fo as to form a diſeaſe ſuch as I take the ſcurvy to be, we know 
that this ſtate is eſpecially cured by the taking in of aceſcent ali- 
ment. It may perhaps be cured by every kind of ſuch aliment ; 
but ſtill it is done moſt effectually by thoſe in a very acid ſtate, 


either produced by nature, as in lemons, or by vegetables con- 


verted by art into an acid ſtate, as in ſour kraut. In the uſe 
of theſe, as there is no evidence of their acting otherwiſe, they 
muſt certainly operate by entering into the compoſition of the 
animal fluid, and by rendering it of a leſs putreſcent kind. It 
is upon the whole, therefore, extremely probable, that a vege- 


table acid in every ſhape is a proper and neceſſary part of the 


human aliment. 


Ir is, however, proper to remark here, that this concluſion 
reſpects the native acid of vegetables only; for we have reaſon 
to believe that the ſeveral foſfil acids do not enter into the 
compoſition of the animal fluid, not only becauſe they readily 
paſs unchanged by the excretions, but becauſe even in the cir- 
culation they continue ſeparate from the other parts of the 


blood, ſo much as to irritate ulcers and iſſues ; and laſtly be- 
cauſe they do not cure the ſcurvy. 


How 
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How it may happen with reſpect to the phoſphoric acid, the 
acid of borax, of amber, and ſome others, we do not very cer- 
tainly know; but I am inclined to be of opinion, that all theſe 
juſt now mentioned are preciſely in the condition of the foſſil 
acids. It is to be ſuſpected allo, that it is the ſame with regard 
to certain acids that may be called vegetable; ſuch as the acid 
of tartar, the diſtilled acid as it is obtained from tar, and even 
that it is ſo likewiſe with reſpect to the fermented acid or vine- 
gar, when taken in large quantity. If the latter, as has been 
alleged, is found ta increaſe coughing, it would ſhow that it re- 
mains in a feparate ſtate, and thereby ſtimulates the bronchiæ; 
but it is likely that this happens only in conſequence of its be- 
ing taken in very large quantity: for it is very probable, from 
ity being ſo largely employed in diet by a great part of man- 
kind, that it enters even in large quantity into the compoſition 
of the animal fluid. Upon the whole, therefore, it would ap- 
pear that the alimentary quality of acid is confined to the na- 
tive acid of vegetables, as it is produced in them by nature, ox 
as it is evolved from aceſcent vegetables, or from ſugar. in the 
| ſtomach. Upon this occaſion, what notice is to be taken of the 
aerial or mephitic acid, I am not well determined to ſay. 


ArTicLEe II. Of Sugar. 


Tux ſecond kind of vegetable matter which we have ſaid 
may be ſuppoſed to be alimentary, is ſugar. Whether this in 


its pure ſaline ſtate, and taken by itſelf, without any mixture of 


oleaginous matter, can prove alimentary, ſeems to me very 
doubtful ; but that even when approaching very nearly to a ſa- 
line ſtate, as it is in the ſugar-cane, it may prove alimentary, is 
preſumed 
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preſumed from what happens to the negroes upon our ſugar 
plantations, who are obſerved to grow plump and fat when du- 
ring the expreſſion of the canes een en the 


cane· juice. 


Tur ſame concluſion may be drawn likewiſe from this cir- 
cumſtance, that the people of warmer climates live very much 
upon fruits, whoſe ſubſtance in a great part conſiſts of ſugar ; 
and I think it evidently appears that theſe fruits are more nou- 
riſhing in proportion as they contain more of ſugar. That ſu- 
gar enters for a large ſhare into the nouriſhment of men, we 
may know particularly from hence, that figs, a very ſaccharine 
fruit, were ancientiy the chief food of the Athletæ or public 
wreſtlers. 


Tur the roots of theſe vegetables that are eſpecially ali- 
mentary contain a great deal of ſugar, we learn from Mr Max- 
GRAAP'Ss experiments, which ſhow that a great deal of pure 
ſugar may be extracted from them; and it can hardly be 
doubted that a great part of their nutritious power depends up- 
on this ingredient in their compoſition. 


Tus beſt proof, however, of the nutritious quality of ſugar, 
or of its being a chief part of alimentary ſubſtances, is, that a 
great proportion of ſugar is contained in all farinaceous matter. 
This appears from its being evolved in the moſt part of the fa- 
rinaceous ſeeds by their germination or malting. And laſt- 
ly, that all alimentary vegetables do for a great part conſiſt 
of ſugar, we may preſume from their being univerſally liable 
to a vinous or acetous fermentation ; the ſubject of which is 


probably in all caſes a _ 


THE 
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Tux affinity between ſaccharine and farinaceous matter ap- 
pears particularly from this, that ſeveral fruits which at a cer- 
tai period of their maturation are chiefly ſaccharine, are in 
their further progreſs often changed to a farinaceous ftate. 
The germination of ſeeds, therefore, and the maturation of cer- 
| tain fruits, fully prove the mutual convertibility of lugar, and 
farina into one another. | 


Wut we thus endeavour to ſhow that farinaceous ſubſtances 
contain a large proportion of ſaccharine matter, it is to be ob- 
ſerved that the farinaceous ſeeds are of all other vegetable mat- 
ters the moſt powerful and nouriſhing to men, as well as to do- 
meſtic animals; and hence the Farina Alibilis of Dr HALLER. 
This nutritious quality he indeed imputes to a mucilaginous or 
gelatinous matter which appears in them upon their being dif- 
fuſed in water; and it is poſlible that their nutritious quality 


may in part depend upon this: but at the ſame time, from 
what we have juſt now ſaid of the compoſition of farinaceous 


matter, it will appear that this vegetable mucilage or gelatina 
conſiſts for a great part of ſugar; which, therefore, may ſtill be 
the baſis of its alimentary part. We allow it, however, to be 
alſo probable, that farina conſiſts of another matter, which may 
be ſuppoſed to give the whole its gelatinous appearance in ſolu- 
tion, and probably alſo to render the whole a more proper, com- 
plete, and powerful nouriſhment to the haman body. This other 
ingredient of farina is probably an oil of that mild and untuous 
kind that is got from many farinaceous ſeeds by expreſſion ; 


and is therefore commonly named by the general title of an 


Expreſſed Oil. 
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Tuts leads us to conſider what we ſuppoſe to be the other 
part of vegetable aliment. If farinaceous matters prove, as I 
have alleged, the moſt nouriſhing of vegetable aliments, it is 
equally evident that the moſt oily of vegetable ſeeds are the 
moſt nouriſhing of the farinacea ; and from hence it will be 
fufficiently probable that oil, ſuch as the expreſſed we have 
mentioned, makes a conſiderable part of our vegetable ali- 
ments. | | 


| Here, however, it may be imagined, that oil enters into the 
compoſition of the animal fluid only as it is a part of farina, or 
as it happens to be mixed by nature with other vegetable mat- 
ter; and that, as it is taken in, whether from animals or vege- 
tables in a ſeparate ſtate, it affords only the oily matter that is 
neceſſary to be conſtantly preſent in conſiderable quantity in 
the bodies of animals, not for their nouriſhment, but for cer- 
tain other purpoſes of their ceconomy, 


Wx cannot, however, enter into this opinion: for we are per- 
ſuaded, that even the oil which is taken into the body in the 
form of a pure oil, though entirely ſeparate from other vege- 
table matter, does truly in a large e e enter into the 
compoſition of the animal fluid; and that oil, therefore, may 
be conſidered in the ſtricteſt ſenſe as a fundamental part of the 
human aliment. 
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ſubſtances, is daily taken in as a part of diet by the people of 


all nations, and often in large quantity, without increaſing obe- 
fity. It appears likewiſe that this oil does not remain ſepa- 
rate from the other fluids of the alimentary canal, but is very 
accurately diffuſed in the chyle; which may be VEIEE as a 
_ towards a more e intimate mixture. 919 in 


- 


240, Tunr bach a mixture e . PO is very pro- 
bable from this, that no chyle appears in the left ventricle of 
the heart, nor in the arteries and veins which carry the blood 
which has paſſed through that ventricle. If there be ſome in- 
ſtances of ſuch appearance, which have been alleged, they are 
r en very rare, and en n 


2dly, Nor poly no chyle, bnt neither N any oil ever appear 
in any part of the maſs of blood, nor ever in any part of the 


human body, till it appears in the cellular or adipoſe membrane, 


into which it is probably brought by a peculiar ſecretion. It 
has indeed been alleged, that 'oil has ſometimes appeared on 
the ſurface of extravaſated blood or ſerum 3 but in all ſuch in- 
| ſtances, we preſume it to have been a preternatural appearance: 
For in the many hundred inſtances in which I have looked up- 
on the human blood, I have never met with any appearance of 
that kind; and whilft oil is ſo conſtantly and copiouſly taken 
into the body, nothing can account for the abſence of its ap- 
pearance, but the ſuppoſition of its having undergone an inti- 
mate mixture of it with the other parts of the blood. 


233 
Wr are of this perſuaſion, how much ſoever neglect by 
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sons phy ſiologiſts have been fond of finding the red globules 
of the blood to be an oily matter; and in certain conditions 
theſe may appear to be inflammable : but a fluid readily, equal- 
ly, and permanently diffuſible in Woter, cannot be properly « con- 
ſidered as an oil. b 


A fourth confideration that lende to ſuppoſe the oil taken in, 
to be intimately mixed with the other parts of the animal fluid, 
and to make a conſiderable part in the compoſition of it, is 
this, that the oil, which is often copiouſly laid up in the adi- 
poſe membrane of healthy animals, is again, upon various oc- 
caſions, abſorbed and taken into the courſe of the circulation. 
Some of theſe occaſions are manifeſtly thoſe ſtates in which a 
great degree of acrimony prevails in the maſs of blood, as in 
ſcorbutic, ſiphylitic, hectic, and other ſuch caſes ; and while it 
is highly probable that the purpoſe of ſuch abſorption is by. the 
oil to cover the acrimony of the animal fluid, it muſt prove at 
the ſame time that this admits of an intimate mixture with the 


oil, 


As the want of food is a principal occafion of the abſorption 
mentioned, this affords a proof that ſuch abſorption is a means 
of ſupplying aliment, or at leaſt of covering the acrimony 
which upon the want of aliment is ready to take place. Upon 
cither ſuppoſition, it affords a proof that oil unites very inti- 
mately with the other parts of the blood: and, upon the whole, 
there can be little doubt that oil taken in, either in its ſeparate 
or united ſtate, is a part, and a conſiderable part, of the human 


aliment. 


We have now endeavoured to determine that there are three 


kinds of vegetable matter which ſeparately, or rather as united 
together, 


% 
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together, afford the proper aliment of man; and we are diſpo- 


ſed to ſay there are no others: but it has been, and ſtill may be, 


by many ſuſpected, that there is a fourth ſpecies of vegetable 
matter which ſhould be taken into our account; and that is the 


mucilaginous part of vegetables. 


Ir ſeems indeed to be very well aſcertained, that gum Arabic, 


the moſt ſimple and pure mucilage, is an alimentary matter; and 
as a gelatinous matter is commonly ſuppoſed to be the form in 
which our nutritious juice is applied, it may be ſuppoſed that this 


mucilage of gum Arabic is to be conſidered as a ſimple ſubſtance, 
and in the ſame form directly applicable to the nouriſhment of the 
body. Perhaps it may be ſo; but many objections may be rai- 


ſed againſt the concluſion. At preſent it will be enough to ſay, 


that the gum mentioned is not a ſimple ſubſtance, but a com- 
pound of acid, ſugar, and oil, and that thereby only it becomes 


nutritious. In its powdery form it reſembles farina ; and a fur- 
ther analogy may be drawn from hence, that ſalep in its entire 
form reſembles very exactly the gum, and in its powdery form 


comes ſtill nearer to the appearance and properties of a farina. 


The concluſion of a ſimilar nature in theſe ſubſtances will be Kill 
more readily admitted, when it is confidered how nearly the amy- 
laceous part of farina reſembles the ſalep and gum in a powdered 
ſtate; and it may be readily admitted, that the only difference 
between gum Arabic and farina may be a little difference, in 
the proportion of the ſeveral parts compoſing each. It may be 
ſuppoſed, therefore, that gum Arabic, and other ſuch mucilaginous 
matters, may be like farina chiefly. compoſed of ſugar and oil, 


which the vegetable economy may combine in different propor- 


tions, and under different appearances, which we cannot either 
imitate or explain, | % bs Ye 


Tuis further remark is to be added, that gum Arabic con- 
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which ſhows, that an acid exactly reſembling the acid of ſugar 


may be extracted from the gum, by a n like to that n 


extracts the acid from ſugar itſelf. Mignon d6; 


Hanf . 1 
Ir is again, therefore, 8 that the vegetable matters. 
affording aliment are acid, ſugar, and oil, which in diet may be 


taken in, ſometimes in their ſeparate ſtate; but may alſo, as 


they are more commonly, and perhaps more properly, be ta- 
ken in in a combined ſtate; and in the latter caſe, either as 
they are combined in vegetable ſubſtances by nature, or as they 
are b an 1770 uw oy in * een of Gate 
Ty i 

S805 time ago we hacks e refied i in this 1 71 but 
the exptriingnts of BxceAnia, confirmed by /KgssELMAIER and 
many ethers, have diſcovered a ſubſtance in certain vegetables, 
which probably makes a part of the nouriſhment which they 
afford. Although this peculiar matter has hitherto been diſco- 
vered almoſt only in wheat, it is probably alſo in ſome proportion: 
preſent in the other farinacea; as theſe are all of them coagulable 
and nouriſhing, and many of them are nearly, if not as much, 
nutrient as wheat is. But however this may be, the diſcovery 


of Bxaccar1,s can amount to this only, that befides the parts we 
have aſſigned, there may be in certain vegetables a ſubſtance 


that makes a part of the aliment they afford; and juſtly indeed, 
as this newly diſcavered matter in its nature approaches more 


nearly to the nature of animal ſabſtance than any other part of 


vegetable matter we know of: but with all this we cannot find: 
that this diſcovery invalidates our opinion of the chief part of 
the aliment aſſorded by vegetables being afforded by acid, ſu- 


gar, and oil, to be compounded "OA the powers of the animal 
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5 to their conſtituent parts, there may be another general 


conſiderat ion of them proper here, and that is with reſpect to 


their being of different degrees of leer! in anne, 
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War may be the FR of the de dats; 'or the 
cauſes of i its different power with reſpect to different ſubſtances, 
is not well aſcertained : but we now know that it is different 
in different animals, inſomuch that in many earnivorous ani 
mals it has little power with reſpect to vegetable matters; and 
that in phytivorous animals it has little power with reſpect to 


animal f See STEVENs De Alimentorum Concoctione, 
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ſtems commonly to have power with reſpect to both animal and 
vegetable matters, it is, however, probable, that upon different 


— 


eccaſfions its power is in a different degree with reſpect to theſe 


different ſubſtances; as it ſeems at certain times to: diſſolve the 
one more readily than the other. What this depends upon, or 
under what different modifications it may appear, we cannot 
at preſens venrue to determine. 11 


2. 


Ar prelbnri it olds Leethon SHINE to remark, chat with 


reſpect to perhaps every human ſtomach, the powers of it in 
general being given, there is a difference in the ſolution of dif- 


ferent ſubſtances, arifing entirely from the different texture of 


theſe. Thus it appears, that apple and melon are lefs readily 
ſoluble than ſtrawberries and raſpberries; that full grown cab- 
bage is leſs ſoluble than collyflower ; and a like difference may 
be obſerved with reſpet to many other vegetable ſubſtances, 
as we ſhall hereafter take notice of more particularly, In the 

| mean 
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mean time it may, in illuſtration of the whole, be in general 


obſerved, that in many vegetables there is a different ſolubility 
in the different parts of them; ſo that in one and the ſame, 


while a certain part of them is entirely diſſolved, another part 
of them paſſes off by ſtool in a very entire ſtate. Thus as ma- 
ny fruits conſiſt of a tender pulp incloſed in a firmer membrane 
or huſk, ſo the ſolubility of the whole will depend upon the 


proportion of theſe parts: 


and as in the maturation of fruits 


their pulp goes on increaſing, while their membranes are con- 

ſtantly growing thinner and tenderer} ſo in many inſtances the 

ſolubility of fruits taken in an entire ſtate will commonly be in 
proportion to their N 


IN illuſtration of this ſubject of the ſolubility of aliments, it 
may be remarked, that in ſo far as the arts of cookery render 
the texture of aliments more tender, it renders them in ener- 


tion more ſoluble in the ſtomach. 


Ar entering upon this ſubject, 1 ſhould have ee hk 
we have a particular proof of the more ready or difficult 
ſolubility of different ſubſtances in the ſtomach. There are 
men who are occaſionally, and many who are very frequent- 
ly, liable to a rumination, or the bringing up by an eructa- 
tion a part of the contents of the ſtomach. Theſe parts 

are frequently ſomewhat entire portions of vegetable or ani- 
mal matters, which are manifeſtly of a firmer texture than 
the reſt which had been taken down, and have not there- 
fore been ſo readily diſſolved. From the rarefaction of their 
air not entirely extricated, they float near to the upper orifice 
of the ſtomach, and are therefore moſt readily brought up. I 
have known ſeveral perſons liable to this rumination, and from 

| them have learned, that certain ſubſtances are more commonly 


3 


brought 
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brought up than others, and ſome at a longer time aker eating 


than others; and both circumſtances ſeem clearly to depend 
upon the different degrees of ſolubility in theſe ſubſtances. 


HavincG now. finiſhed the general conſideration of ali- 


mentary matters, I proceed to the conſideration of particu- 
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E are to conſider theſe under the ſeparate titles of Meats 
and Drinks: and by the firſt we mean whatever, whe- 
ther ſolid or liquid, may be conſidered as alimentary in the 
ſenſe explained above; and by the ſecond, what is eſpecially, 
and almoſt only, fitted to give liquidity to the aliments, and 
ſupply the water neceſſary to the body. It is indeed true, that 
the liquids employed for that purpoſe may often alſo introduce 
nouriſhment ; but under the title of Drinks, we ſhall conſider 


the matter only as it affords a liquid. 


Tax particular alimentary matters ſhall be conſidered under 
the two heads of Vegetable or Animal: but to theſe I ſhall 
ſubjoin the conſideration of Condiments, which though not 
alimentary, yet, as always taken in along with theſe, and 
giving a particular modification of them, they will be moſt 
properly conſidered immediately after the conſideration of the 


proper aliments themſelves. 
SECT. 
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Of VEGETABLE ALIMENTS. 


HE nature of vegetable aliment in general I have already 
conſidered very fully; and am now to conſider the par- 
ticular vegetables or part of vegetables in which it is to be 
found : but in the whole of this, we are to mention theſe 
- parts of diet only which are well known and commonly em- 
ployed in Britain. We have arranged them, in the firſt place, 
as they are taken from the different parts of plants ; and at 
the ſame time we have endeayoured, wherever we can, to mark „ 
the botanical affinities of the plants from whence they are ta- 
ken. We have attempted alſo to arrange the ſeveral vege- 
table aliments according to the quantity of nouriſhment that 
each of them affords ; beginning with thoſe of the leaſt, and 
proceeding to thoſe which afford the greateſt proportion of 
it: but in this reſpe& we cannot execute our plan with any : 
great degree of exactneſs and preciſion. : 


HavinG thus ſettled as well as I can the circumſtances of or- 
der, we enter upon particulars; and firſt of the Fructus Hori 
or Summer Fruits, or, as they may be properly named, the 
Acido- dulces. 
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A. a. Fruftus Acide-dulces, or Summer Fruits. 


T nꝛt particulars to be conſidered here are enumerated ſeparate- 
ly in the table given above; but they have all of them ſo many 
qualities in common with one another, that it will be proper 
to conſider theſe common qualities firſt, and afterwards what 
may be peculiar to any of the particulars. 


Tux are all of them uſeful in quenching thirſt, which they 
do partly by their cooling quality and partly by their ſtimula- 
ting and drawing forth a liquid from the mucous excretories of 
the month and fauces. Taken down into the ſtomach, they 
have the ſame effec there; and ſometimes further, by correct- 
ing putreſcency, they remove a powerful cauſe of thirſt, 


In. the ſtomach, our fruits give to the ſenſible parts a ſtimulus. 
that excites appetite; and at the ſame time they prove refrige- 
rant, and diminiſh the action of the ſanguiferous ſyſtem. This. 
effect is from the ſtomach communicated to the reſt of the ſy- 
ſtem; and this, joined with their antiſeptic power, renders. 
them of the greateſt utility in every kind of febrile diſorder. 
Their power in this reſpect has been taken notice of by every 
writer on the ſubject; but whether they may be uſeful alſo in 
diminiſhing the tenſion of the ſyſtem in other caſes, is not de- 
termined, Van SwitTEN's obſervation of the eſſects of a large 
quantity of cherries in the cure of a maniac, and ſome other 
obſervations of the like effects of a large quantity of fruits, in 
certain melancholic caſes, look like ſuch a power. Theſe ef- 
fects, indeed, may be imputed to the conſtant diarrhea which 

| 2 fuch 
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ſuch large quantities of freſh fruits produce; but we are at the 
ſame time well perſuaded of their general refrigerant and ſeda- 
tive power: and to this we aſcribe their effects in the caſes 
mentioned; in which opinion we are ſtrongly confirmed by their 
power in producing dyſpepſia and atonic gout. The ſame con- 
 fideration alſo leads us to believe that in many caſes they may 
favour the coming on of intermittent fevers, as GALEN has al- 
leged. There may indeed be many inſtances of their being 
uſed without their having had that effect; but it will ſtill be 
certain that freſh fruits often ſhow a debilitating power, which 
may certainly favour the operation of marſh effluvia, in bring- 
ing on agues, and readily occaſion a return of them when they 


had emen to have ceaſed. 


Tus cffes] hitherto mentioned depend eſpecially upon the acid 
preſent in the compoſition of fruits, and which acid we have aſ- 
ſerted above to enter in a certain proportion into the compoſition 
of the animal fluid. It therefore becomes neceſſary in the ſto- 
mach; but it may be there in exceſs, may increaſe the aceſcent 
fermentation which happens there, and may thereby give occa- 
ſion te the production of more acid than the other fluids of the 
ſtomach can properly involve, In this manner, therefore, they 
may give occaſion to all the diſorders of an exceſs of acidity 
in the ſtomach, which phyſicians are very well acquainted 


with, 


Tux acidity taken in, or naturally produced, always ſubfiſts 
in a certain meaſure in the ſtomach ; but carried into the in- 
teſtines is there mixed with the bile, by which it is more en- 
tirely involved: and as we know that acid united with the bile 
takes off its bitterneſs, it is probable that acid fruits taken in 
are often uſeful in obviating the diſorders that might ariſe from 
H h 2 tae 
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the redundancy of bile, and perhaps from the aerid quality of 
it. On the other hand, however, if the acids are in greater 
quantity than can be, or are, properly corrected by the bile 
preſent, they ſeem, by ſome union with that fluid, to acquire a 
purgative quality, that gives a diarrhœa, and the colic pains. 
that are ready to accompany the operation of every purga- 
tive. | | 


From the involution of acids, which even happens in the ſto- 
mach, and more completely in the duodenum, we muſt perceive 
that, as we have maintained above, they are mixed with the 
human fluids ;. and the ſame alſo. renders the other part of our 
doctrine probable, that they enter for a part into the compoſi- 
tion of the proper animal fluid, to be thereby rendered leſs. 
putreſcent than it would otherwiſe be. Acids indeed are uni- 

verſally acknowledged to reſiſt putrefaction; and hence the 
inſtinct of man leading him to the uſe of theſe fruits in warm 
climates, in- warm ſeaſons, and in every other circumſtance that 
is known to increaſe a tendency to putrefaction. The ſtate of 
the fluids in the ſcurvy may be diſputed about; but the remark- 
able effects of vegetable acids and aceſcents in the cure of this 
diſeaſe do not allow us to doubt of their manner of operating, 
and therefore of the nature of the diſeaſe. 


Wr have hitherto taken notice almoſt only of the acidity of 
the fruits we are conſidering: but that acidity is perhaps al- 
ways accompanied with more or leſs of ſugar ; and thence per- 
| haps more readily runs into a fermentation, by which their 
acidity, and all the eſſects of it mentioned, are greatly increa- 
ſed: and it is by the ſame fermentation that an unuſual quan- 
tity of air is extricated, and gives occaſion to that flatulency of 
the ſtomach and inteſtines with which the uſe of thoſe fruits is 

2. ſo 
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fo commonly accompanied. We often find, however, in fruits, 
the acidity accompanied with, or changed into, ſuch a quantity 

of ſaccharine matter, that both from the reaſons given above, 
and from univerſal experience, our faccharine fruits muſt be 
conſidered as particularly nutritive, and that alſo in proportion 

to the quantity of ſugar they contain. In what manner ſugar ' 
enters into the compoſition of the animal fluid, or how it ac- 
quires the qualities it puts on in theſe, I cannot very clearly 
explain; but we can have no doubt that it does ſo in fact: and 

we are well perſuaded that the ſaccharine matter, as well as the 
acid, has a ſhare not only in obviating the -putreſcency of the 
animal fluid, but alſo of correcting it when it has gone too far. 1 
It is therefore juſtly ſuppoſed, that the reſiſting putrefaction 
and curing the ſcurvy are virtues in common to the whole of 
the ſummer fruits we are treating of. | 


We have now mentioned the qualities that can be properly 
taken notice of as common to the whole of theſe fruits; but 
there are ſome others mentioned by writers on the ſubject. 
Thus thoſe that are accompanied: with an agreeable odour are 
ſaid to be cordial and analeptic. Their powers, however, in 
theſe reſpects are too inconſiderable to be mentioned; but I 
dare not ſay ſo of the ſaponaceous and diſſolving powers wich 
are aſcribed to them.. 


UeoN this ſubject it is to be remarked, that the blood of 
phytivorous animals is perhaps more denſe and coheſive than 
that of the carnivorous; and therefore it is difficult to deter- 
mine what is the effect of aliments in this matter: but 1 ſhall 
conſider it more fully hereafter, when I ſhall conſider in gene- 
ral how far the ſtate of the fluids can be n either by 
alunents or medicines, 


Tun 
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Taz qualities we have taken notice of in fruits have their 
effects chiefly in the firſt paſſages, even the changes they can 
produce in the maſs of blood are all of them, if I miſtake 
not, begun in the ſame firſt paſſages; and how far they have 
' peculiar eſſects in the courſe of the circulation, I caunot well 
determine. We believe they have a tendency to increaſe the 
ſaline ſtate of the blood; and therefore it is very poſlible that 
when they are taken in larger proportion than uſual, they may 
ſhow diuretic powers ; but we judge that ſuch appear only when 
fruits carry along with them a large proportion of water, as in 
the caſe of the Water-melon. 


Havinc thus conſidered the qualities in common to the 
whole of the ſummer fruits, the peculiarities of each will be 
beſt explained by conſidering what happens to the moſt part of 
them in the progreſs of their growth and maturation. Thus, 
the moſt part of fruits, upon their firſt diſcovering any ſuccu- 
lency, have that more or leſs acerb ; but upon their ſucculency 
being advanced, there is more acidity evolved, and leſs acerbity 
is perceived. As the growth of fruits advances, if they are ſuch 
as are capable of acquiring ſweetneſs, this appears more and 
more, while the acerbity and acidity are conſtantly diminiſh- 
ing, and ſometimes in their ſtate of perfet maturity, a full and 
almoſt unmixed degree of ſweetneſs prevails, 


Wers theſe changes of their juices, it is to be remarked, 
that at the ſame time fruits ſuffer a change in their texture, 
At firſt they are firm and denſe; but as their ſucculency ad- 
vances, they are conſtantly becoming more ſoft and tender; 
and with their maturity they acquire the moſt ſucculent and 
tender ſtate they are capable of, In the moſt part of fruits, we 
can diſtinguiſh between the ſofter pulp and firmer cortical part; 


and jn the progreſs of their maturation, we find their pulp, in 
the 
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the innermoſt parts, conſtantly increaſing, while the firmer anỹd 
external cortical part is conſtantly diminiſhing. After fruits 
have in theſe reſpects of their juices and texture acquired their 
maturity, they ſuffer ſome further changes, to a farinaceous or 

to a putrid ſtate, which I cannot explain ; but as theſe changes 
hardly give any qualities to be taken notice of, either in diet or 


medicine, I ſhall not attempt to-give any account of them. 


HAvinG now taken notice of the changes that may happen 
to many individuals, the peculiarities that may take place in 
the ſeveral genera and ſpecies may be readily diſtinguiſhed. 
Thus ſome fruits remain conſtantly in an acerb ſtate, while 
others advance to a more pure acidity, hardly acquiring any 
ſweetneſs. A third kind advances to a ſweet ſtate, ſtill retain- 
ing more or leſs of their acidity ; while others retaining little 
or none at all of this, acquire a full ſweetneſs. Upon theſe cir- 
cumſtances, as they take place in particular fruits, both the 
diztetic qualities and medicinal powers of each may be aſcer- 
tained by a little experience of the taſte in all the ſeyeral ſtates 


of growth and maturity they are capable of. 


IT is to be further obſerved, that the qualities of fruits as 
alimentary depend almoſt entirely upon the quantity of ſaccha- 
rine matter they. can acquire, and this upon the greateſt degree 
of maturity they ean arrive at; ſo this. will often depend upon 
the ſoil they grow in, and upon the climate and ſun they have 
been expoſed to. It is alſo to be remarked, that as the full 
evolution of their ſaccharine matter is the moſt perfect ſtate of 
alimentary fruits ; ſo whatever contributes to-this, may be con- 
fidered as giving them their utmoſt perfection: and therefore 
when in certain climates fruits cannot be allowed to remain 
upon their reſpective trees to acquire their due maturity, this, 


however, may be ſupplicd : if fruits when taken from a tree: 
dam 
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can be preſerved from froſt, or other cauſes of corruption, the 
proceſs of maturation {till goes on, and will go on to a more 
perfect degree in evolving the ſaccharine matter, and in giving 

a greater tenderneſs of texture. This is not always to be pro- 
moted by external heat applied ; but in ſome caſes it may : and 
we find that certain fruits when taken from their trees, if laid 
in heaps, ſo as by a certain fermentation to become heated, 
they by this ſweating, as it is called, loſe their acerbity, and 
acquire more ſweetneſs than they would have otherwiſe had; 
and it is to the purpoſe of diet to obſerve, that by the applica- 
tion of an artificial heat in boiling, baking, or roaſting, acerb 
and unripe fruits have their ſaccharine matter much more evol- 
ved, and the effects of their unripe ſtate very much prevented; 
particularly, as by theſe practices a great deal of their air is ex- 
tricated and diſſipated, they are leſs diſpoſed to an aceſcent fer- 
mentation | | 


IT belongs alſo to the buſineſs of diet to remark, that perſons 
do often take in unripe fruits .in conſiderable quantity ; and 
much has been ſaid of the danger attending ſuch a practice; 
which is certainly in ſome meaſure well founded. The 
firmer texture of theſe unripe fruits is more difficultly diſ- 
ſolved, they remain therefore long in the ſtomach unmixed 
with the other fluids, and they are therefore liable to acquire a 
greater degree of acidity, and to give all the diſorders that may 
ariſe from that in too great abundance. There are indeed ſto- 
machs whoſe gaſtric liquor may obviate all this ; but certain- 
ly in many caſes it may fail; and therefore the taking in 
of unripe fruits is always hazardous, and may be very hurtful, 


Wu can hardly omit here ſaying what may perhaps be un- 
derſtood from what has been ſaid already, that though fruits in 
their ripeſt, be at the ſame time in their moſt perfect, ſtate, they 

| may, 
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may, however, even in this ſtate, be taken in in too large . £20 4 
quantity; and in that caſe, being in over; proportion to the . | 


quantity or powers of the gaſtric liquor, they may go too far 5 3 
in an aceſcent fermentation, and give all the diſorders that may : "I 


ariſe from too acid fruits: and that this will eſpecially happen - 
from fruits which have till in their — ſtate a large propor- + 
tion of acid in their compoſition. | 


HAvING now ſaid ſo much of the common qualities of ſum- - 4 
mer fruits, I can have few obſervations to make on the quali- 1 1 
ties of particular kinds. Theſe 1 have ſaid will depend on the = 
acerb, acid, or ſaccharine matter, in their conſtitution, whether | 
that depends upon their ſpeciſic nature or upon their ſtate of 
maturation ; and in all caſes to be readily aſcertained by expe- 


rience in taſting. 


For the ſake of young ſtudents, we ſhall more particularly 
obſerve, that the Drupacee, or ſtone-fruits, have commonly a 
larger proportion of acid with reſpec to their ſugar than ſome 
other fruits ; and therefore in their recent ſtate they are com- 
monly and juſtly ſuppoſed to enter more readily into a noxious 
fermentation, and to produce thoſe conſequences of morbid aci- 
dity, colic, and diarrhoea, which we have mentioned above. 
This is eſpecially, and perhaps juſtly, ſuppoſed with reſpe& to 
the cherry and plum kind, and we believe may be equally ſup- 
poſed with reſpec to the peaches produced in the open air in 
Britain ; but we are diſpoſed to judge the apricot in theſe re- 


ſpects to be the ſafeſt of the drupaceous tribe. 


Tus Pomaceæ, when duly ripened, or when their immatu- 
rity is corrected by artificial heat and proper additions, may 
have all the common qualities of other ſummer fruits ; but 
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in their recent ſtate, being ſeldom duly ripened in this cli- 
mate, the firmneſs of their texture renders them ſlowly diſſol- 
ved, and ready to contribute to an exceſs of acidity in the ſto- 
mach. This vice happens more readily with reſpect to ArrIESs 
than to PxArs, as we can at leaſt have ſome ſpecies of the latter 
more mellow and tender. In the caſe of a dyſpeptic ſtomach, 
I have known apples a long time after they had been taken. 
down, brought up again by eruQation in the ſame maſles 
they had been ſwallowed, and that even after two days. 


AURANTIUM. This, with the LIM oNIiUM, I have inſerted here 
amongſt the Pomaceæ, though not with ſtrict propriety, as the 
fruit is not a pomum. But in this inſtance, I have followed the 
learned Profeſſor MuxrAy, who under the title of Pomaceæ has. 
given not only the Poma, but alſo the Drupæ and Baccæ. How 
far this is proper I will not determine; but for my purpoſe of 
conſidering the diztetic qualities of fruits, I thought it fitteſt to- 
diſtinguiſh their botanic affinities as far as I could: but I could 
not find a more proper place for the Aurantium and Limonium 
than that I have given them here. 


Bor theſe plants, in their leaves and flowers, and in the ex- 
terior cortical part of their fruit, have various medicinal qua- 
lities ; which, according to my plan, are not to be mentioned 
here; where I am to conſider only the qualities of the juice of 
their fruits, the only part of them employed in diet. 


Tux juices of theſe fruits we conſider as purely acid, to be 
more eaſily collected in large quantity than from almoſt any 
other fruit ; and therefore they are more frequently than that 
of any other employed, Wherever an acid is indicated and ad- 

| miſſible, 5 
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miſſible, they anſwer every purpoſe which we have Ry + 


above for acids in general, whether in the mouth and fauces, 


or in the ſtomach and inteſtines. They certainly enter into 

the compoſition of the animal fluid ; and accordingly much ex- 

perience has pointed them out as the moſt uſeful both in pre- 
venting and curing the ſcurvy. | 


Tux are of two kinds. One in which they are more purely 
acid, with very little ſaccharine matter joined to them: the 
other is that in which a conſiderable portion of ſugar is joined 
with the acid; by which it may be conſidered as in ſome mea- 
ſure nutritive. - This, however, is little attended to; and they 
are ſeldom employed as a nutriment. This only is to be re- 


marked, that the Chi NA or Set Orange has, in a certain degree, 


every quality that can be aſcribed to any of the fructus acido- 
dulces. 


* 


Tusk are the virtues of theſe acids: but it muſt be obſer- 
ved, that wherever acids can be hurtful, theſe either in undue 
quantity, or in dyſpeptic ſtomachs, are as readily noxious as 
any other. 


On the whole of the ſubject, I have only further to obſerve, that 
as the fruits mentioned are the fruits of a ſeaſon, it is often neceſ- 
ſary to preſerve their juice in its entire acid ſtate for ſome length 
of time; and for this purpoſe various meaſures have been propo- 
ſed. What may be done by congelation I cannot determine, as it is 
very rarely that this climate allows of the experiment. The prac- 
tice by evaporation, or the making it into a rob, has been that moſt 
commonly employed, and has been much commended by many 


perſons ; but in mavy trials which I have made, I could not ex- 
I i 2 | hale 
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hale it to ſuch a conſiſtence as would preſerve it without addi- 
tion, without my finding the acid a good deal changed. It ac- 
quires an acerbity and ſtypticity that does not allow it to be 
readily diffuſed in water; and I ſuſpect it is not ſo readily 
- miſcible with the animal fluids as in its entire ſtate. From 
ForsTER's obſervations in the voyage round the world, it was 
EE, not found uſeful either in preventing or curing the ſcurvy ; 
which perhaps may be accounted for, partly by the concentra- 
tion bringing it nearer to the ſtate of the foſſil acids, or poſſibly 
by the diſſipation of ſome volatile parts, perhaps a portion of 
aerial acid; both of which circumſtances may render it leſs fit 
for the cure of the ſcurvy, 1 have therefore a bad opinion of 
the acid exhaled to a thick conſiſtence; and judge the beſt 
way of preſerving its virtues to be by a diligent depuration of 
it from its mucilaginous part, and putting it up in cloſe veſſels 
without putting any oil on its ſurface, which is ready to 
be acted upon by the acid, and gives a diſagreeable taint to 
it. 


WHAT in our catalogue are put under the title of Senti- 
coſe, as their tender ſubſtance is eaſily diſſolved, and that 
in their ripe ſtate they do not exceed in acidity, are juſtly 
reckoned the ſafeſt of ſummer fruits. If the large annual uſe 
of STRAWBERRIES could preſerve from the gout, we ſhould ſeldom 
find the inhabitants of Edinburgh affected with that diſeaſe; 
but though they uſe that ſuppoſed preſervative very largely, we 
find them as often and as ſeverely affeted with the gout as the 
inhabitants of other places who do not uſe the ſame. Under 
the title of Senticoſ I had formerly ſet down the CynoszATos, 
as it ſtill retains a place in ſome diſpenſatories ; but after much 
attention, I cannot find that the beſt kinds of this yarious fruit 
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poſſeſs any peculiar qualities that ſhould introduce them ei- 
ther into diet or medicine. 


Or the Ribe/ia, there is a conſiderable difference between the 


RIBESIA, ſtrictly ſo called, or currant, and the GRossuLARIA or 
gooſeberry. The former has always a large proportion of acid; 
and though it ſhould be more {weet, as the ſmallneſs of the 
berry does not eaſily allow it to be taken without the huſk, it 
is a leſs ſafe fruit: whereas the Groſſularia, as commonly con- 
taining a larger proportion of ſugar, and as it may be eaſily ta- 
ken without the huſk, affords a ſafer, and generally a very ſafe, 
fruit. To the RIBEs NIGRUM, ſome ſingular virtues have been. 
aſcribed ; for which, upon repeated trials, I have not-found any 


foundation, 


Tux Vaccinia duly ripened, though retaining a good deal of 
acidity, are commonly eafily digeſted; but the moſt agreeable 
ſpecies, the oxycoccus or craneberry, is ſtill ſafer in its preſerved 


than in its recent ſtate. 


Uyz V1TI1s. 


Every body knows that the Grape, according to ſomewhat ſpe- 
cific in the nature of particular kinds, according to the ſoil it has 


grown in, the ſun it has been expoſed to, and its different de- 
grees of maturation, is in very various condition; and the qua- 


lities therefore of it in its different ſtates are to be judged of 
by the principles laid down above: But I think we may aſſert, 

that Grapes which contain a large proportion of ſugar, are, if 
taken without their huſks, the ſafeſt and moſt nutritive of ſums. 


mer fruits, 
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Oy the fruits hitherto mentioned, except the vaccinia, I have 
conſidered them only as in their recent ſtate ; but it is proper to 
take notice of them alſo, as they are often uſed in a dried ſtate. 
In this ſtate their watery part, and perhaps their acid and air, 
is in part abſtracted ; and therefore their powers are in a more 
concentrated and perhaps improved ſtate. 


Or theſe dried fruits, the PrUNes, as they contain a great 
deal of the acid they originally had, are more of a laxative 
quality than the other dried fruits. Sugar, and therefore ſac- 
charine fruits, have all of them ſomewhat of the ſame quality ; 
but we are perſuaded that the laxative quality of fruits is com- 
monly to be attributed to their acid conjoined with the bile, 


as above alleged. 


Or the PA88ULE& MAJORES or raifins, as very purely ſaccharine, 
they may be conſidered as conſiderably nutritive, and that in 
proportion as they are more entirely ſaccharine. 


Tag Uv APYREN=, or corinthiacæ, otherwiſe named Paſſulæ 
minores, as having more of acid, are therefore with the nutri- 
tive quality of the raiſin more laxative. 


Tux Darz of the beſt kinds is a very ſaccharine fruit, and 
their nutritious quality is well aſcertained by the experience of 
many people who live upon them very entirely. Theſe which 
come to us have, beſides their nutritive, no peculiar quality of 
aſtringent or demulcent that I can perceive. 

Dr1EtD Fiss are a fruit containing a large proportion of ſugar ; 
and by the experience of many people, conſiderably nouriſhing. 
They are perhaps more ſo, that their ſugar is united with a 

3 large 
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large portion of a mucilaginous matter, which we always ſup- 


poſe to be of an oily nature, and therefore contributing to a 
nutritious quality, The mucilaginous nature of Figs has given 


/ * occaſion to their being conſidered as demulcent ; and both: 


theſe and the dates have been much employed in pectoral de- 
coctions, and for moderating the acrimony of the urine in ne- 
phritic caſes ; but we ſhall hereafter ſhow, that the power of 
demulcents, both in theſe and other ſubſtances, is a very doubt- 
ful matter. In the mean time, we are clear that the materia. 


medica has loſt nothing by our diſpenſatories omitting the Se- 


BESTEN and JvJuBes, dried fruits, ſome what of the ſame nature 
with the dates and figs, and formerly uſed for the ſame pur- 


poſes. 
To the conſideration of the dried fruits, it is proper to- 
ſubjoin the conſideration of fruits in their preſerved ſtate; 


which is commonly done by means of ſome boiling,. and by 


afterwards. adding to them a quantity of ſugar.. In this ſtate 
they preſerve ſometimes. their acid, and always their aceſcent: 
and nutritive qualities; but both by the boiling employed, and. 
the ſugar added, they are perhaps leſs liable to aceſcency ; and' 


by the latter circumſtance their nutritive qualities are certain- 


ly. increaſed. 


Son fruits are preſerved by being laid in brandy, or other 
ardent ſpirit ; but this hardly preſerves in them any of their 
original qualities. Their aceſcency is entirely deſtroyed ;; 
and they. are rendered abſolutely unfit to be lere as nu · 
trients. 


To conolude the ſubject of fruits, we ſhall conſider a queſtion 
which has been frequently ſtated, and that is, Whether recent 
fruits- 
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fruits are moſt ſafely and uſefully taken before or after a meal 
or the uſe of other food ? The anſwer ſeems to be very obvious. 
In dyſpeptic ſtomachs, or theſe which do not eaſily or power- 
fully overcome aceſcency, the taking in of aceſcents muſt be 
leſs ſafe before a meal than after it. In the caſe of ſtomachs 
powerful in the digeſtion of aceſcents, theſe may be commonly 
taken ſafely before meals, and poſſibly often with advantage, as 
they may excite appetite and favour digeſtion. In the moſt part 
of ſtomachs, fruits in moderate quantity are ſafe after meals ; 
and when theſe have conſiſted of much animal food, the uſe of 
fruits is generally proper, though in certain dyſpeptics the large 


uſe of them may not be always ſafe. The uſe of the dried 


fruits is certainly ſafer than that of the recent before meals ; but 
even the dried fruits cannot be taken in that condition with 
ſafficient ſafety by the dyſpeptic. As I am well perſuaded of 


the nutritious quality of dried figs, I can hardly believe, with 


LIN Ns, Aman. I. 136. that a large quantity of theſe can be 
taken before a meal without any diminution, and rather with 
an increaſe, of appetite, 


Wirn reſpect to the uſe of fruits, there is ſtill a queſtion to 
be mentioned. In many countries, particularly in Britain, both 
recent, boiled, and preſerved fruits, are often taken with milk : 
and this practice has been condemned by SPIELMANN ; but 
as I judge without reaſon. In this country, the practice is al- 
moſt univerſal, without our obſerving any miſchief ariſing from 
it, Such experience is the moſt ſecure foundation for conclu- 
ding that the practice is not hurtful ; but it may be further 
added, that the ſuppoſition of the conſequences ariſing from it is 
not well founded. It is ſuppoſed they may ariſe from the coagula- 
tion of the milk in the ſtomach : but this happens to perhaps 
every portion of milk taken down into it; and therefore cer- 
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tainly happens for the moſt part without any bad mn 
Further, however, we judge the milk may be uſeful by invol- 
ving a portion of the acid, as it has been often found to be a 
cure for heartburn. If it happens, as commonly, that the oily 
part of milk is employed, it is probable that the coagulum will 


not be very firm, and alſo that the acid will be more properly 


and fully involved. As we are perſuaded that the animal fluid 
is always formed of acid, ſugar, and oil, fo I judge the mixture 
of theſe in diet to be not only allowable, but very proper; and 
therefore that cream with ftrawberries, and butter with * 


pye, make a very proper diet. 


Bronx going further, it is to be remarked, that in treating 
of the above alimentary ſubſtances, we have not followed the 
method of other writers on the materia medica, who upon the 
occaſion of mentioning ſubſtances as alimentary, do at the 
ſame time mention the medical virtues of the other parts of the 
vegetable from whence the alimentary matters are taken, 
This, however, appears to be diſtracting the ſtudent's attention; 
and we have avoided it, reſolving in another, and as we judge 
a more proper place, to take notice of the medicinal qualities 
that may be in the whole, or in the parts, of alimentary vege- 
tables; and ſhall now, therefore, in conſidering the reſt of the 
alimentary, ſubſtances, keep to this meaſure. 


AFTER the fructus acido-dulces, the next ſet of vegetable ali- 
ments to be mentioned, are the fruits of the Cucurbitacec. 
This order, as we obſerved above, by no means ſhows the 
power of botanical affinity in giving the ſame medical virtues 
to every fruit of the ſame order; but theſe in our lift, which are 
the chief of the alimentary ſubſtances taken from this order, 
are of a very ſimilar nature with one another. They are not 

VoL. I. | K k ſuppoſed 
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ſuppoſed to be very nouriſhing ; but may be truly more ſo than 
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is imagined: for though in the ſtate in which they are employ- 


ed, their ſenſible qualities do not promiſe much, I judge their 
ſubſtance to be of the nature of the farinacea, which are to be 
hereafter mentioned as the chief of vegetable aliments. 


ALL of the Cucurbitaceæ, by a certain maturation, are chan- 
ged into a farinaceous ſubſtance; and ScoroLr informs us, that 
the ſubſtance of the pompion is employed by ſome people in 
the making of bread ; and that one part of that ſubſtance, with 
two parts of wheat-meal, may be employed for that purpoſe. 


Tux CucumBER, as commonly employed in its unripe ſtate, is 
perhaps in that condition not very nutrient ; but it is ſo much 
fo as to make a conſiderable part of the aliment of many per- 
ſons in warm climates and ſeaſons : and its aqueous, cooling, 
and aceſcent quality, render it a very proper ſummer aliment, 
The firmneſs, however, of its texture, occaſions it often to be 
long retained in the ſtomach; whence it frequently occaſions 
acidity and flatulency, and is therefore properly accompanied 
with ſome of the condimenta. 


Tus MELON in its ripe ſtate diſcovers ſome ſweetneſs, and 
may therefore be more nouriſhing.. On the ſame account, 
however, it comes nearer to the qualities of the fermentable 
fructus acido-dulces; and as at the ſame time, from the firm- 
neſs of its texture, it may often ſhow the effects of too great 
aceſcency, moderation is neceſſary in its uſe, eſpecially by dyſ- 
peptic perſons; and I think it is commonly rendered ſafer by 
the addition of ſugar and aromatics. Some writers have 
mentioned its diuretic eſſects; but I cannot find theſe from the 
Melon to be more than from other aqueous food, If Sancro- 
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xius found Melons to diminiſh perſpiration, they might thereby 
indeed increaſe urine, as he alſo obſerved; but all this 1 would 
impute to their refrigerant rather than to their directly diuretic 

powers. I have found no evidence of Melons ſtimulating the 
kidneys ; and the account given by Dr AxBuTHaNor of their 
giving bloody urine, is a fingle fact, and ſeems to be extrava- 


gant. 
B. Fora et Cavits PLANTARUM. 


Or the leaves and ſtalks of plants uſed as aliments, I have ſet 
down only a few, as of theſe kinds of plants few afford much 
nutriment ; and in the liſt of nutrients given by writers, I find 
many of them which, both from their qualities and from the 
quantities in which they are employed, cannot be conſidered 
as nutrients ſo properly as condiments; and to that place J re- 


fer them. 


Or the nutrients, I have ſet down a few under the title of 
Oleracee ; having in view their botanical diſtinction, rather than 
the meaning of the term Olera as formerly employed, 


Or the leaves mentioned, and ſeveral others that might have 
been added to the liſt, they are all of them mild and almoſt in- 
ſi pid ſubſtances, with hardly any ſweet or mucilaginous taſte to 
diſcover a nouriſhing quality; but they are aceſcent and fer- 
mentable, and therefore muſt contain ſome portion of ſugar. 
They contain, however, ſo little, that they are juſtly ſuppoſed 
to be among the weakeſt nutriments. For the table, they are 
properly choſen by the tenderneſs of their texture; and there- 
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fore the Sernacs is juſtly preferred, and is now almoſt the only 
WWW 


Iz the plant to which we give the name of Marva is the ſame 
to which the ancients gave that appellation, I think they made 
a bad choice in employing it as one of the olera; for it has 
hardly more mucilage than the ſpinage, and cannot by any 
EY be brought to be ſo tender, 


Tus oleracez are commonly ſaid to be laxative ; but they 
are no more ſo than any other vegetables capable of ferment- 


ing in the ſtomach, and that are taken into it in large quan- 
tity. 


ArTen the oleracez I have fet down the Bnass1ca, which, 
though I have diſtinguiſhed it by its botanical order, is one of 
thoſe which have been commonly named Olera, and is one of 
theſe which were anciently, and is ſtill at preſent, in the moſt 
frequent uſe. I have marked it as one of the Siligugſæ, for the 
ſake of obſerving, in proof of our general doctrine of vegetable 
aliments being thoſe moſt free from acrimony, that the braſſica 
is the moſt free from that peculiar acrimony which diſtinguiſhes 
all the other plants of the claſs of Tetradynamia. It is accord- 
ingly the only plant of the claſs whoſe leaves are employed as 
nutriments ; and this circumſtance of the mildneſs, fulneſs, and 
conſiderable ſweetneſs of its juice, with the bulk in which it is 
produced, will readily ſhow why it has been at all times ſo 
much employed as an aliment. 


Ons ſpeeies of the braſſiea, deſigned by the trivial name of 
Braſſica Oleracea, is ſuppoſed by culture and other circum- 


ances to have been brought to be of many varieties which 
put 
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put on very various appearances, and all of which, for the pur- 
poſes of the table, are cultivated in moſt of the countries of Eu- 
rope. - Whether the plants under theſe different appearances 
are different ſpecies, or varietjes of one ſpecies only, I leaye to 
be determined by the botanifts ; and whether they be of the 
one kind or other, I leave the more nice and accurate diftinc- 

-tion of them to the men of that ſcience; I am to ſpeak only 
of theſe I am well acquainted with, and whoſe diſt inction 1 be- 
lieve to be very commonly known and univerſally eftabliſhed 


over Europe. 


In all the varieties of the Braſſica Oleracea, I take the alimen- 
tary qualities to be very much the ſame. It is indeed poſſible 
they may differ in the quantity of. it which they ſeverally af- 
ford ; but this I have not been able to aſcertain with any pre- 
cifion. As all of them may be confidered as a fupplemental 
provifion only, I believe they are ſeldom to be choſen by the 
quantity of nouriſhment they afford ; and I think they are to 
be choſen as a part of diet by the tenderneſs of their texture, 
and by the fulreſs and ſweetneſs of their juice. It is probable 
that on many occaſions they are choſen by the bulk in which 
they may be produced, and by the facility with which they 
may be reared and preſerved in certain foils and climates, 


Uro the firſt ground, the CorLyrLowER and Broccoli are 
to be choſen, as the moſt tender, moſt eafily digeſted, and leaſt 
flatulent. 


Or all thoſe kinds of which the leaves are eſpecially employ- 
ed, the BRASSICA SABAUDA, or Savoy, appears to me to be ſweeter 
and more tender than any of the others I am acquainted with; 
and in the Savoy, 1 hold the central and upper leaves gathered 
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pretty cloſely together, to be by much the tendereſt portion of 
the whole plant. 


Tnosk kinds of the Braſſica, whoſe leaves, after a certain 
time of their growth, are gathered in greater quantity, and 
more cloſely, into a firm and globular head, are named Braſſicæ 
Capitate, or CABBAGE, affording the greateſt bulk of product, 
and perhaps the greateſt . of nouriſhment. 


As all the Braſſicæ ſeem in a pretty firm texture, and in a very 
fermentable juice to contain a great quantity of air, they are all 
noted for producing flatulency in the bowels. As the younger 
plants are the moſt tender, ſo they are the leaſt flatulent; and 
as the formation of cabbage requires a longer time in growing, 
ſo cabbage acquires a firmer texture, and is noted for producing 
more aceſcency and flatulency than any other kind. Cabbages 
are by their colour diſtinguiſhed into two kinds, the white and 
the red; and the latter is found to be of the ſweeter and tend- 
erer kind, | 


Since I firſt wrote the above, I have become acquainted with 
a ſpecies of Braſſica that I was not acquainted with before. 
This is what has been called the Braſſica Gongylodes, which, till 
I raiſed it in my own garden, was not, ſo far as I can learn, 
known or produced in Britain, It is diſtinguiſhed by its ha- 
ving on the upper part of its ſtalk a ſwelled part, or ſpheroidi- 
cal tuber, which within a firm cortical part is formed of a ſub- 
ſtance of the ſame nature with that which forms the medullary 
part in the ſtalks of cabbage and other kinds of colewort. 
This medullary part, when freed from its rind, and very well 
boiled, is of a tender and ſweet ſubſtance, and certainly is con- 
ſiderably nouriſhing, and appears to me to be leſs flatulent than 


J the 
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the cabbage. It is firmer in its conſiſtence, and westen than 

the turnip; and though the hardneſs of its bark may render it 

unfit to be reared for the purpoſe of feeding cattle, I am of 

opinion, that under proper management it may afford a delica- 
cy for the tables of men. 


I HAve thus given the choice of the ſeveral ſpecies of the 
Braſſica, ſo far as I am acquainted with them; and believe the 


principles 1 have made uſe of will apply to every other ſpecies, 


when their nature and different ſtates are properly known. 


Wr have only to remark further, that as we have ſaid juſt now, 
that the whole of the ſpecies contain a great deal of air, they 
may be rendered fitter for diet by having a great deal of that 
air extricated and diſſipated before they are employed in food. 


TH1s gives us an opportunity of obſerving, that our vege- 
table aliment of all kinds contains a great deal of air, which 
diſpoſes them more to aceſcency and flatulency ; and which 
they are more diſpoſed to produce as they are of a firmer tex- 
ture, or as they are further advanced in their growth. The 
extrication, therefore, of a great deal of this air before they are 
taken into the ſtomach, is always of great ſervice in obviating 
the tendency mentioned. We have mentioned this particularly 
on the occaſion of cabbage, ſo frequently accuſed of aceſcency 
and flatulency, but which may, by very long boiling, be render- 
ed almoſt as ſafe as the tendereſt vegetable. For the moſt part 


it may be rendered as ſafe as collyflower, to which our cooks, 


for the ſake of the figure it is to make upon the table, ſel- 


ible. 


6 
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dom give the boiling that is neceſſary to render it duly digeſt- 
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BSI ES the boiling mentioned, there ſeems to be another 
means of extricating the air of cabbage, by ſubjecting it to a 


fermentation, as in the preparation of Sauzx Knavr ; a prepa- 


ration ſo named in Germany, where for many ages paſt i it has 
been a common part of diet. 
4 | 

THr1s preparation has now been deſcribed in ſeveral books 
which are in every body's hands, and therefore need not be re- 
peated here; and in this place it ſeems only to be neceſſary to 
ſay what are its qualities. As the matter has been ſubjected to 
an active fermentation, fo a great deal of acid is evolved in it; 
and after what we have ſaid above of acid as an alimentary 
matter, it will be readily allowed that Sauer kraut may be conſi- 
dered as ſuch. But as the whole of the matter is not thus con- 
verted, but that a great portion of the ſaccharine matter of the 
cabbage ſtill remains in it, ſo it will be ſtill more readily allow- 
ed that this preparation may be confidered as alimentary, and 
well ſuited to the purpoſes to which it has been eſpecially ap- 
plied, that is, the obviating and curing the ſcurvy. 


ANOTHER ſet of the leaves, or rather ſtalks, of vegetables, 
which are conſidered as alimentary, are. ſet down in our cata- 
logue under the title of the Semifls/culoſe, to which order 
they belong. They are lacteſcent plants; and like the whole, 
or at leaft moſt part, of that kind, have a conſiderable acrimo- 
ny in their juices. Theſe here pointed out are indeed leſs acrid 
than moſt other lacteſcents; but even of theſe here mentioned, it 
is ſtill the LAcroc or Lettuce that is moſt commonly employed, 
as having in the ſpecies of it employed the leaſt of that acrimo- 
ny that is peculiar to the order, and eſpecially at the early pe- 
riod of its growth at which it is taken. In this ſtate, it hardly 
diſcovers any thing ſweet or mucilaginous in its juice, and 
therefore may be ſuppoſed to give little nouriſhment, eſpecially 

1 in 
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in the raw ſtate in which it is commonly taken; but When 
boiled, it proves more ſweet and mucilaginous, and therefore 
may be ſuppoſed to go further as a nutriment. Even in its 
raw ſtate, as aceſcent and refrigerant, it is properly enough 
combined with animal food; but upon the ſame account in 
_ moſt perſons it requires the condiments Gat are uſually taken 

along with it. 21 C: * 


Or the other Semifigſculgſæ, the Sucrory and Endive, eſpecially 
the latter, make frequently a part of our food; but they are 
hardly ever taken while they contain their peculiar acrid juices, 
and only when by the arts of blanching they are deprived of 
theſe. But even their blanched parts are left in poſſeſſion of 
the juice in common to vegetables; which, as we have ſaid 
above, is always of a fermentable nature, and therefore conſiſts 
of a ſaccharine and nutritious matter. 


I navs to ſay the ſame things of the Taraxacum or Dande- 
lion. Whatever medical virtues in its natural ſtate this may 
be poſſeſſed of, which for the reaſons given above I do not in- 
quire after here, it can only be employed as a part of aliment 
when deprived of thoſe medicinal qualities. It is in this ſtate 
only as it firſt ariſes out of the earth, and more eſpecially when 
its firſt ſhoots are become of ſome length, by their riſing out of 
mole-hills or other looſe earth. 


_ AFTER the Semifloſculoſe which are chiefly employed in a 
blanched ſtate, I have ſet down the Umbellate, for the ſake of 
introducing a frequent article of diet, the Celeri. This is a 
portion of the Apium graveolens five paluſtre; and what may 
be the medical or noxious qualities of this plant, it is not our 
buſineſs here to determine, as it is enough for our ren pur- 

Vol. I. 55 LI poſe 
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poſe to ſay, that the Ceteri is never employed ag an ahmentary 
matter but when it is deprived of its peculiar juices by being 
blanched : and in this ſtate it is, on the footing of the other 
blanched plants, an alimentary matter fufficiently wild and per- 
fectly fafe; With reſpe@ to ir, however, im this Nate, it is to 
be remarked; that it is never ſo entirely deprived of its aeriĩmo- 
ny as not to retain more taſte, and a more agreeable taſte, than 
the other blanched plants ; and upon this account it is more 
generally ufed at table. Although even in its blanched fate, 
fetaitting 4 little acrimony, if it be very well boiled in water or 
broth, it becomes a tender NON 4G and therefore a nutti- 
tious, ſubſtance. 


ArTex the leaves and ftalks of plants, I have inſerted in my ea- 
talogue an alimentary matter; which, though it cannot be ſaid to 
belong to the leaves or ſtalks of plants, is ſo much of an herba- 
eeous nature, that it could not be ſo properly mentioned in any 


Turs is the Cynara, which I have ſet down under the title of 
the botanical order of Capitatz, becauſe I believe there are 
ſome others of the ſame order which might be mentioned; but 

mention only what I am nnn with, the Scolymus Cynara, 
or Artichoke. 


Tr is hardly neceſſary to fay, that of this acrid plant the only 
alimentary part is the receptacle of the flower, and the portions 
of that which we pull away from it, in pulling away the ſepa- 
rate ſquamz of the calyx. The whole of this receptacle, even 
in its recent ſtate, is of very little acrimony, and by being boil- 
ed in water is rendered perfectly mild, In its boiled ſtate, it is 
ef a tender texture, ſomewhat ſweet and mucilaginous, and 
therefore tolerably nouriſhing ; but it is not remarkable for 
any 
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any other qualities that I can perceive and its interrupting 
ſleep, if ever ä is n not en its e. 


Ann the a Wen and ſtalks , and after the 1 
which I conſider as akin to theſe, I have ſet down in my cata- 
logue what may be confidered as a part of a ſtalk, that is, the 
firſt ſhoots or turiones of the Aſparagus. There are ſome other 
plants whoſe turiones, though they belong to acrid plants, are 


ſaid to be mild and eatable, like thoſe of the aſparagus; but 


they do not appear to belong to any one order of * and I 
am not WOO with the particulars. | 


Tux ſhoots of Gadd at leaſt a portion of their upper 
parts, when boiled in water, is very tender, ſomewhat ſweet 
and mucilaginous, and therefore preſumed to be conſiderably 
nouriſhing, When eaten in any quantity, they always ſoon af- 
ter imbue the urine with a peculiar odour, which did not ap- 
pear in the aſparagus before it was taken into the body. This 
has given occaſion to an opinion of the power of aſparagus, 
with reſpe& to both the urine and urinary paſſages; but though 
frequently attending to the phenomenon mentioned, I have ne- 
ver found that at the ſame time the quantity of the urine was 
increaſed or its quality anywiſe changed. 


Opovrs may ariſe from a very inconfiderable portion of mat- 
ter, and-gives no certain proof of that-matter's being in large 
quantity preſent, or of its being very active, except in perſons 
of peculiar idioſyncraſy. I am therefore diſpoſed to be of opi- 
nion, that aſparagus cannot commonly do either good or ill in 
the urinary paſſages. The inſtances given by ScuuLzzus and 
Brxorus of bloody urine, oooaſioned by eating of aſparagus, ave 


certainly very unuſual facts, and not to be applied to any ex- 


tent: and if BozrHAave and VAN SWIE TEN judged that upon 
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ſome occaſions they had obſerved the eating of aſparagus to 


| haſten on fits of the gout, I ſuſpect ſome fallacy in their obſer- 


vation; for I have known many inſtances of a negative to it.. 
C. RADiczEs, RooTs. 


Tux roots of plants commonly contain more nutritious mat- 


ter than their leaves; and the experiments of Mr PARMENTIER 


in his Recherches ſur les Vegetaux Mouriſſants, ſhow that a great 
number of roots never before thought of as eſculent,. do how- 
ever contain a quantity of farinaceous matter, which may upon. 
occaſion afford an aliment. I ſhall not, however, take any par- 
ticular notice of thoſe that require ſuch a preparation as he 
propoſes and deſcribes; becauſe I believe the farinaceous, or, as 
he calls it, the Amylaceous, matter extracted from thoſe roots, 
is exactly the ſame from whatever root it has been extracted, 
and the ſame that may be extracted from other ſubſtances with. 


much leſs labour. I am here, therefore, to take notice only of 


thoſe roots commonly employed as food in this country in the 
tate in which nature preſents them to us, and hardly requiring 
any other preparation than the ordinary one of the kitchen. 


SILIQUOSZ. 204 
THz two firſt marked are taken from this order; in all of 


which, as. already obſerved,. there is found a peculiar acrimo- 


Tn Raphanus or Radiſh, has commonly a large quantity of 
alimentary ſubſtance, in proportion to its cortical part, in which 
enly the peculiar acrimony of the order is lodged. It. may 
therefore be eaten, as it commonly is, in its recent ſtate, with 
the whole of its cortical part ; and for which eſpecially it ſeems 

to 
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to be taken, as it may rather ſerve as a condiment to its aceſ- 


cent ſubſtance, and which therefore ſeldom proves flatulent. 
It does not, however, ſeem to be very nouriſhing. 

Trz Rapum or Turnip affords a much larger quantity of mild 
pulp in proportion to its cortical part, in. which only the pecu- 
liar acrimony of the order is lodged. As this cortical part can 
be entirely ſeparated without much trouble, it is very general- 
ly the pulp only that is admitted into our diet. It is a watery 
and tender ſubſtance, and therefore is eaſily digeſted, and occa- 
ſions little flatulency. It has. ſome ſweetneſs ; but it does not 
ſeem to contain much nouriſhment in proportion to its bulk. 
MARGRAAF could not extract any ſugar from it; and BerGrus 
obſerves that it affords very little amylaceous matter. It is of 
two kinds, diſtinguiſhed by their colour of white and yellow: 
The latter we have become acquainted: with in this country on- 
ly of late. It is of a more ſweet and mucilaginous taſte, and 
therefore is ſeemingly more nutritious than the white. As it 
has alſo. another property of being more hardy in ſuſtaining the 
winter, it is likely to come into the moſt general uſe.. 


Tux botaniſts have given us two different ſpecies of roots under 
the titles of the Braſſica Napus or Naveu, and the Braſſica Rapa 


or Turnip : and both the gardeners and farmers are very well ac- 
quainted with the diſtinction; the former being moſt cultivated 
in France, and the latter more commonly in England. With what 
advantages the one or other may be preferred, I cannot clearly 


determine; but to me they ſeem to differ only in the form of 


the root; and I can find no difference. in their qualities to be 
taken notice of here. Both the kinds are much employed in 
feeding cattle; and as they are given to them with the cortical 
part, it is alleged that they are ready to communicate an odour 


and 


* 
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and taſte of a diſagreeable kind both to the fleſh and milk of 
cows ; but this does not ſeem to be conſtantly the caſe: And I 
think it is worth obſerving, though foreign to this place, that 
the milk of cows is not always affected by turnip ; and perhaps 
only when ſome portion of the Gecayed leaves of the clad are 
given along with the root. 


— 


UMBELLATE. 

Daucus. This is a root of very frequent uſe ; and though it 
does not readily yield a grained ſugar, yet it yields a great deal 
of ſweet or melliginous juice, which gives a ftrong mark of its 
nutritious quality. In this root there ſeems to be a quantity 
of mucilaginous matter which prevents it from yielding a grain- 
ed ſugar, but at the ſame time undoubtedly contributes to its 
being nutritious. Experiments on brute animals ſhow the Car- 
rot to be nouriſhing in a conſiderable degree; and it is certain- 
ly ſo to man, affording a tender and not very flatulent food. 
The effects of theſe roots in poultice, and of the ſeeds of the 
plant as a medicine, will be conſidered in another place. 


Paſtimaca or Parſnip. Experiments on brutes ſhow theſe 
roots to be conſiderably nouriſhing. They have a conſiderable 
ſweetneſs in their taſte; and they manifeſtly contain a great 
deal of mucilage ; which though it prevents their yielding much 
of a grained ſugar, by no means detracts from their nutritious 
quality. A peculiar taſte which remains in them even after 
boiling, is difagreeable to a great many perſons. Whether this 
peculiar taſte in the ſkirret and parſnip is accompanied with 
any diuretic quality, we will not poſitively determine 3 but we 
have not upon any occaſion perceived it. 


Siſarum. The roots of this plant m their recent ſtate em to 
4 be 
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be of a firm conſiſtence; but by boiling in water they are 
brought to be very tender. Mr ManxcxaAr found them to 
yield a large proportion of ſagar, and Mr Bzxorvs found them 
to afford a quantity of amylaceous. matter ; and on account of 
both they are conſiderably nouriſhing and not very flatulent: 
but on account of a peculiar taſte approaching to that of the 
parſnip, which remains in them even after boiling, they are not 
in ſuch general uſe as might be expected. 


Wrru reſpect to thefe roots, the obſervation of Mr Bzrerws,. 
that their ſaccharine part does not go along with the amylace- 
ous when this is ſeparated, may deſerve notice, as it may lead 
to ſome inquiries and ſpeculations relative to the nutritious. 
parts of vegetables. | 


SPMIFLOSCULOSZ. 

Oy this order there are two alimentary roots, the Scorzonera 
and the Tragopogon,. by the gardeners commonly called Sa//af.. 
Theſe roots reſemble one another both in their alimentary and 
medicinal qualities as much as they do in their botanical cha- 
raters. They are lacteſcent roots, but with a fingular mildneſs 
m their juice which has a little ſweetneſs ; but neither by that 
nor by any other ſenſible quality do they give marks of their 
being very nouriſhing, When boiled, they are ſufficiently ten- 
der, and do not prove very flatulent. Their medical virtues, if 
they have any, ſhall be taken notice of in another place. In 
the mean time, I muſt obſerve my being a little ſurpriſed at the 
otherwiſe judicious BxrGrvs recommending the treatiſe of 
Fzun de Scorzonera, which appears to me to be a very frivolous: 
work, and of no authority. 


Ax 


e or this tribe we ive: a ſet of roots of ws more 5 
than theſe laſt mentioned, and by that um of more importance 
as medicinal than as nutrimental. 


or theſe roots, the Garlic, Roccambole, and Sballot, we ſuppoſe 
to be employed as condiments rather than as aliments. They 
indeed truly contain alimentary matter; and when the Garlic in 
certain climates is produced with leſs acrimony than it is with 
us, it may perhaps properly enough make a part of diet. 


Or this order they are the Porrum and Cepa that are moſt com- 
monly employed as alimentary matters, and afford indeed a large 
proportion of it. This appears eſpecially in their boiled ſtate, in 
which their acrimony 1s exhaled, and they ſhow with ſome ſweet- 
neſs a large proportion of mucilaginous matter. Even in their re- 
cent ftate, and eſpecially when young, their acrimony is not ſo 
ſtrong as to prevent our vulgar from taking them as a conſider- 
able part of their food. By our better ſort of people, it is the 
onion only that is taken in its young and recent ſtate, but hard- 
ly in larger quantity than may be conſidered as a condiment. 
Deprived, however, of their acrimony by boiling or roaſting, 
they are uſed by all ranks more largely. It is, however, ſo dif- 
ficult to deprive them entirely of all peculiar taſte, that I have 
known many perſons who, from a particular idioſyncraſy, can- 
not bear them even in a boiled ſtate, 


Taz acrimony of the Alliaceæ is very nearly of the ſame na- 
ture with that of the Tetradynamia, and have therefore the 
ſame diuretic quality: but this, with reſpect to both orders, is 
to be conſidered in another place. | 

3 


To 


toes, or the roots of the Solanum Tuberoſum, now become in al- 


moſt every country of Europe, and eſpecially in our own, an 
important article of diet. I ſhall, however, conſider this root 


as entirely a farinaceous matter; and as it may be proper in 
the firſt place to conſider theſe farinaceous matters in general, 


I ſhall afterwards take up the conſideration of particulars, and 
among the reſt that of the Potatoes and others. 


_— 


D. SEMINA, or the SEEDs or PLANTS. 


Tuxsz are in general and chiefly nutritious, as containing a 
farina or farinaceous matter; and as ſuch they make the moſt 


conſiderable part of the aliment of men over almoſt the whole 
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„ To the li of roots I have here added the Batatas or T Pota- 


of the earth. This has led Dr HALLER to introduce the term 


of Farina Alibilis, and to mark it as the chief part of our vege- 
tablè aliment. To avoid, however, the inaccurate idea that 
might ariſe from this, we have taken ſome pains above to ſhow 


that farina, or that powdery ſubſtance which is found in nutri- 


tious ſeeds, is a compound matter, conſiſting chiefly of ſugar 
and oil. Theſe, indeed, are often ſo blended together into what 
may be called a neutral ſubſtance, that the properties diſtin- 
guiſhing the two ingredients can hardly, or at leaſt rarely, be 
perceived in the compound, Although it is not in our power 
to explain in what manner the vegetable ceconomy forms the 
various compounds it produces, nor to account for the appear- 


ances theſe productions put on, yet we judge it to be ſhown 


above, that the compound we name Farina is truly ſuch as we 


here ſuppoſe it ; and that by marking the appearances or experi- 
VoL. IJ. M m ments 
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ments which ſhow- more or leſs of the ſaccharine or oily matter 
in the ſeveral ſeeds, we may in ſome meaſure aſcertain their ſe- 
veral qualities. Upon this plan we now proceed to treat of 
_ particulars, | 


Ws refer the ſeveral farinacea to three different heads, under 
the titles of Cercalia, Legumina, and Nuces Olegſæ; which, though 
not quite exact, is ſufficiently ſo with regard to the moſt part 
of them. By this aſſortment, we think they may be diſtinguiſh- 
ed as they contain more or leſs of ſaccharine and oily matter, 
or as theſe are in proportion to one another. In the Cerealia, we 
ſuppoſe the ſugar to be large in proportion to the oil ; in the Le- 
gumina, the oil to be ſomewhat larger in proportion to the ſugar ; 
and in the Nuces Oleoſæ, the proportion of the oil to be till 
greater. At the ſame time we believe it will be found, that in 
the ſeveral farinaceous ſeeds the nouriſhment they afford is in 
proportion to the oil they contain. | 


a, Crrralia. Under this title are commonly put the ſeeds of 
the ſeveral gramineous or culmiferous plants that are employ- 
ed as the food of men. It is, we believe, juſtly fuppoſed, that 
the ſeeds of the whole of this order contain a farinaceous mat- 
ter of a ſimilar nature, and that our chooſing thoſe to be here 
enumerated is merely from the fize of their produc, which al- 
lows them to be more eaſily collected in conſiderable quantity, 
or perhaps from their being more eafily cultivated in certain 
ſoils and climates. This in the main may be juſt ; but there is 
ſome difference in the qualities of the Cerealia here enumera- 
ted, which we muſt now take notice of. 


HorDegunm, Barney. 


In the ſpecies of this there is ſome difference, according to 
5 the 
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the number of ſeeds in each row of the ears; and hence the 
Hordeum Diſtichum, Tetraſtichum, and Hexaſtichum: and this 
difference is attended with ſome difference in the fize and 


plumpneſs of the grain, but with no difference of qualities that 


we Can perceive. | 


Wi have obſerved above, that all the Cerealia by their germi · 


nation have their ſaccharine matter evolved, and therefore more 
readily ſubjected to a vinous fermentation. This ſeems to take 
place more readily, perhaps more fully, in barley than in any 


other of the Cerealia; and therefore it is the grain from whence 


very univerſally our Beers and Ales are prepared. Whether 
barley actually contains a greater proportion of ſaccharine mat- 
ter than the other Cerealia, or merely differs from them by 
that matter's being more readily evolved, we dare not deter- 
mine; but from the circumſtance of its ready evolution, it ap- 
pears probable, that the barley contains in its farina a ſmal- 
ler proportion of oil than ſome other grains, and upon that 
account is leſs nouriſhing than thoſe others. This is confirmed 
by the experience of our vulgar, who {Smetimes live on barley 
and ſometimes upon oats. In ſome higher parts of this coun- 
try where they raiſe much barley, and therefore live more upon 
it, it is common for them to purchaſe a quantity of peaſe to 
mix with their barley, in order to render their bread and other 
food more nouriſhing. The ſame is confirmed by experiments 
on brutes, who are not found to be nouriſhed equally by the 
ſame quantity of barley as of oats, 


BARLEY is employed as a part of diet both in its unmalted 
and in its malted ſtate, In the former, however, almoſt only, 
it is employed as a common aliment ; and 1 do not know that 

| M m. 2 5 there 
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there is any experiment or obſervation which ſhows that barley 
in its unmalted ſtate is a more antiſeptic aliment than any other 
grain. Of late, however, we have learned, that in its malted 
tate, its ſaccharine matter extracted by infuſion in water, and 
given as a part-of diet, proves remarkably antiſeptic. I have 
no doubt that this is to be imputed to its aceſcent quality as a 
ſaccharine matter, It is long ago ſince I pointed out ſugar as 
an alimentary matter, and as being fitted for obviating the pu- 
trefactive tendency of the animal fluids ; and it was from this 
hint that Dr MAacsR1De, as he himſelf informed me, firſt pro- 
poſed the employment of wort for preventing the ſcurvy. Iam 
ſill perſuaded that a plain ſugar may be employed for this pur- 
poſe ; but I ſhall hereafter obſerve, that ſugar cannot be em- 
ployed alone in large quantity with the ſame fafety as when it 
is accompanied with ſome farinaceous or oily matter, which 


renders it more ready and proper to enter into the compoſition 
of the animal fluid. 


A DgcocT10N of barley, or as it is called barley-water, is a 
drink employed in many diſeaſes ; and it is not unworthy the 
attention of the phyſician to direct the proper preparation of it. 
Accordingly the London and Edinburgh colleges have both gi- 
ven their directions for this purpoſe. The particular ſcope of 
their directions is, that as the decorticated, or as it is called 
pearl barley, is by long keeping liable to get a mealineſs upon 
its ſurface, which is ready to become muſty, the barley ſhould 
be, by repeated ablutions, well freed from the n, part on 
its ſurface before it is ſubjected to decoction. 


SECALE, RYE. 
How this grain turns out in malting, I have not had an op- 
. portunity 


"+ 
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portunity of learning, as the culture and employment of it is 


rare in this country ; but as in the northern countries of the 
continent it is frequently employed for affording an ardent ſpi- 


rit, there can be no doubt of its containing a due portion of 
ſugar. By the large quantity of mucilage, three-fourths of its 


weight, that it affords by decoction in water, it may be pre- 
ſumed to be ſufficiently nouriſhing. But its not affording any 
milkineſs to water triturated with it, ſhows that its oil is unde 
a peculiar combination ; and if there be a due portion of oil in 
it, it is difficult to explain why this grain, of all the other Ce- 
realia, ſhould be the moſt readily aceſcent. This indeed might 
ſeem to detract from its nouriſhing quality; but the experience 
of the northern countries of the continent ſufficiently eſtabliſh it. 
It is little employed as an aliment with us; and the people unac- 
cuſtomed to it, upon occaſionally taking it, generally find it 
laxative ; which is readily explained by its aceſcency. 


Wir reſpect to the nature and effects of the Secale Cornu- 
tum, I muſt leave it to be determined by the ſtudy of many late 
writers upon the ſubject. Rye is ſo little cultivated in this coun- 
try that l have had no proper opportunity of examining the mat- 
ter myſelf, and can only ſay, that though there are ſeveral people 
of this country who take rye pretty conſtantly as a part of their 
diet, I have never kuown or heard of any peculiar diſeaſe ariſing 


among them. 


MiLt1vuM, MILLET. 
Tuis is ſo little uſed in this country, that I have had little 
opportunity of judging of its qualities. It has ſome ſweetneſs, 
but does not diſcover much aceſcency, and ſeems to be ecafily 
digeſted. That this or any other of the Cerealia binds the 
belly, 
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belly, I will not believe upon the eu of HirrocraTEs 
himſelf. | 


OrvyzA, Rice. , 

Tunis is a grain which has long been the farinaceous aliment 
of the greateſt part of Aſia, and has now for a long time been 
employed as an aliment in Europe; but its peculiar qualities 
are not eaſily aſcertained. It has little ſweetneſs, is not readily 
aceſcent, nor readily ſubjected to fermentation. From theſe 
circumſtances, and as at the ſame time it is by the teſtimony of 
all Aſia ſufficiently nouriſhing, we would judge that its oil, 
though very intimately united with its ſaccharine part, is, 
however, in good proportion ; and | would judge it to be more 
nouriſhing than any of the grains already mentioned. Upon 
what grounds SPIELMANN ſuppoſes it to be leſs nouriſhing than 
barley or rye I cannot perceive. Its nutritious matter is not at- 
_ tended with any noxious quality that I can diſcern; and there- 
fore the notion that has ſometimes prevailed in this country of 
its being hurtful to the eyes, ſeems to be without foundation, 
It has been ſuppoſed among phyſicians to be poſſeſſed of ſome 
drying or aſtringent quality, and has therefore been commonly 
employed in diarrhoea and dyſentery preferably to the other fa- 
rinacea ; but this opinion allo I take to be groundleſs : for it 
does not give any mark of aſtringent quality with the vitriol of 
iron; and if it has ever been found uſeful in diarrhcea, it muſt, 
as SYIELMANN properly judges, be owing entirely to its demul- 
cent power; which, however, is not ſtronger in it than in ſeve- 
ral others of the farinacea. 


Avena, OaATs. 

Tus is a farinaceous food uſed by many people in the north- 
eru parts of Europe: but it is eſpecially the food of the people 
| of 


and as vigorous a race of men as any other in Europe. 


- 


Tux meal of this grain diſcovers little ſweetneſs, and rather 
when a little toaſted gives what we call a kernel taſte, approach- 
ing to that of the nuces oleoſæ. In its found ſtate, it is entire- 
ly without any bitterneſs ; which SrIELMANN and ſome writers 
have alleged to be in the bread made of it. It diſcovers no 
more aceſcency than the other farinacea ; and when malted 1s 
readily ſubjected to fermentation, and affords an ale which, tho' 
ſeldom made very ftrong, is very agreeable and without any bit- 
terneſs. The nouriſhing quality of oats, both with reſpect to 
men and brutes, is in this country very well known ; .and I uſe 
the ſame reaſoning with reſpect to its ſaccharine and oily parts, 
as I did above with reſpect to Rice. With reſpect to it, phyſi- 
cians and the yulgar have fallen into contrary opinions ; but 
both of them, as 1 judge, miſtaken, The former, eſpecially the 


French, ſpeak of it as refrigerant ; but it is merely ſo as being a 


vegetable aliment not heating. The vulgar, and eſpecially the 
great vulgar of England, from its being ready to give ſome 
heartburn, or ſenſe of heat at ſtomach, have ſuppoſed it to be 
heating; and from a miſtake with regard to the ſtate of diſ- 
eaſes, have ſuppoſed it to give cutaneous affections, not more 
frequent in Scotland than in other countries; and which in- 
deed arife from no particular aliment, but always from a con- 
tagion communicated from one perſon to another. With re- 
ſpe 'to the heat perceived at the ſtomach, it is owing to the 
aceſcency which oat bread, commonly unfermented, is liable 
to occaſion; and | have frequently found, that unfermented 


bread of wheat meal was equally liable to give the ſame heart- 
| burn 


- 
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of Scotland, and was formerly that of the northern parts of 
England; countries which have always produced as healthy 
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burn and ſenſe of heat at ſtomach. Where a decoction of oat- 
meal, or water-gruel, is in requeſt, I think it proper to mention 
Here in what manner it may be rendered moſt agreeable. 
ounce of oat-meal is ſufficient to make two quarts of water- 
gruel. This meal is to be put into three quarts of ſoft cold 
water, and ſet over the fire, The meal is to be conſtantly ſtir- 
red among the water till it boils; and then it is to be allowed 
to boil till a third of the water is boiled away. The decoction 
is then to be poured through a linen cloth into a bowl a little 
larger than ſufficient to. contain it. In this bowl it is to be 
left to cool; and when cooled it will be found to ſeparate i into 
two parts, one of them a mealy cloud or ſediment, and the 
other a very thin and clear liquor. The latter is to be care- 
fully decanted or poured off for uſe. To render this more 
agreeable, by the addition of ſugar, acids, or aromatics, or to 
impregnate it with medicinal ſubſtances, I leave to the judgment 
of the nurſe or of the phyſician. 


An 


ZEA, MA1z., 5 
Tuis is entirely an American grain, affording a farina of the 
beſt quality, and largely nouriſhing both to men and brutes, as 
the experience of America has fully aſcertained. The ripe 
ſeeds are of a hard ſubſtance, but may be broke down into a 
very fine meal. This has little ſweetneſs, and no acidity that I 
can perceive. By itſelf, and even with yeſt, it does not fer- 
ment ſo well as to give a light bread ; but added in pretty 
large proportion to Whom mes!, it ny be made into a "my per- 
fect bread. | 
TRrITICUM, WHEAT. 
TH1s is the farinaceous food moſt generally uſed by the 
1 better 
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very northern parts in which it cannot be produced; but even 


of bread than any other of the Cerealia that we yet know of; 


and before going further, it ſeems proper to take this Page 


n of ay Remy of bread 1 in general, 


Wren food is taken into the Adel it is often neceſſarily 


detained there, in order to be ſubjected to a proper manduca- 
tion; and even when it is of ſo ſoft a kind as not to require 
that, it certainly conduces to digeſtion that ſuch food be de- 
tained in the mouth till it is divided into ſmall parts, and 
at the ſame time intimately mixed with the ſaliva. For this 
purpoſe of detaining food till it is ſubjected to a due manduca- 
tion, it will be evident that no meaſure can be more proper 
than the taking in along with our different foods a quantity of 
dry, friable, and nearly inſipid matter. Such a matter is bread, 
in itſelf alſo nutritive: and we might ſay more with reſpect to 
the propriety of its uſe; but it is enough to remark in proof of 
its being particularly ſuited to the purpoſes of the human œco- 
nomy, that, very univerſally, mankind are impreſſed with an in- 
ſtinct to employ it. While the farinacea are diſtributed ſo uni- 
verſally over the face of the earth, and have become the chief 
objects of culture, they are very generally made into bread ; 
and as generally a portion of them is taken into the 'mouth 


along. with almoſt every morſel of other foods. That this is a 


general inſtinct, andſuited to the purpoſe of the human ceconomy, 
is well illuſtrated by this, that the Laplanders, in want of the 
vegetable farinacea, make a powder of fiſh-bones, and employ 
it made into a bread. This is the general idea of the purpoſe 
of bread, which is yery univerſally made of vegetable farina. 
Vas 13 N 9 | 4:5: 1,1.7 Butt 


better ſort of people over the whole of Europe, n the 


there it is imported for the uſe of perſons of condition. It has 
this advantage, that it can be formed into a more perfect kind 
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But as it would be inconvenient to employ this in its powdery 
ſtate, ſo it is brought into a.coherent maſs by water, and this 
again is brought into a dry and friable ftate by a proper appli- 
cation of heat, or what we call baking; and by all this render- 
ed fitter to be divided and taken in ſeparate morſels. N 


Ba zAD may be prepared of any of the farinaceous ſub- 
ſtances already mentioned; but in many caſes the bread ſo 
prepared is leſs dry and friable, leſs miſcible therefore with the 
faliva and with our other foods, and perhaps leſs wholeſome 
than might be defired. Mankind, therefore, have ſtudied and 
found out a means of correcting theſe faults and imperfections 
of the bread made of meal and water alone; and this they have 
found to be by ſabjeQing the paſte of meal and water to a cer- 
tain degree of aceſcent fermentation before it is again dried or 
baked into a bread. Under this fermentation it is found, that 
the mealy paſte has a large quantity of air extricated, pro- 
bably exhaled ; but as a quantity of it remains ſtill diffuſed, the 
maſs is ſwelled into a larger bulk, and when the heat is ap- 
plied, the bread formed is of a more ſpongy texture, more 
tender, friable, and more readily miſcible with the ſaliva and 
with our other foods. 


Tuzsz qualities give the moſt perfect bread ; but the moſt 
complete fermentation cannot be given with equal ſucceſs to 
every kind of farina, Moſt of the kinds hitherto men- 
tioned made into a moiſt paſte, and kept in a warm place, will 
enter into ſome aceſcent fermentation, and this fermented por- 
tion added to another quantity of the fame paſte, will com- 
municate ſome fermentation to the whole, which when baken, 
will give a bread of a lighter kind than could have been form- 
ed of unfermented paſte. In ſome other caſes alſo, where the 
fermentation of the paſte alone does not ſucceed ſo well as 

| might 
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might be deſired, it may be aſſiſted by an addition of yeſt, of 
lees of ale; but even this does not give with any of the farina- 


cea, excepting wheat, a very perfect bread. It is therefore with 


wheat-meal only, without any foreign ferment, and by its 
ſpontaneous fermentation alone, that the moſt perfect bread 
can be obtained. That this is the peculiar property of wheat 
appears from hence, that even theſe farinacea which by them 
ſelves cannot by any art be brought to afford a perfe bread, 
yet, by being joined with a certain proportion of wheat, may 
along with this be brought into the ſtate of perfect bread. 


Tuis peculiar property of wheat was obſerved very long ago; 
but the cauſe of it was not perceived, whilſt wheat ſeemed al- 
moſt in every reſpect to poſſeſs only the qualities in common to 
moſt of the other farinacea, It was about the year 1728 that 
BEccARIA of Bologna diſcovered ſomething in the conſtitution of 
wheat very different from what he could diſcoyer in any other 
of the farinacea. This is a glutinous matter which remains after 
the amylaceous part is waſhed off, and which has the properties 
of animal ſubſtances, very different from the properties of the 
other part of the wheat, and from thoſe of any other vegetable 
farina yet known. This diſcovery has been ſince confirmed in 
every reſpec by many other philoſophers and chemiſts of Eu- 
rope ; and it is now publiſhed in ſo many writings, and ſo com- 
monly known, that it does not ſeem neceſſary to enter into any 
farther detail concerning it here, We have introduced the 
mention of it chiefly to ſay, that it is probably this part in the 
conſtitution of wheat that renders it fitter for a ſpontaneous 
fermentation, and by perhaps a peculiar mode of fermentation, 
to form wheat into a more perfect bread than can be made of 
any other farinaceous ſubſtance taken entirely by itſelf, That 
this is the effect of the glutinous part of wheat, appears very: 
Nn 2 probable 
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probable from hence, that by the addition of a portion of this 
glutinous part of wheat to other farinacea, they can be brought 
into a more perfect bread than they could * any means be 
brought to without ſuch addition. 
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W hve thus einen the cotullar property of wheat in 
being fit to give a more perfect bread than any other farinace- 
ous ſubſtance ; but wherein it otherwiſe differs from theſe, we 
dare not determine. Since the diſcovery of Bzccara, moſt 
phyſiologiſts, except Mr PaAMENTIIR, have been of opinion, 
that, on account of its containing a matter approaching to the 
nature of animal ſubſtance, it ſhould afford to animals a greater 
quantity of nouriſhment than'an equal weight of theſe which 
do not contain any ſuch matter. This, however, is not quite 
certain: for though by the operations of BEC ARI, a gluti- 
nous matter cannot be ſeparated from the other farinacea in 
the ſame manner as from wheat, in which, even in the grain, 
it ſeems tolie ſeparate from the other ſubſtance of it ; yet it may, 
notwithſtanding, be preſent in the other farinacea in a more diffu- 
ſed, and therefore more inſeparable ſtate. The coagulable nature 
of the other farinacea by heat, as a property belonging to ani- 
mal ſubſtances, gives ſome preſumption of their containing 
ſomething of this kind; and it does not appear certain that 
wheat gives more nouriſhment to men, or other animals, than 
ſome others of the farinacea do. In ſhort, till experiments 
ſhall have determined this, we are diſpoſed to conclude, that the 
property of wheat, which has rendered it ſo generally employ- 
ed and preferred, is merely its n fitneſs for affording a 


more n bread. 


"Ur we are upon this ſubje& © of bread, it ſeems very proper 


to enter upon the diſcuſſion of an opinion which in modern times 
has 
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has very much affected our reaſonings concerning the qualities 
of the farinacea employed in diet. The diſcovery of the circu- 
lation of the blood naturally led phyſicians to conſider obſtruc- 
tion as a principal cauſe of diſeaſe ; and while they ere igno- 
rant of, or inattentive to, the other poſlible cauſes of obſtruc- 
tion, they were ready to ſuppoſe a certain ſtate of the fluids to 
be the chief cauſe of it. This gave occaſion to the Carteſians 
to introduce the doctrine of a lentor ; and which, from the ap- 
plication of it we have now mentioned, has prevailed in our 
pathology ever ſince. We are not here to conſider whether it 
be well or ill founded ; and are only to take notice of a miſtake 
which it has occaſioned with reſpect to the uſe'of farinaceous 
matters in diet. Dr BoxRHAAVE having given the glutinoſum 
pingue as one of the ſimple diſeaſes of the fluids, has aſſigned 
as the firſt cauſe of this, the uſe of the faringſa non /ermentata : and 
his learned commentator has taken up the opinion, and repeat- 
ed it, though not always with conſiſtency, in many parts of his 
work. In entering upon the conſideration of this, we are wil- 
ling to own that a farinaceous ſubſtance formed by fermentation 
into a perfect bread, is the moſt wholeſome condition in which 
farinaceous matters can be empl6yed as a part of our food; 
and we are alſo ready to allow that the unfermented farinacea 
taken in immoderate quantity, eſpecially at a certain period of 
life, or in dyſpeptic ſtomachs, may be the cauſe of diſeaſe : but 
all this ſeems to have been exaggerated ; for the morbid effects 
of unfermented farinacea.. are truly rare occurrences ; and in- 
deed the fame unfermented farinacea are for the moſt part very 
well ſuited to the human œconomy. 


Howzver conſiderable the uſe of fermented bread may be, 
the uſe of unfermented farinacea is ſtill very great and conſi- 
| derable 
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derable amongſt almoſt every people of the earth: The whole 
people of Aſia live upon unfermented ł ice; and I believe the 
Americans, before they became acquainted with the Europeans, 
employed, and for the moſt part ſtill employ, their Maize in the 
ſame condition. Even in Europe, the employment of unferment- 
ed bread, and of unfermented farinacea in other ſhapes, is ſtill 
very conſiderable ; and we are ready to maintain, that the morbid 
conſequences of ſuch diet are very ſeldom to be obſerved. In 
Scotland, nine-tenths of the lower claſs of people, and that is 
the greater part of the whole, live upon unfermented bread, 
and unfermented farinacea in other forms; and at the ſame 
time I am of opinion, that there are not a more healthy people 
any where to be found. In the courſe of fifty years that I have 
practiſed phyſic amongſt them, I have had occaſion to know 
this; and have hardly met with a diſeaſe of any conſequence 
that I could impute to the uſe of unfermented farinacea. 


PaTSICIANs who repreſent theſe as a noxious matter, muſt 
at the ſame time acknowledge, that in every country of 
Europe it is often uſed with perfect impunity. To obviate, 
however, the concluſion I would draw from this fact, they 
allege, that it is only ſafe when uſed by robuſt and labouring 
people; but we give it in this country, not only to the far- 
mer's labouring ſervants, but-to our ſedentary tradeſmen, to 
our women, and to our children; and all of the latter live 
and grow up in good health, except a, very few dyſpeptics who 
are not free from complaints, which thoſe alſo are liable to who 
live on fermented wheaten bread. What may happen to chil- 
dren who from their birth are fed with pap inſtead of a mo- 
ther's milk, I cannot determine, becauſe I have not had occa- 
fon to obſerye ſuch a practice. In this country, our children 

I have 
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have hardly any other food except their mother's milk bor the 
firſt five months of their life; but after that period, or perhaps 


| ſooner, oat-meal pottage, with cows-milk, is gradually introdu- 


ced as a part of their diet. After their being weaned they 
are put upon this very entirely : and the bad conſequences of 
it at either period l have never perceived. : 


From all theſe conſiderations, it will appear that a great deal too 
much has been ſaid of the noxious effects of unfermented fari- 
nacea. I have ſaid above, that it would ſurpriſe modern phy- 
ficians to find that CELs Us (who like other ancients can hardly 
be in the wrong) ſhould ſay, that unfermented was more whole- 
ſome than fermented bread. I am ready to allow that he was 
in the wrong; but I am diſpoſed to ſuſpect that it happened 
from his obſerving that the lower people, who lived on the un- 
fermented, were generally more healthy than hole of the better 
ſort, who lived upon fermented bread. 


Wx have thus offered ſome reflections on the ſeveral Cerealia, 
ſtrictly ſo called, that are uſed in this country; and muſt now 
ſay a little of ſeveral farinaceous ſubſtances which are not of the 
tribe of Gramina, but very much * the ſame farinaceous na- 
ture with theſe. 


FA GO PY RUM, Buex WHEAT. - | 
Tuis is fo little uſed as an aliment in this country that I 


have hardly had any opportunity of ſtudying its effects; but 


from all appearances, it has the common quality of a farina. 
The common employment of it by the weaver ſhows its muci- 


laginous nature ; and in feeding poultry it Rs ane to be conſi- 


8 85 nouriſhing. 
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Tris in our catalogue we have referred to the Cycas e circina-. 
ths; ; but whether properly or not ſeems uncertain: and it is not 
neceſſary for us to determine the matter more exactly here, as 
we believe it is obtained from different trees, which though 
ſomewhat different, afford one and the ſame kind of ſubſtance, 
ſuch as we have it imported under the name of Sago. 


Ir comes to us in a granulated form of a farinaceous matter, 
which by being boiled in water is reſolved into an inſipid al- 
moſt tranſparent jelly. Its gelatinous ſtate points it out as a 
nutrient matter; and we are aſſured that it is much employed 
as ſuch in the Eaſt Indies, and that in ſome parts of that country 


it makes a great part of the food of the inhabitants. The value 


which the Japaneſe put upon it appears ſtrongly from the ac- 
count given of it by THUNBERG in his Ham Japonica, under 
the article of Cycas revoluta. 


Dnuræx comeduntur a Japonenſibus; medulla autem caudi- 


cis, ſupra modum nutriens, inprimis magni æſtimatur: aſſeve- 


rant enim, quod tempore beili fruſtulo parvo vitam diu protra- 


here poſſunt milites; ideoque ne commodo eodem fruatur hoſtis 


extraneus, ſub capitis pœna vetitum eſt, Palmam e regno Ja- 


ponico educere. 


Wr have no experiments to determine the proportion of 
nouriſhment which it affords in Europe; but muſt think it 
conſiderable : and as a matter readily ſoluble, it is properly in 
this country given as an aliment to weakly perſons, 


 SALEP, or the Root or THE ORcnis Moro. 
Tux ene of this root, by which it is brought into the 
3 ſtate 


: 
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ſtate of a farinaceous powder is now well known. As brought 


to us from Turkey, it is ſuppoſed to be formed from that ſpecies 
of the Orchis above ſet down; but from Mr MovLT” S account 
in the Philoſophical Tranſactions, vol. lix. it may be formed 
from ſeveral other ſpecies of the ſame genus; and I have ſeen it 
prepared in this country from the Orchis bifolia, as pure and 
perfect as any that comes from Turkey. In either caſe it is an 


inſipid ſubftance, of which a ſmall quantity by a proper ma- 


nagement converts a large portion of water into a jelly. This 
gelatinous quality preſumes it to be nutrient; but we know of 
no experiments that have aſcertained the degree of its nutri- 
tious quality, and we judge it to have been greatly oyer-rated, 


Tux demulcent qualities both of this and of the preceding 
article will be conſidered hereafter. 


Ir is now proper for me to conſider another farinaceous root, 
as I promiſed to do after conſidering the other farinacea. This 
is the PoTaTo, or Roots of the Solanum Tuberoſum, This 
root, by a proper drying, is readily brought into a farinaceous 
powder that has every property of the Cerealia, except that 
it affords no gluten or animal matter, as wheat does. It affords 
a large proportion of an amylum, preciſely of the ſame nature 
with that of wheat, or of any other of the Cerealia. Its nutri- 
tious quality in general is now aſcertained by the experience of 

all Europe, as in almoſt every part of this it makes a conſiderable 
portion of the food of the vulgar. As, however, the Potato 
contains ſuch a conſiderable proportion of water, amounting to 
one half or more of their whole weight, they cannot be ſuppo- 
ſed to give, in proportion to their bulk, ſo much nouriſhment 
as the Cerealia do, In compenſation, however, of this, their 


watery texture renders them of eaſy ſolution and digeſtion in 
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the ſtomach ; and I think they are leſs liable to become aceſcent 
or to give heartburn than the unfermented Cerealia. 


WHiLsT the Potatoes are nouriſhing, as we have ſaid, they 
are without any noxious quality that I can perceive ; and I am 
much ſurpriſed to find it has coſt Mr PARMEN TIER ſo much 
trouble to engage many of the philoſophers of. his country to 
approve of the uſe of this root, while the vulgar, by the ſure 
guide of experience, are univerſally reconciled to it. To con- 
firm this, I do not think it neceſſary to employ any other che- 
miſtry than what is mentioned above. 


As the people of this country do not put ſo much yalue on 
fermented bread as thoſe of ſome other countries do, ſo we have 
hardly thought of making Potatoes into a fermented bread ;. 
but with the vulgar they frequently anſwer the general purpoſe 
of bread taken in their boiled ſtate, in which they are often 
found to be dry and mealy. 


Tur other modes of cookery proper for introducing this root. 
into diet, are now ſufficiently known ; and whoever would in- 


quire more curiouſly into this may conſult PArmenTIER and: 


BegrG1vs. 


CAs TAN EA, the Chzs Nur. 

As theſe fruit afford no oil by expreſſion, I could not, as I 
had formerly done, inſert this article among the Nuces Oleoſæ, 
and have been a little uncertain where to place it; but I can 
find no place more proper for it than here, after the Cerealia 
and other farinaceous matters. which reſemble theſe, 
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Taz Cheſnut has a good deal of ſweetneſs, which is more 
evolved by heat applied; and its ſaccharine nature is ſufficient- 
ly evident from the fermentable nature of its juice. Though 
it gives no oil by expreſſion, yet from the oil that is manifeſt in 
the fruit of the Fagus Sylvatica, it may be ſuppoſed to be in this 
alſo, although it happens to be more intimately united with the 
faccharine part. Both together form a farinaceous matter 
which can be made into bread, and treated in eyery manner 
that the other farinacea can be. Its nutritious qualities are 
well known to the people in the ſouthern parts of Europe, 
amongſt many of whom it is often the chief and almoſt the 
whole of their food. It is ſaid to be of difficult ſolution and 
digeſtion ; and from the firmneſs of its texture, this might be 
ſuſpected: but as ſaid above, this quality is more frequently 
ſuſpected to be hurtful than it ought to be. 


b. Legumina, Legumes or Pulſe. 

THEsE terms have not been accurately applied; but we would 
ſtrictly confine them to the fruits of the papilinaceous plants; 
to the capſule of which, of a determined ſtructure, the botaniſts 
have now affixed the term of Legumen, 


Ix entering upon the ſubject, we cannot help beginning with 
an obſervation, which though ſeemingly not connected with 
our treatiſe of materia medica, is not altogether foreign to it. 
It is this, that the ſeeds of the legumina are a farinaceous ſub- 
ſtance, affording an alimentary matter, upon the ſame principles 
as the cerealia and farinacea in general do: and theſe two ſub- 
ſtances, the cerealia and legumina, make the greateſt part of 
the vegetable aliment employed by men. They are therefore 
very univerſally the objects of the farmers culture: and it is 
agreeable to obſerve how well theſe two orders of plants, the 

| . Culmiferæ 
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- Culmiferz and Papilionaceæ are particularly adapted to that pur- 
poſe. Whilſt the culmiferæ raiſed upon the ſame ſoil for ſeveral 
years ſucceſſively exhauſt and render it barren, ſo that without 
reſt or manure, its fertility cannot be maintained ; but if, inſtead 
of repeating upon the ſame ſoil the crops of the culmiferæ, 
theſe crops are alternated with crops of the papilionacez, the 
fertility of the ſoil may be preſerved without reſt or manure 
for many years together. This I know from experience; and 
it ſhows how well theſe two objects of the farmer's culture are 
adapted to his purpoſe ; and that, while farinaceous matters in 
general are the alimentary ſubſtances required, nature has gi- 
ven them of two different kinds, to favour the cultivation of 
both. This obſervation, though of the utmoſt importance, is 
not always properly obſerved by the farmer ; but it was very 
anciently perceived, and-in general obſerved. 


Hence VIß OIL: 
Aut ibi flava ſeres mutato ſemine farra; 
VUnde prius lætum ſiliqua quaſſante legumen, 
Aut tenues foetus viciæ, triſt iſque lupini 
Suſtuleris fragiles calamos, ſylvamque ſonantem. 


= - Tur other ancient writers on huſbandry always mention the 
leguminous crops as anſwering the purpoſe of manure ; and the 
moderns have properly named them Meliorating Crops. The 
reaſon of all this might be given, but it is not proper in this 
place. 


Tu ſeeds of the Legumina, when quite ripe and dry, are 
readily broke down into a fine powder, in its conſiſtence re- 
ſembling the farina of the cerealia, but of a more. unctuous 


ſoftneſs, and of a ſweeter taſte, When triturated with water, 
| they 


* - 
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they give a more milky ſolution than the cerealia; and when 
the entire ſeeds are treated by expreſſion, with a conſiderable ' 


heat applied, they give manifeſtly an oily exſudation. In their 
. germination they ſhow a conſiderable quantity of a ſaccharine 
matter evolved ; and in this ſtate their ſolution is readily enough 


ſubjected to a vinous fermentation. Their reſembling the cerealia 
is further evinced by their affording, in conſequence of a proper 


treatment, a conſiderable quantity of amylum. All theſe con- 
ſiderations ſhow that the Legumina contain a ſaccharine-matter 
equal to that of the cerealia, and at the fame time a greater 


proportion of oil; which explains ſufficiently why the former 


are more nouriſhing than the latter. This is confirmed by 
daily experience in brutes; and its being the ſame in men I am 
aſſured from this obſervation : On certain farms of this coun- 
try, upon which the Legumina are produced in great abun- 
dance, the labouring ſervants are much fed upon that kind of 
grain; but if ſuch ſervants are removed to a farm upon which 
the Legumina are not in ſuch plenty, and therefore they are 
fed with the cerealia, they ſoon find a decay of ſtrength; and 


it is common for ſervants in making ſuch removals to inſiſt on 


their being provided daily or weekly with a certain quantity 
of the leguminous meal. 


IT is perhaps owing to the leguminous ſeeds being of a more 
oily quality, that they are not of ſo eaſy ſolution as the cerea- 
lia, and are therefore ſuited to the more robuſt people. They 


have alſo another quality which very much affects the digeſtion. 


of them. By the experiments of BoyLE and HAL Es, it appears 
that they contain a large quantity of air in a fixed ſtate, which 
during their digeſtion in the ſtomach is extricated in greater 
quantity than can be again abſorbed : and upon that account 
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theſe legumina have bien at all times Bots for oceationtag fla- 
telency, and ſometimes colic pains. p 


I is to be remarked, that the legumina are uſed in two dif- 
ferent ſtates : one is, when they are young, and therefore of a 
tender texture, eaſily digeſted, and giving leſs flatulency, but at 
the ſame time giving leſs nouriſhment : the other ſtate is, when 
they are ripe; in which ſtate they are more nouriſhing, but with 
the qualities of being difficultly digeſted, and of occaſioning flatu- 
lency, as we have ſaid. Their qualities in the various interme- 
_ diate ſtates may be judged of as they approach more or leſs to 
the one or other « extreme. 


Arrzx ſaying thus much of the Legumina i in general, I need 
ſay little about the particulars, 


Pisuu, PEASE. 

FABA, the BEAN. 

Tur difference of theſe, with reſpect to the general qualities 
mentioned above, is very inconſiderable. The peaſe, though 
perhaps leſs nutrient and leſs flatulent than the bean, are gene- 
rally more tender; and therefore it is that the peaſe, in their 
full grown ſtate, are more frequently, and almoſt only, upon our 
tables. With reſpe& to their young ſtate, the ſame difference 
may appear; but I believe it is for the following reaſon, that 
the peaſe can be more conveniently employed in a younger ſtate 
than the bean. The huſk of young peaſe is a tender and ſo- 
luble ſubſtance, and is never ſeparated from the fleſhy part of 
the pea; whereas the huſk of the bean is not ſuch a ſoluble 
matter, and is therefore commonly and very properly ſeparated 
from the body of the bean, eſpecially when this is in any thing 
of an advanced ſtate. 


I - WITH 
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Wrrn reſpect to both theſe Legumina in their young ſtate, 
there is a conſiderable variety of them both for the purpoſe of 
the gardener and of the table ; but the difference of their qua- 
lities for the latter purpoſe is not conſiderable, and may be eaſi- 
ly aſcertained by the circumſtances to be perceived in the taſte 
of them, as they are ſweeter or more mucilaginous. 


PHASEOLI, K1iDNEY-BEAN. 

Tursx in their ripe ſtate cannot be eaſily produced in this 
climate, and therefore ſeldom appear upon our tables. They. 
are ſaid, and ſeem to me, to be leſs nutrient and leſs flatulent 
than the peaſe and beans. The Phaſeolus in this country is 
only employed in the young and green ſtate of their Legumina;. 
and ſome ſpecies of peaſe may be employed in the ſame man- 
ner. In both caſes, the ſubſtance when well boiled is of the. 
oleraceous kind: but though ſweeter and more nutrient than 
theſe, is ſtill tender and eaſily digeſted. 


c. Nuces Oleoſæ. 

THEsE are farinaceous ſeeds, which have a large proportion 
of oil in their compoſition. We have ſaid above, that oil is: 
always a part in the compoſition of farina; but in many in- 
ſtances it is ſo intimately united with the ſaccharine part, that 
its diſtinguiſhing qualities do not appear. Here, however, it 
does appear, or at leaſt it is very er by expreſſion or 
heat nt in its proper form. 


Ix what manner it before exiſted in the ſeed, is not very 
clear. The common opinion is, that even in the ſeed it exiſted 
in a ſeparate ſtate, lodged in certain cells ſeparate from the reſt, 
of the ſubſtance : but this is not certain; for the eye, even aſ- 
_ 'fiſted with the microſcope, does not diſcover ſuch cells; and in 
certain 
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certain ſeeds treated by infuſion, the whole of their ſubſtance 
is extracted in the form of a mucilage, in which no oil appears 
ſeparated, The oil here, therefore, in this mucilage, is united 
with the other parts of the ſubſtance, and may have been fo 
while it exiſted in the entire ſeed. How indeed, in that caſe, 
it can be ſeparated by expreſſion, is not eaſily explained; but 
from the conſiderations juſt now offered, it muſt ſomehow be 
done without leading us to ſuppoſe the ſeparate exiſtence of it 
in the ſced, 


Tunis ſubject is touched as a piece of chemiſtry relative to 
ſome queſtions that have before occurred; but it is not neceſ- 
ſary to infiſt farther upon it now : for whether the oil of the 
Naces Oleoſæ exiſts in a farinaceous or in an oily ſtate, it will 
equally anſwer our purpoſe in proving, that theſe kernels are 
conſiderably nutritions ; and that bulk for bulk, or weight for 
weight, they are more ſo than any of the farinacea hitherto 
mentioned. They are accordingly employed in diet; and in 
ſome inſtances as a conſiderable part of it. This indeed hap- 
pens in a few inſtances only, and chiefly when they are taken 
in their young and unripe ſtate: for it appears that as they 
proceed in their growth, it is their ſaccharine and ſtrictly fari- 
naceous matter that is firſt produced with a ſmaller proportion 
of oil; and that by the further maturation of the ſeed, the 
quantity and proportion of the oil is conſtantly increaſing to 
the utmoſt it can arrive at. It is thus we may explain the large 
. uſe that is made of the cocoa-nut or chocolate in the torrid zone. 


In other caſes, where the oil of theſe kernels is in large pro- 
portion to the other ſubſtance, I doubt if they can be employed 
as food in large quantity, and by themſelves, for that pur- 


poſe. Whatever may be the power of our gaftric fluid, I 
believe 
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believe it does not operate upon any vegetable ſubſtance, unleſs 


this ſubſtance is at the ſame time ſubjected to ſome degree of 
fermentation ; but oily matters ſeem to reſiſt this, and are there- 


fore of difficult digeſtion, lie long in the ſtomach, and often 
feel uneaſy there. It is true, that oil itſelf is digeſted; but it 


probably is by a mixture with acids previouſly provided in the 


ſtomach, and when at the ſame time both the oil and acid are 
in a fluid ſtate. In the caſe of the oily farinacea, it ſeems to 
be the ſolution that gives the difficulty; and I have known 
many inſtances of parts of theſe kernels being brought up from 
the ſtomach by a rumination, long after they had en taken 


down. 


Exovon is now ſaid with regard to the nature of the oily fa- 
rinacea in general; and the particulars do not give occaſion 
for much to be ſaid. ES, | 


i 


Tre Ain the AMYGDALZ DULCcEs, and the JUcLANS, 


do each of them contain a large, and much the ſame, propor- 
tion, of a mild oil, and are therefore very much of the ſame 
nature and qualities, whether as food or medicine. It is only 
to be remarked, that as we ſaid before that theſe oily kernels 
are in different ſtates in the progreſs of their maturation, ſo 
they will alſo differ according to their climate, giving more or 
leſs of that maturity. Thus the Filberts or hazel-nuts of this 
climate do not contain the ſame quantity of oil which they do 
in more ſouthern regions. 


Tursz three oily nuts mentioned have each of them a cuticle 
incloſing their farinaceous and oily matter. This, in the two 
firſt, is a powdery aſtringent ſubſtance : and when the kernels 


are eaten with the cuticle upon them, this adheres to the fauces 
Vol. I. | . for 
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; for. a long time after, and excites coughing; which, however, 
does not at all happen from eating the decorticated ſeeds. 


Tux P18TACn10 does not contain ſuch a quantity of oil as 
the others mentioned; and how they turn out in nouriſhment. 
I have not learned. 


Ons of the moſt confiderable of the oily farinacea, is the 
CacAo or Chocolate, which yet remains to be ſpoken of. How 
it may differ in its farinaceous part from that matter in the 
other ſeeds, I cannot perceive : but it ſeems to be very inti- 
mately blended with the oily part, as it exiſts in the nut or 
kernel; and it ſeems alſo particularly fit for being united by 
triture with that oil- when it has been anywiſe before ſeparated. 
With this, farina the oil ſeems to be in as large proportion as 
in any other of the oily farinacea; and this. oil, while it is 
equally bland as in any of the others, has this ſuperior quality, 
that it is much leſs liable than any of them to become rancid. 


From theſe circumſtances it will appear, that Chocolate muſt 
be equally nutritious with any other ſuch ſubſtance, and per- 
haps leſs offenſive to the ſtomach. This ſubſtance, however, is 
not always eaſily. digeſted; and. has ſometimes given all the in- 
conveniences in digeſtion that have happened from the others ; 
but it appears that theſe inconveniences. may. be in a great 
meaſure obviated by. a very diligent triture, uniting very. 
intimately the farinaceous and oily part, This ſeems to be 
attempted in every preparation of Chocolate for food: but. 
it ſeems to be nowhere executed ſo perfectly as. at London; 

where, inſtead of the levigation formerly. practiſed, it is made 
to paſs between two cylinders rolled againſt one another. The 
Chocolate thus prepared can be very equally diffuſed, and al- 

2 moſt. 


moſt diſſolved, in water or milk, and that without ſhowing any 
particles of oil floating ſeparately on the ſurface ; which, how- 
ever, happens to every other preparation of it that I have ſeen. 
It is at the ſame time to be remarked, that Chocolate is always 
more eaſily digeſted, as its oily and farinaceous parts are, by 
its preparation, more intimately united together. 


To the liſt of the Nuces Olegſæ ſhould have been- added the 7 
Semina Papaveris Albi, or White Poppy Seeds, which, with a 
portion of farinaceous, contain a large quantity of oily matter, 
which may be copiouſly obtained from them by expreſſion. 
This has preciſely the ſame qualities as the other expreſſed oils, 
and has been employed both in diet and medicine as the others 
have been. It is hardly neceſſary now-a-days to ſay that theſe 
ſeeds have not in the ſlighteſt degree any part of the narcotic 
quality which prevails ſo conſiderably in the capſules, or as 
they are called the Poppy-heads, from which they are taken. 
Theſe ſeeds have been employed in diet in conſiderable quanti- 
ties, without diſcovering the ſmalleſt degree of a narcotic qua- 
lity, or any other than thoſe of the Nuces Oleoſæ we have al- 


ready treated of. 


To the ſame liſt of oily ſeeds might have been added the 
ſeeds of the cucurbitaceous fruits, commonly known under the 
title of the greater Cold Seeds, All theſe, with a portion of 
farinaceous matter, contain a quantity of oil, and which gives 
them a title to be mentioned in this place. They have accord- 
ingly been formerly much .employed along with almonds in 
-preparing emulſions, There is no impropriety in their employ- 
ment; but at the ſame time they have no different qualities 
from thoſe of the almond, and have certainly no peculiar refri- 
gerant powers to recommend their uſe. They are therefore 

Pp 2 | now 
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now properly omitted i iv both the Edinburgh and London Diſ- 
penſatories, 


Tux oily part of theſe oily farinacea ſeparated by itſelf, is 
much of the ſame nature in all the different ſpecies, and is 
much of the nature of the Olive-oil, which is next to be ſpo- 
ken of; and which, as an oil, is more employed in food than, 


all the reſt. 


OIL or OL1vEs. . 
Mucu might be ſaid of this as a medicine ; but I am here con- 


ſined to ſpeak of it as a nutriment only: and if we conſider how 
much oily matter is neceſſary to the animal ſyſtem, it will rea- 
dily appear why ſo much of oily matter is taken in diet. Be- 
ſides the quantity of oily matter that is almoſt always joined 
and intermixed with our animal food, there is even a part of 
that, and a very great part of our vegetable aliments, that in, 


our cookery are almoſt conſtantly accompanied with oil in one 


ſhape or other ; and there are hardly any people known that 
do not make uſe of oil in its ſeparate ſtate, and who have not 
made ſome proviſion for this purpoſe. This proviſion is indeed. 
drawn from different ſources in different countries ;. but it ſeems. 


to be very nearly of the ſame nature in all of them: that is, it 


is a mild and bland oil, with little odour or taſte, and very 
nearly the ſame as it is found in. many vegetables, and in the- 
bodies of almoſt all animals. At leaſt theſe oils, when brought 
to the ſame degree of purity, are, except in point of conſiſtence, 


very nearly the ſame, There will be no difficulty, therefore, 


in admitting that the unctuous and mild oils of vegetables are 
fuited to ſupply the human body, either as it grows requiring. 
nouriſhment, or as upon occaſion of waſte it may require repair. 


As. 
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As the oik of tue human body is collected for the purpoſes 
of the œconomy in conſiderable quantities in particular parts 
of the body, ſo it may be, and has been, imagined, that the oil 
taken into the body is merely to afford or ſupply the oil of the 
adipoſe membrane; and that, as taken in, it continues unchan- 
ged both as it paſſes through the firſt paſſages, and even as diffu- 
ſed in the blood-veſlels it continues there unmixed till it exſudes 
through pores in the veſſels into the cellular texture. We have 
endeavoured, however, to give another view of this matter, 
and to ſhow, that the oil taken into the ſtomach is at length 
truly mixed with the proper animal fluid, and makes a conſi- 
derable part in the compoſition of it. And agreeable to the 
other parts of the theory on that ſubject, it ſeems proper to. 
remark, that oil and oily matters are, from ſpontaneous inſtinct. 
as it would ſeem, taken in eſpecially with aceſcent ſubſtances,, | 
that is, with the moſt part of vegetables, | 


Wnich of the oils employed in diet are beſt ſuited to the 
purpoſe, we cannot diſtinctly perceive; and believe they are 
all equally proper, if they are equally free from other adherent. 
matters, and from rancidity in themſelves, | 


Wulst the moſt part of men willingly. receive, and digeſt. 
eaſily, a conſiderable portion of oily matters, there are certain 
perſons whoſe ſtomachs digeſt them with very great difficulty, 
or not at all, I have known: ſeveral who, in the courſe of a. 
long life, conſtantly felt uneaſy from taking in any oily matter, 
and therefore avoided them very entirely; ſo that I have known. 
a woman of fourſcore years who had hardly ever taſted butter.. 
L have alſo known ſeveral perſons who, at certain periods of 
their lives, could not find that oily matters, though taken down. 


without averſion, were truly miſcible with the other fluids of. 
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the ſtomach, but were ready to be thrown up by eructation in 


the ſame oily ſtate they had been taken down in, and pretty 


entirely ſeparated from the matters which they had been very 
intimately mixed with in diet. 


Tazxz is alſo this conſiderable difference in uſing oily mat- 
ters, that ſome perſons can take, and readily enough digeſt, a 


portion of theſe, though they have contracted a good deal of 


empyreuma, and though they have acquired a good deal of ran- 
cidity ; while many other perſons, though they can take oily 
matters very freely, are, however, yery ready to find them indi- 


geſtible, if tainted with any degree of empyreuma or rancidity. 


I THOUGHT it proper to mark theſe differences in the dige- 
ſtion of oils ; but how they-may be explained or accounted for 
I cannot find. We have of late had the exiſtence of a gaſtric 
menſtruum very well aſcertained ; but the cauſes of its different 
operation in different animals, and in different men, are by no 
means yet explained. Upon the ſuppoſition of this menſtruum, 
and of its ſolving powers in general, I have endeavoured to aſ- 
ſign the qualities of ſeveral different aliments; but the many 
differences of theſe which appear in different men, I do not 
pretend almoſt in any meaſure to account for. 


W1TH reſpe to the different digeſtion of oils juſt now men- 
tioned, I will add an obſervation, which, though it does not re- 
lieve any of our difficulties, is a matter of fact, and therefore 
to be marked. In ſeveral of the perſons who could not find 
oils readily miſcible with the other fluids of the ſtomach, I have 
found at the ſame time that their ſtomachs abounded with acid 
to an uncommon degree, What effect this may have, or if it 
may have any at all, upon the doctrine I haye maintained above, 

that 
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that acid is a chief means of uniting oil with the other parts of BEE. 
the animal fluid, I leave my ſpeculating readers to determine. „ 


* * 
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AFTER the other vegetable aliments, I have ſet down the 
chief ſpecies of the Eſculent Fungi ; and as this country does 
not afford any variety of theſe, I have not experience enough to- 
mark any different qualities that may appear in the ſeveral 
kinds: but what I have to ſay in general with regard to them 
deſerves attention. If they are truly vegetable matters, which. | 
ſome have doubted of, they are truly different from every other 21687 
vegetable that we are acquainted with : for in the firſt part of [ 4 
their diſtillation, without addition, they give out no acid, but 72 
a large proportion of volatile alkali; and expoſed ſo as to un- 43 
dergo a ſpontaneous fermentation, they ſhow no aceſcency, b 
but become immediately putrid. By theſe two circumſtances, 
aſcertained by our on experiments, they ſhow a very near 
reſemblance to the nature of animal ſubſtances; and from 
thence their qualities are to be judged of. They ſeem no- 
wiſe ſuited; as vegetable ſubſtances ſo univerſally are, to be 

joined with animal ſubſtances, with a view to obviate and mo- 


derate the tendency of the latter to putrefaction; and we alſo: 1 „ 
preſume that they are more conſiderably nutritious than almoſt. 
any truly vegetable ſubſtances are. De ; 


I HERE meet with a miſtake made in tlie catalogue given 
above, owing to my haſtily copying the catalogue that was ins 
ferted in the ſpurious edition of my. lectures. There, after 
the Cibi ex Vegetabilibus, was inſerted the ſections of Potus 1:0 
and Condimenta; but it will be obvious that they ought to | | | 
have been poſtponed till the whole of the aliments had been ; 
conſidered : and therefore I am. now to follow that meaſure. 
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SECT. II. 


Of ALIMENTS taken from the ANIMAL K1NGDOM. 


HESE are ſomewhat different, as they are taken from one 

or other of the fix claſſes of Mammalia, Aves, Piſces, Am- 
phibia, Inſecta, and Vermes; into which naturaliſts have now 
agreed to divide the whole ſubjects of the animal kingdom: 


and I ſhall now therefore conſider the animal aliments as they 
are taken ſeyerally from theſe claſſes. 


FI. Of ALIMENTS taken from the Claſs of MAMMALIA. 


Oy this claſs there are two orders, the Primates and Cete, which 
we ſhall not take any further notice of as alimentary : for 
though even the firſt among certain people may be ſuch, and 
more certainly the latter is frequently ſuch among many ; yet 
as theſe are hardly uſed among civilized people, as we are al- 
moſt entirely unacquainted with the uſe of them, and have no 
information with reſpect to them that can be depended upon, 
we ſhall take no further notice of them ia this treatiſe. 23 

HERE 
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 Hexe we ſhall 0 ourſelves to the conſideration. of the 
aliments taken from thoſe other orders of the Mammalia which 


by naturaliſts were 2 e eee under the title af 
Quadrupedia. | 41 


Or hany' of theſe quadrupedia we ule the milk which the fe- 
males of certain orders afford, as a frequent part of our ali- 
ment : and as this is commonly and juſtly held to be of an in- 
termediate nature between the entirely vegetable and entirely 
animal aliments; ſo it ſeems proper in paſling here from the 
conſideration of the one kind to that of the other, to give ſome 
attention, in the firſt place, to this eee or mixed kind 


of aliment. 


ArxTicue 1. Of Mitt. 


Ws ſhould perhaps begin this ſubject with explaining the man- 
ner and occaſion of the production of milk in the female ſex ; 
but we reſerve that till we ſhall have conſidered the nature of 
this fluid, as it may be aſcertained by obſervation and experi- 


ment. 


Ix doing this, we muſt limit ourſelves to the conſideration 
of thoſe milks only which are uſed as aliment in this coun- 
try: for although in other countries other milks are uſed, we 
have not ſufficient information to enable us to ſpeak diſtinalh 
concerning them. The milks, therefore, to be here conſidered. 
are thoſe of Women, or of the domeſtic animals, M, Mee, 
Cows, Goats, and Sheep. 
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Tuts milks ſeem to have properties much in common with 
one another, in as far as they. eonſiſt of parts which are nearly 
of the ſame nature in each; and the difference of milks ſeems 
to depend chiefly upon the proportion of theſe parts to the 
whole, and of the ſeveral parts to one another. It will there- 
fore be allowable, and even proper, to e with the con! I 
amen * n in OT. : 


rte as it icues or is drawn from the veſſels of the female 
that affords it, appears to be a homogeneous liquor; but af- 
ter it has remained for ſome time at reſt in the open air, it diſ- 
covers itſelf to conſiſt of different parts or ſubſtances, into which 
it ſpontaneouſly ſeparates, and which are conſtantly found to 
be an oily, a coagulable, and a watery matter ; or as they are vul- 
garly known under the names of Cream, Curd, and Whey. 
We are here to conſider theſe parts in the order we have now 
mentioned them. 


Tus ordinary circumſtances of this ſeparation, ſo commonly 
occurring under our eyes, need not be deſcribed here; but as 
it may be conſiderably varied by the circumſtances in which 
the milk is expoſed or kept, as well as by various artifices that 
may be applied to it, we ſhall, in conſidering the ſeveral parts, 
take notice of the ſeveral circumſtances and artifices affecting 
the ſeparation of them, and of the differences thence ariſing in. 


the pes when ſeparated. 


R begin with the conſideration of the oily part of milk, 
which is commonly the firſt that is ſpontaneouſly ſeparated. 
When milk is drawn from the female animal that affords it, if 
no coaghlating power is applied to it, and it is allowed to re- 


main at reſt for ſome time, it has a part ſpontaneouſly ſeparated, 
which. 


«as 
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which floats upon the ſurface of the whole, appears of a thicker 
conſiſtence than what remains below, and is manifeſtly of an 
oily or unctuous nature. This is commonly known under the 
name of Cream: And though the ſeparation of it will take 
place in cloſe veſſels, it takes place more quickly and complete 
ly if the ſurface of the milk be expoſed to the air; and in lar- 
ger quantity if it be expoſed by a large ſurface, over which 
a gentle ſtream of air is conſtantly paſſing. The influence of 
the contact of air appears further from this, that as the cream 
firſt formed interpoſes 'a denſe layer between the air and the 
body of the milk, more cream can be obtained from a given 
quantity of milk, if as ſoon as a layer of cream is formed it be 
taken off from the ſurface, and thereby a new net ve nt 


i e to the Ben He oft 


4 


Ir ſcems alſo to be a meaſure for expeding and increaſing the 
ſeparation of the oily part, if the milk ſoon after it is drawn 
from the animal, be made to boil over the fire. By this a great 
quantity of air is detached from it; and the intumeſcence of 
the milk, which always appears upon this occaſion, ſhows that 
the whole body of the milk is in every part of it greatly agita- 
ted. The theory of this effect of boiling is not very evident; 
but it ſeems to depend upon 'this, that the oily parts of milk 
are very minutely diffuſed among the other parts of it, and con- 
nected with them by the attraction of adheſion : but as the attrac- 
tion of the oily parts towards one another ſhould be ſtill great- 
er than towards the other parts of the milk, it is perhaps only ne- 
ceſlary by ſome agitation of the whole to bring the oily parts 
in contact with one another, in order to unite them together, 
and thereby make them ſeparate themſelves more readily and 
copiouſly, I expect this will be found to be the theory of the 

Qqs. MAnceuvre 
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manceuvre by which butter is commonly procured from cream, , 
as will be mentioned: hereafter.. 


Tur ban of cream is 0 affected by the ſtate of as 
milk in its progreſs towards the other ſeparations that are to 
take place. As after ſome time milk becomes acid, and not 
long after is coagulated into one mal? ; ſo, as the aceſcency pro- 
ceeds, the ſeparation of the cream is in- ſome meaſure interrupt- 
ed, and upon the coagulation taking place it ceaſes altogether. 
It is therefore that as the aceſcency and coagulation are haſten- 
ed in warm, and retarded in cold, weather; ſo, according to 
the ſtate of the weather, the production of cream is greater or 
leſs. As thunder, and a certain diſpoſition in the air to pro- 
duce that meteor, is found to haſten the, aceſcency and coagu- 
lation of milk; ſo this explains the effects of thunder, and of a. 
certain ſtate of the air upon the ſeparation of cream. 


Tus proportion of the oily part in milk depends upon diſfer- 
ent circumſtances in the ſtate of the animal affording it. There 
is undoubtedly | in certain females a peculiar conſtitution diſpo- 
Gng them to give a greater proportion of oil in their milk than 
other animals of the ſame ſpecies do, though both the one and 
the other be preciſely in the ſame circumſtances. What this 
depends upon is not clearly perceived. It may, and certainly 
in ſome meaſure does, depend upon the peculiar conſtitution of 
the animal: but it appears moſt frequently. in animals bred in 
particular places, as the Iſle of Alderney, the climate and ſoil 
of which I do not exactly know ; but we are certain that it is 
canſtant in animals bred and reared in. mountainous countries, 
ſuch as the mountains of Swiſlerland and the Highlands of 
Scotland. 
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Tu conſtitution, however, of animals being given, various 
other circumſtances give a different proportion of the oil in 
their milk. It is commonly greater as the age of the animal is 
more advanced, or as the animal is longer after its delivery: 
and eſpecially it is greater as the ſoil of the paſture ground is 
drier, or as it has been for more years in paſture; and, on the 
contrary, as the ſoil is moiſter, and as the herbage is more ſuc- 
culent, the proportion of oil is diminiſhed. | 


Tux proportion of the oily part of milk being thus aſcer- 
tained, we have next to obſerve, that as it is at firſt ſeparated 
in the form of cream, this, beſides the proper oily part, always 
contains a certain quantity of both the coagulable and watery 
parts of the milk. From theſe the oil is to be ſeparated by an 
agitation which we call Churning; and by which it is obtained 
in the form of what we call Butter. The theory of this opera- 
tion we have hinted above; and as the proceſs ſucceeds without 
the eſcape of air, or other mark of any fermentation, and ſuc- 
ceeds under the admixtures of various ſubſtances, it is probable 
that it depends upon the agitation alone operating in the man- 
ner we have ſaid: And the theory of it ſeems to be confirmed 
by its explaining at the ſame time the effects of boiling, which 
in the Devonſhire practice allows butter to be procured from 
cream with- much leſs agitation than is in other caſes neceſ- 


fary. 


As we have now conſidered the means by which the oily part 
of milk is obtained very much in its ſeparate ſtate, it is time 
to conſider its nature and peculiar qualities. 


" 


i 


THr1s oil, in its recent ſtate, is very much of the nature of the 


expreſſed and unctuous oils of vegetables and that of animal fats, 
| bath, 
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both in its ſenſible qualities and as examined by a chemical analy- 
ſis. Butter is more conſiſtent than the moſt part of vegetable oils, 


ov ing we ſuppoſe to a mucilaginovs matter adhering, which ſeems 


alſo to adhere to thoſe oils ; but here probably the mucilaginous 
or caſeous part of milk adheres more firmly, on account of the 
acid of milk alſo adhering. Butter, like the other mild and fat 
oils, is liable to a change which we call Rancidity, in which it 
acquires a peculiar odour and taſte, very commonly known, 
and as quite ſ%i generis not to be deſcribed. Wherein ſuch a 
change conſiſts is not yet well explained. It ſeems to depend 
upon a change, not in the proper oil, but in ſome of the mat- 

ters adhering to it: for butter not well freed from butter- milk 
more readily becomes rancid than that which is more entirely 
ſeparated from it; and butter by being melted and freed from 
a depoſit which it makes on being kept in a melted ſtate for 
ſome time, may be thereby longer preſerved from rancidity ; 
and in that caſe alſo it becomes of a more fluid conſiſtence : all 
which 1 think implies, that it is now a more pure oil than it 


_ was before, 


WHAT is the nature of the matter which may be thus ſepa- 
rated from butter, and is the proper ſubject of rancidity, it is 
difficult to determine : but that it is in part an acid, I judge 
from the rancidity's being promoted by the adherence of butter- 
milk; and from hence alſo, that rancid butter readily corrodes 
copper, which it did not in its recent ſtate. Along with this 
acid there is manifeſtly alſo a mucilaginous matter; and it 
ſeems to me, that in both theſe matters together a fermentation 
takes place, and gives the rancidity in queſtion. This peculiar 
fermentation, however, is ſtill little underſtood ; and till it is 
betier known, we cannot find what is very much to be deſired, 
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the means of obviating the rancidity of butter, and of other 
fat oils. In the mean time, the only means we know of that 
may be employed for butter, is the ſeparating its acid and mu- 
eilaginous parts, and the application of ſea- ſalt. If we employ 
a very perfect ſalt of this kind, we need to employ only a ſmall 
quantity of it; and if at the {ame time we aſſiſt its antizymic 
power, by adding a ſmall proportion of nitre and ſugar, we may 
thus preſerve butter very long in a condition fit to be uſed as an 
aliment. | 


Arrzx the oily, I am now to conſider the Coagulable part of 
milk. In a few days after milk has been taken from the ani- 
mal that affords it, the cream is in that time ſeparated from it, 
and the remainder is ſpontaneouſly coagulated into a ſoft but 
ſomewhat conſiſtent maſs, comprehending the watery parts of 
the milk, which are always at the ſame time in an acid ſtate ;. 
and indeed this acid ſtate: almoſt always precedes the coagula- 
tion of the whale. 


In ſome time after the coagulation is formed, the watery 
part ſeparates from the properly coagulated, ſo that this may- 
be collected more entirely by itſelf; and in that ſtate it is fre- 
quently uſed in diet: but it is never collected, or attempted to 
be brought, into a ſolid form, ſo as to get the appellation of 
Cheeſe. The ſpontaneous coagulum of cream is ſometimes em- 
ployed to give a ſpecies of cheeſe: but every other ſpecies of: / 
cheeſe is made by an artificial coagulation ; that is, by the ad- 
dition of a coagulating matter, either to entire milk immedi- 
ately after it is drawn from the animal affordiog it, or to milk 
after the cream has been ſeparated from it, but before the: 
ſpontaneous coagulation had come on. The coagulating mat- 
ter employed for this purpoſe is named Runnet; and it is com- 

fe monly; . 
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monly produced by filling the fourth ſtomach of a calf with- 
milk, which is there coagulated ; and the ſtomach, with this - 


coagulum included, is preſerved for uſe in ſalt and water. The 


ordinary management and employment of this I need not take 
notice of; but it is very proper to obſerve, that the ordinary 
preparation of it has given occaſion to a ſuppoſi tion that the 
ooagulating power of it depended upon the acidity that was 
found in the ſtomach of the calf, and communicated to the 
milk that was poured into it: but Dr Younc's experiments 
ſhow clearly that the coagulating power of runnet does not de- 


pend upon that acidity, but is a quality reſiding in the ſubſtance 


of the ſtomach itſelf, as well as in the ſtomach of many other 
animals, and in many other ſubſtances the moſt remote from 


* ſuſpicion of adhering acidity, 


THESE experiments indeed leave us much at a loſs in judging 
upon what the coagulating power of runnet, and of many other 
ſubſtances which may be employed as ſuch, do really depend ; 
and the whole of this buſineſs muſt be left uncertain till more 
experiments ſhall be made. In the mean time, it is enough to 
our purpoſe to obſerve, that the cheeſe which is uſed as an ali- 
ment is always made by the uſe of the ordinary runnet; and 
therefore that nothing diſtinguiſhes the qualities of the cheeſe 
made, but the kind and qualities of the milk of which it is pre- 
pared, and the various circumſtances and practices which take 
place in the preparation of it. Byt before entering upon the 
conſideration of the ſeyeral ſpecies of cheeſe, I muſt ſay ſome- - 


thing of the nature of cheeſe in general. 


A QvALITY belonging to every ſpecies of cheeſe is, that it is 
lable to putrefaction; and by this it may be ſaid that it ap- 


| ech to the nature of animal ſubſtances. This opinion is 


confirmed 


* 
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confirmed. by the matter of which cheeſe is formed, being, like 
animal ſubſtances, coagulated by. acids, alcohol, and heat. It is 
true that the two latter, and even the mineral acids, do not act 
upon the coagulable part of milk in the ſame circumſtances and 
in the ſame manner as they do upon the ſerum of animal blood; 
but ſtill they do act upon milk in a manner that ſhows a great 
ſimilarity of the two ſubjects. The animal nature of cheeſe is 
eſpecially confirmed by its yielding in diſtillation a volatile al- 
kali. This indeed is a diſputed fact; but I aſſume it upon the 
authority of eminent chemiſts, and upon actual experiment 
made under my own eye. A pound of ſkimmed - milk cheeſe, 
not in the leaſt affected by putrefaction, yielded in diſtillation, 
firſt, a very pure water, very ſlightly acid; ſecondly, a liquor 
which efferveſced ſtrongly with the mineral acids; and, third- 
ly, there came over an alkaline ſalt, concreting every where on 
the inſide of the er; "— in as laſt Were an nne 
matic 6. vis 1 84˙ Ditk ir Y 
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| Deen the whole, therefore, I conclude, that cheeſe, or the 
coagulable part of milk, is very much of the nature of animal 
ſubſtances; and if we ſhall adopt the common opinion, that 
milk is eſpecially formed of the chyle or newly taken-in ali- 
ment, we ſhall readily perceive that this muſt be always blend- 
ed with the lymph which it meets with in «ts paſſage through the 
lacteals and thoracic duct; and we ſhall then alſo admit that this 
lymph makes a part, and particularly the coagulable part, of milk, 
We judge, therefore, that milk is properly ſuppoſed to contain 
a portion of animal matter; and at the ſame time, that the 
milk of animals feeding wholly, or for a great part, on vege- 
tables, may be juſtly ſuppoſed to be an aliment of an interme- 
diate kind between lin ns and mat. 4.1 le en owe 
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Tus is our doctrine with reſpect to cheeſe in general; but it 
is now to be remarked, that cheeſe as employed in diet is of 
very different kinds. We have ſaid already, that cheeſe is 
hardly ever made of the ſubſtance formed by the ſpontaneous 
coagulation of milk, and at leaſt only in the caſe mentioned 
above. In all other caſes, cheeſe is formed of curd produced 
by the application of runnet; and the cheeſe thus produced is 
diſtinguiſhed in the firſt place by. the condition of the milk it is 
made of. Thus the runnet may be applied to entire milk as 
it is drawn from the animal affording it; or it may be applied 
to that milk after it has been previouſly deprived of its cream; 
or it may be applied to the cream ſeparated from the watery 
parts of the milk; or it may be applied to a portion of entire 
milk, to which is added a quantity of cream taken from another 
portion of the ſame milk: from which eſpecially a conſiderable 
difference of cheeſe may ariſe from the different proportion of the 
coagulable and oily parts in the milk employed. Laſtly, the milk 
employed may be that of one animal only ; or it may be a mix- 
ture in different proportions of* the ſeveral milks employed in 
our diet, but efpecially thoſe of cows, goats, and ſheep, the on- 
ly milks from which cheeſe is prepared in this country. 


 Bes1DEs theſe differences of cheeſe ariſing from the ſtate and 
quality of the milk employed, there are many other differences 
ariſing from the various practices employed in preparing it; 
as by the different circumſtances of the coagulation ; by the 
management of the coagulum or curd ; by the preſſure given to 
it; by the ſalting and drying; and by the manner in which it is 
afterwards preſerved. Thefe conſiderations will ſhow the very 
great variety of cheeſe as it is preſented upon our tables : but I 
am not able to explain all the cauſes of this variety; and 
it does not appear neceſſary to attempt it, as they relate 
BE 5 more 
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more to ceconomy and taſte than to our x preſent purpoſe ofe con- ; 
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Tus we ſhall ial ane we ſhall. Jawa treated of all the 
ſeveral parts of milk; and at preſent ſhall touch only upon a 
curious queſtion with reſpect « to the RUE of cheeſe, - MTA 


Cazrens are os Aha gacel by the ifferent diſtrics 
of the country producing them, and in many of which they are 
often of a peculiar kind. From what has been already ſaid; it 
will readily appear that the practices of different countries may 
differ very conſiderably, ſo as to give a different ſtate of the 
cheeſe produced: and for the ſake of the particular qualities they 
may poſſeſs, or at leaſt · for the purpoſe of accommodating them | 
to particular taſtes, it might be deſired that the practices of dif- 
ferent countries ſhould be aſcertained, ſo that they might be oc- 
caſionally imitated. This, however, is extremely difficult; and 
the reaſon of it ſeems to be, that when in any manufacture the 
circumſtances of the materials, and the practices employed in 
working upon them, may be greatly varied, it muſt be almoſt im- 
poſlible for any two perſons who have not often operated toge- 
ther, to take exactly the in meaſures in every * of a long 

proceſs. | 


HavinG thus ſuggeſted what ſeemed to be proper at preſent 
concerning the caſeous part, it remains now to conſider the 
third ingredient in the compoſition of milk; that is, the wa- 
tery part, or,'as it is commonly called, the Whey. 


A run elementary water is always a very conſiderable part 
of milk, as appears when we confider it according as it is either 
ſpontaneouſly or artificially ſeparated from the other parts of 
the milk, or when after it is ſeparated we examine it by evapo- 
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ration, applying ſuch a gentle heat as can hardly volatilize any 
other matter but the pure water In ſuch caſes, both from 
HorrMANY's and from Young's experiments, it appears that 
| e Re te mn 
£ in * 

From CHI 5 4 oblatred,. Wa milk. is Tee to be 
conſidered as a very liquid aliment; but it is at the ſame time 
to be remarked, that this is not equally applicable to the differ- 
ent kinds of milk: for alchough the proportion: of oily and co- 
agulable parts be conſiderably different in different milks, yet 
the proportion of che watery part is not ſo much varied. The 
reſiduum of four ounces, after evaporation, of cows and wo- 
mens milk is very nearly the ſame; as in the former it is three 
drams and thirty-two gens. in 2 latter n drams and 
thirty-four grains. 


Tus watery part ſeparated from the other parts of milk is dif- 
ferent according to the ſtate of the milk from which it has been 
ſeparated; but under whatever circumſtances ſeparated, this wa- 
tery part is always found to hold diſſolved in it a quantity of 
matter which is different in kind, and different in proportion,. 
according to the ſtate of the milk. at an time of the men, 
of the watery part. 


- Wugn the watery part is taken from new milk coagulated by 
runnet, and when we eſpecially name it Whey, it always contains 
diffuſed in it a conſiderable quantity of the oily and caſeous 
parts, which by certain practices can be again ſeparated from it. 
When whey is ſeparated from ſkimmed milk, or that which has 
been previouſly deprived of its cream, it ſtill contains a quanti- 
ty of the caſeous part, but leſs of the oily. When the watery, 
part of milk is ſeparated from the oily by churning, we name 
it Butter-milk; 3 and it then contains a large W of the 
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_ eaſcous part, with very little of the oily. Laſtly, the watery 
part may be ſeparated either from entire or from ſkimmed milk, 
in conſequence of ſpontaneous coagulation ;. and ir this ſtate it 
is always acid, and at the ſame time is the moſt entirely freed 


from both the oily and the caſeous parts. In theſe- different 
ſtates, the qualities of the watery parts of milk as an aliment 
ſhall be taken notice of bene 7 


Harms thus mentivacd the direct inte is Vieh we ob- 
tain the watery part of milk, we now return to conſider it in that 
ſtate in which we moſt commonly employ it, that is, as it is obtain- 
ed from entire milk, in conſequence of its coagulation by runnet. 
In this ſtate it is different according as the milk js taken from 
different animals, and not always in proportion to the contents 
of the ſeveral milks in their entire ſtate, Thus, as cows milk 
ſeems to contain a larger proportion of oil than that of goats, 
it might be ſuppoſed that the whey of cows milk ſhould con- 
tain more oil than that of goats milk: but the contrary appears 
to me to be the caſe; and it ſeems to depend upon this, that the 
oil of goats milk does not ſo readily ſeparate itſelf from the 
watery parts as it does from that of cows, but remains more te- 
naciouſly adhering to-it, and therefore to-be more copioully wi 
parated | with the whey. . 


— the oily and caſeous parts which we have mentioned 
to be always contained in whey, it contains alſo a ſaccharine mat- 
ter, which may be ſeparated from it by various proceſſes prac-- 
tiſed either on the milk or on the whey, and now very com- 
monly known. The matter obtained by theſe proceſſes is a ge- 
nuine ſugar, and differs from that of the ſugar-cane only by its 
having ſome of the oily or caſeous parts of milk adhering to it, 
but from which. it. may, by repeated ſolutions and cryſtalliza- 
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tions, be n freed, and thereby be brought to the ſame de- 
gree of Purity: as any other ren, 

Wa containing this Gigi, is capable of a ,vinous fo 
mentation, and conſequently of * by diſtillation an ar- 
dent ſpirit. CRT | 


IT is by the preſence of the ſame ſugar that whey ſo rea- 
dily enters into an -aceſcent fermentation, and becomes acid 
in the ſeveral circumſtances mentioned above. It appears that 
this acid, by being kept for ſome time, becomes more conſider- 
ably. acid, and probably an acid of a peculiar kind; though, 
ſo far as I yet know, it has not been chemically examined. 

HAvinG now conſidered the ſeveral parts of which milk in 
general- conſiſts, it will be proper, in the next place, to inquire 
in what proportion theſe parts are to be found in the ſeveral 
milks employed in the diet of men in this country. 


Tuxsx milks are thoſe of ewes, goats, cows, mares, women, 
and aſſes; the three former being thoſe of ruminating, the 
three latter of non-ruminant, animals: a diſtinction which I 
mark, though I cannot explain in what manner the circum- 
ſtances of ruminating or not ruminating affects the ſtate of the 
milk, 


To mark in theſe milks the proportion of the ſeveral parts, I 
follow the experiments of Dr Young; and, according to him, 
the proportion of the caſeous part is in the order I have juſt 
now given them, greateſt in the firſt and leſs in the following, 

— . and that in the order above ſtated. It is evidently conſiderably 
greater in the ruminant tban in the non-ruminant animals. In 


the 
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the former it may be pretty exactly Aerea but in the lat · 
ter with much more difficulty: And it appears to me that many 
more experiments than have yet been made are neceſſary to aſ- 
certain the circumſtances which affect their coagulation, and 
conſequently the proportion of N caleeue parts. FER 


Q % 
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Tux proportion of ſerous parts, as might be expected, is men- 


5 tioned by Dr Vouxs to be inverſely that of the caſeous part in the 


order above mentioned, as will appear from his Table, page 59. 
But it might be ſuppoſed alſo that the ſerous parts ſhould be in the 
ſame proportion as the watery parts found by evaporation : but 
we doubt if the experiments on this ſubject be ſufficiently exact; 
for there is fome difference in the account Dr Youns gives of 
the reſiduum after evaporation of the ſeveral milks, at the end 
of Se. 3. of Chap. viii. from the particular experiments given 
in the former part of his work. 
Taz proportion of the oily part is greateſt in the milk of 
ewes, next in the milk of cows, and leſs in that of goats; 
but 1 judge it difficult to determine this, as the oily part of 
goats milk does not ſo readily ſeparate itſelf as in that of cows 
from the other parts. In the non-rumimant, womens milk ſeems 
to contain more oil than the milk of mares or aſſes : but this 
does not ſeem to depend ſo much upon the difference of con- 
ſtitution as upon the difference of diet; for women commonly 
take in more of oily matter than mares or afles do: and I know 
from experiment that the proportion of oily matter is much di- 
miniſhed by their being confined firialy to a vegetable diet. 


Wi have thus ſtated the proportions of the ſeveral parts of 
milk in the ſeveral kinds of it, nearly as it has been aſcertained 
by experiments already made; and * proportions here af. 

ſigned 
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ſigned, may, Itruſt, be aſſumed in auy reaſonings we may enter 
into upon this ſubject: but before quitting the ſubject we muſt 
obſerve, that in comparing the milk or milks of two different 


animals, the experiments already made cannot be of the utmoſt 


exactneſs; for as the milk of every individual is varied by pe- 
culiarity of conſtitution, by the age of the animal, by the di- 
ſtance of time from delivery, and by the difference of diet; ſo 
in comparing the milk of two different ſpecies, unleſs the two 
individuals are taken exactly in the ſame condition with reſpect 
to the circumſtances juſt now mentioned, the reſult cannot af- 


ford any general rule with reſpe& to the two ſpecies. I give an 


example : Ewes milk, though it commonly affords more cream 
and butter than that of cows, yet I believe there may be found 
an Alderney cow whoſe milk will give. more cream and butter 


than that of any ewe. 


Tus ſame en will perhaps account for ſome differ- 
ence that is to be met with in the experiments of Dr Ferris 


from thoſe of Dr Youns, with reſpect to mares and womens milk: 
and it is to be remarked, that womens milk is more varied by 
the ſtate of diet than that of any other animal whoſe milk we 
employ; and particularly, that this renders the rank which wo- 
mens milk holds in the tables of Younc and FERRISs to be a 
little uncertain. 


Having thus conſidered milk in general, and alſo in the ſe- 
veral kinds of it, we may now proceed to conſider in what man- 
ner this liquor is produced in the female ſex. The queſtion 
might firſt be, How it happens to appear for the firſt time in a 
certain circumſtance of the female body, that is, immediately 
after the production and delivery of their offspring ? But we 
chooſe to delay this queſtion till we ſhall have firſt conſidered in 
I « what 
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what manner it is 8 during the whole of the time chat 
the female continues to afford it. N 


Tux common opinion on this ſubject is taken from the ſeem- 
ing reſemblance of the milk to the chyle, into which our ali- 
ments taken into the ſtomach and inteſtines are always convert- 
ed before they paſs into the blood-yeſſels; and from this re- 
ſemblance it has been ſuppoſed that the chyle, without being 
mixed with the other parts of the blood, is directly carried to 
the mammæ of females, and appears there in the form of milk. 


Tuis doctrine, however common, we cannot admit of; and 
think it is founded upon, and has in its turn produced, ſeveral 
errors in phyſiology. In the firſt place, we cannot admit that 
the chyle, after paſſing into the blood - veſſels, remains for any 
length of time unmixed with the other parts of the blood; and 

in the obſervations which aſſert its having been found ſoon af - 
ter the taking in of aliment appearing in a ſeparate ſtate, I judge 
there has been much miſtake, and that ſome other appearances. 
of the blood have been miſtaken for chyle, as we know to have 
happened in many inſtances : or if it be poſſible that in cer- 
tain caſes the appearance of chyle has been real, it is certainly 
not the ordinary courſe of the animal œconomy; for there 
have been innumerable inſtances of blood drawn from the veins 
at various intervals after the time of taking in of aliment, with- 
out its exhibiting any ſuch appearance. It is indeed almoſt im- 
poſſible that it ſhould take place. The chyle does not pals into 
the ſubclavian vein but in a great length of time; and there- 
fore in a ſmall quantity only at once, and is therefore im- 
mediately blended with a large proportion of blood. This dif- 
fuſion increaſes as the whole is carried to the right ventricle 
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of the heart ; and in this, as well as in the ſubſequent paſſige 
through the lungs and left ventricle of the heart, the whole · ĩs 
acted upon by powers which muſt blend and diffuſe the chyle 
in the moſt minute and intimate manner amongſt the parts of 
a highly- coloured fluid. This muſt render it almoſt impoſſible, 
that in any part of the arteries or veins the chyle ſhould after- 
wards appear united in one mafs, and of its own proper colour, 
unleſs it could be ſhown that upon the ſtagnation of the blood, 
there was a power diſpoſing the chyle to ſeparate itſelf from 
the other parts of the blood, which is not alleged; nor could 
it poſſibly have exiſted without ſhowing an appearance of chyle 
in many inſtances of extravaſation, when, however, it certain- 
ty does not. 


Tue ſuppoſition, therefore, that milk is eſpecially afforded by: 
the chyle in the ſame condition as it is received from the tho- 
racic duct into the blood-veſſels paſſing to the mammæ of fe- 
males, and there giving the ſame matter and qualities we per- 
ceive in milk, is very ill ſupported by the notion of the chy le's 
remaining ſeparate from the other parts of the blood for ſome 
time after it has been taken into the blood - veſſels. How much 
ſoever of the aliments recently taken in we may find going to 
the production of milk, we ſhall find it very improbable that 
chyle takes that courſe in the fame form and in the fame crude 
Nate in which it enters the blood-veſſels; and we-ſhall find it 
much more probable that milk is produced in the mammæ of 
females by the peculiar, though myſterious, powers of ſecre- 

tion. 


Bur although milk be not the ſame fluid which paſſed from 
the thoracic duct into the ſubclavian vein, there are many argu- 
ments which lead us to ſuppoſe that the matter of milk is chief- 
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' ly afforded by the matter of the chyle, or of the alimentary 
matter laſt taken in. Theſe arguments, however, are common- 
ly employed very incorrectly, and carried too far. One argument 
employed upon this ſubje is, that the peculiar odour of the 
aliments laſt taken in often appears in the milk which is ſoon 
after ſecreted : and this, although it is in ſeveral inſtances true, 
is by no means univerſally ſo: for I have known many inſtances 
of nurſes taking in a quantity of odorous matter without its ap- 
pearing in their milk; and evenif the appearance more univerſally 
tookplace, I cannot hold it as a proof of. any conſiderable portion 
of the aliments taking that courſe. Certain odours are wonder- 
fully diffuſible, and often appear when no great quantity of the 
matter affording them is preſent in the ſame place: And we might 
here employ the ſame reaſoning as we did before with reſpect to 
aſparagus in the urine; and therefore argue, that the odour of 
aliments being perceived in the milk ſecreted ſoon after, affords 
no proof that much of the matter of the aliment had taken that 


courſe. 
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Bur it is alleged further, that other qualities often appear in > 
milk, which ſhow that a great portion of the particular matter 
of the aliments had contributed to the production of that fluid. 
This may perhaps in ſome inſtances be well founded ; but I 
ſuſpect that the facts alleged to this purpoſe have been much 
exaggerated. It has been, for example, alleged, that purga- 
tives given to a nurſe have affected her ſuckling; but Dr 
Youno, although intent upon the inquiry, never found this to 
be fo : and I am certain that in fifty inſtances that I have known 
the child was not affected by purgatives given to its nurſe ; and 
though in ſome inſtances it ſhould have been ſo, conſidering the 
ſubtle and ſmall portion of matter in which the power of pur- 
gatives often reſides, I would ſtill think it a weak proof that a 
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great part of the aliment conſtantly took that courſe. That the 
particular qualities of aliments do not always affect the milk 
ſecreted after their being taken in I know from this, that many 
nurſes take in conſiderable quantities of intoxicating liquor, 
and are themſelves intoxicated by it; but I have not known 
any inſtance of the intoxicating power being communicated ta 
their ſuckling. $48 - 


One of the ſtrongeſt arguments for proving that the aliment 
lately taken in contributes eſpecially to the production of milk, 
feems to be, that the quantity of milk ſecreted is always con- 
ſiderably and immediately increaſed upon the taking in of 
aliment; and that if aliment at any time has not been duly ta- 
ken in, the ſecretion of milk is evidently. diminiſhed. All this 
is true; but it appears eſpecially with reſpect to the liquidity: 
of the aliment : and that a quantity. of liquid taken into the 
body ſhould increaſe every ſecretion will be readily underſtood ; 
and particularly that it ſhould increaſe the ſecretion. of milk, 
which conſiſts of ſuch a. large proportion of water, is ſufficient- 
ly obvious. Every body knows that the enabling-a nurſe to af- 
ford a large quantity of milk, depends much more upon her ta- 
king in a large quantity of drink rather than of ſolid food. 
How much the ſecretion of milk depends upon the ſupply of 
liquid, L have learned from a particular phenomenon. I have 
known nurſes who have been for the time quite free from thirſt, 
but upon a child's being put to their breaſt, and beginning 
to ſuck, they were immediately affected with a conſiderable de- 
gree of thirſt. This I would conſider as an inſtitution of na- 
ture, ſhowing the ſupply of drink to be eſpecially neceſſary to 
the ſupply of milk. Upon the whole, therefore, I cannot find 
the increaſe of the ſecretion of milk by the taking in of ali- 
ment to be any proof that much of the ſolid matter of the ali- 
. ments, 
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ments, or any entire portion of the chyle, goes immediately to 
afford that ſecretion. - Wi 


Inv thus endeavoured to correct the miſtaken notion of the 
chyle, ſuch as it was received into the blood-veſſels, affording, 
immediately and very entirely the matter of milk. But although 
1 have rejected fome, and endeavoured to weaken others of the 
arguments employed upon this ſubject, I do not mean to reje& 
entirely ſome of theſe arguments from our conſideration, After 


all { have ſaid, milk, beſides water, contains a portion of other 


matter; and we muſt ſay from whence this is drawn, The 


_ oily and coagulable parts may be drawn by ſecretion from the 


maſs of blood in almoſt any ſtate of this; but beſides theſe parts, 
there is a ſaccharine matter which very rarely appears in any 
part of the maſs of blood, and may with confidence be preſu- 
med to be afforded by the ſaccharine matter of our vegetable 
aliments, while they remain for ſome time unaſſimilated to the 
proper animal fluid. 


I own there may be a fallacy in this reaſoning, as the diſeaſe 
of diabetes has ſhown that the powers of the animal economy 
can either produce or extract from our aliments a larger pro- 
portion of ſugar than uſual, and alſo preſerve it longer in an 
unaſſimilated ſtate: ſo we do not well know what effect this. 
power may have upon the ſecretion of milk, till we ſhall meet 
with what has not yet occurred that I know of; that is, a wo- 
man in milk affected with diabetes. 


Layinc aſide, however, this ſpeculation, thrown in here as. 
ſome what curious by the way, I go on to ſay, it is ſufficiently pro- 
bable that the ſaccharine matter of milk is taken from the ſac- 
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charine matter of vegetables, as it has recently been taken in, 
and yet remaining in an unaſſimilated ſtate: for we every day 
obſerve that the quantity of milk in the breaſts of women is in- 
creaſed by the taking in of vegetable aliments. That the ta- 
king in of vegetable aliment is abſolutely neceſſary to produce 
ſuch an aceſcent milk as we commonly find in the breaſts of 
women, we learn very clearly from Dr YounG's experiments 

upon bitches. A bitch fed with vegetable aliments alone, af- 
forded a milk aceſcent and ſpontaneouſly coagulating, like that 
of the ruminating animals; whereas the ſame bitch for a little 


time fed entirely with animal food, afforded a milk manifeſtly 


_ alkaline, and not ſpontaneouſly coagulating. The application 
of this in practice we ſhall conſider hereafter; but for the preſent 
it is enough to obſerve, that theſe experiments plainly ſhow that 
in animals, ſuch as women, uſing a promiſcuous diet, the ſtate 
of the milk produced will be very much more aceſcent or alka- 
leſcent according to the general character of the diet; but in 
animals uſing a vegetable diet alone, I can hardly conceive any 
other difference to ariſe than that of a greater or leſſer quan- 
tity ; and we do not imagine that any ſubſtances purely me- 
_ can in that reſpect have any effect. 


Fu organs of erection! in animal bodies are curiouſly adapt- 
ed to one ſpecific ſecretion; and ſo much to that alone, as hardly 
to admit of any other matter unſuitable to that, to paſs through 
the organs of it. There are indeed inſtances of theſe organs 
tranſmitting matters which ſhould not make a part of their pro- 
per ſecretion; but theſe exceptions are ſo much fewer than might 


be expected, that they only ſerve to confirm the general rule. 


We have juſt now ſeyeral inſtances of the breaſts of women re- 
jecting matters not ſuitable to form milk, ſufficient to ſhow that 


the common ſuppoſition of the ready paſſage of ſuch matters to 
the 
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the mamme muſt be ill founded The goat is a multivorous ani- 
mal, and ſome vague notions have been formed of the qualities of 
its milk and whey from this variety of its food ; but I can ſay 
from much experience, that a difference in the ſtate of its milk 
is very rarely to be obſerved : and upon the whole we would 
allege, that the projects of Gal EN and HoreMaAN for impreg- 
nating the milk of cows or aſſes with medicinal ſubſtances, are 
improbable and frivolous attempts towards refinement. - 


Tux general qualities of milk, and the different ſtates of it 
which may take place in the ſeveral ſpecies of animals, or even 
in the ſame individual at different times, being now conſidered, 
we proceed to what is eſpecially our buſineſs here, to. treat of 
the uſe of milk as an alimentary matter.. 


In entering upon this ſubject, what firſt preſents itſelf is the 
uſe of milk as the proper nouriſhment of the new born animals 
of the claſs of mammalia. In what manner it is adapted to the 
whole of theſe, I dare not attempt to explain; and muſt con- 
fine myſelf to the conſideration of the new-born offspring. of 
thoſe animals which afford the milks employed in the diet of 
this country, and very much to the conſideration of what re- 
lates more eſpecially to the human ſpecies. 


Tas firſt production of milk being always at the ſame time 
with the production of the offspring, and with this of the or- 
gan affording milk provided with teats, or parts ſuited for 
ſucking, and the new born animal being inſtinctively directed 
to, and inſtructed in, ſucking, leaves no doubt that the milk. 
produced is particularly intended for, and adapted to, the nou- 
riſhment of the new-born offspring; and we are now to at- 
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tempt explaining more particularly how it is HONG to that 
apr in the human * 


on this fubjea « the phySiclogiſts have ſatisfied themſelves ve- 
ry eaſily, in ſaying, that as chyle affords milk, ſo milk affords 
chyle without the aſſiſtance of the digeſtive organs, which, as 
they have not been before exerciſed in it, may not be immedi- 
ately prepared for their function. But as we have ſhown that the 
former poſition is not true, ſo we judge the latter to be no bet- 
'ter founded. lt ſeems probable that milk does not enter the lac- 
teals in the ſame ſtate in which it had entered into the ſtomach : 
For it appears that milk taken into the ſtomach is by a runnet 
applied to it always coagulated there, and therefore needs the 
ſolvent power of the gaſtric fluid to bring it again into a fluid 
Nate : and it appears alſo probable, that milk becomes more or 
leſs acid in the ſtomach; and therefore that a certain combina- 
tion with animal fluids is neceſſary to put it into that condition 
which chyle is always in when it enters the lacteals. Milk, 
therefore, taken into the ſtomach does not by itſelf become 
chyle ; nor is it by its being already prepared chyle that it is 
fitted for the nouriſhment of new-born children, We muſt, 
therefore, ſeek for another anſwer to our queſtion ; and there 
ſeems to be one very obvious, though not hitherto taken notice 
of by the phyſiologiſts. 


Wults r the fetus or beginning animal remains in the womb 
of the mother, the whole of its fluids are the ſame with thoſe 
in the veſſels of the womb from which they are drawn, and are 
therefore as fully in an alkaleſcent tate as the human œcono- 
my admits of; but we know alſo, that even in adults this ſtate 
of the blood, unleſs it were obviated by the excretion of the 
more alkaleſcent e and by the taking in of freſh and leſs 

N 
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alkaleſcent aliment, would ſoon paſs into a vitiated and danger- 
ous ſtate, But the blood of a new-born child is in the condi- 
tion diſpoſed to ſuch a change; and it is therefore neceſſary to 


give it a ſupply of aliment, and of aliment not quite alkaleſcent. 
Vegetable aliment in this view might ſeem ſuited to the purpoſe; 


but it is probable that an aliment of this kind would neither 
be ſuited to the powers of digeſtion nor immediately accommo- 


dated to the ſtate of the infant veſſels, adapted hitherto to a 
fully alkaleſcent blood. An intermediate nouriſhment, there- 
fore, that may introduce the change by degrees, ſeems to be 
neceſſary ; and ſuch an intermediate aliment is milk. 


89 * 


We do not diſcern with any preciſion the different ſtates of 5 


the alkaleſcency in the blood of different animals; but we pre- 
ſume that it is more conſiderably alkaleſcent in the entirely car- 
nivorous animals than it is in the human ſpecies, living partly on 
animal and partly on vegetable aliment. A certain lower degree 
than of the moſt alkaleſcent ſtate of the blood ſeems to be ſuited 
to the functions of the human œconomy; and from hence it is 
that man is inſtinctively directed to the uſe of vegetable alim̃ents. 


For purpoſes, however, which we cannot clearly explain, the 
veſſels of the foetus are firſt filled with as fully alkaleſcent blood 
as it is in thoſe of an adult: but to bring the blood into, and 
preſerve it in, that ſtate which is beſt ſuited to the functions 
of the human economy, it was neceſlary to introduce a ve- 
getable aliment into the infant ; and accordingly we find, that 
even for the firſt years of life health is beſt provided for 
by a large proportion of vegetable food. So conſiderable a 
change, however, could not be ſafely made, in an infant but 
by degrees; and therefore for ſome months of infancy ſuch a 
mixed aliment as that of milk was the moſt proper. All this is 

Vor. I. . con- 
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confirmed by our experience of the inconveniences that have 
attended all the attempts to . very early the large uſe 
of entirely vegetable aliment. 


Wr have thus endeavoured to explain why milk is eſpecially 
fuited to the nouriſhment of new- born children; and hardly 
any body has ever doubted of it, but the ſo frequently whimfi- 
cal VAN Hermonrt. Of late Mr Brovzer has beſtowed an at- 
tention on this opinion of Van HELmonT which appears to me 
to be equally frivolous and ill founded. ; 


Wu milk is judged to be the proper nouriſhment of new- 
born animals, there can hardly be a doubt, that to every new- 
born animal the milk beft adapted to it muſt be that of the 
ſpecies it belongs to, and conſequently that of the mother who 
had immediately produced it. 


Tux reaſonings on this ſubje& employed by Mr Brovzer ap- 
pear to me very unſatisfactory, and often erroneous ; but as his 
opinions have not, ſo far as I know, prevailed among the learn- 
ed, it does not ſeem requiſite to beſtow here the time and pains 
that might be neceſſary to correct them. 


a * 

How long this nouriſhment is the beſt adapted to infants, it is 
difficult to determine; but the very purpoſe of multiplying the 
ſpecies ſhows that nature has ſet ſome limits to it. So far as we- 
can truſt our obſervations on the human ſpecies, we find inconve- 
niences from either too ſhort or too long nurſing : and it ap- 
pears to me that either leſs than ſeven, or more than eleven, 
months, is generally hurtful ; ſo. that the ordinary praQtice of 
nine months ſeems to be well founded. From ſome accidental 
circumſtances this meaſurg may be ſafely varied; but what are 

the 


the circumſtances of the infant's conſtitution that require it to 


be varied. more or leſs, has not, that I know of, been properly 


aſcertained. The making it ſomewhat longer than the uſual 
term is the ſafeſt ; but I am perſuaded that long nurſing con- 
tributes to increaſe the diſpoſition to rickets; and wherever 
Zhildren are flow in their teething, it ſeems bans a a to pro- 
tract their nn 


HAvixo thus determined as well as we can the length of time 
that is moſt proper to employ the mother's milk, another que- 
ſtion ariſes, How long it is proper to employ that alone, or how 
ſoon it is proper to employ an aliment of another kind? It has been 
already obſerved, that the very early introduction of vegetable 
aliment is improper : and we are perſuaded that it cannot be 


introduced with ſafety for ſome months after the birth; but for 


how long preciſely we dare not determine. From my own ob- 
ſervation, I am led to think that hardly in any caſe it ſhould be 
introduced till five months are paſt; and even after that period, 
that it ſhould be increaſed by degrees only to the time of wean- 
ing, ſo that at this laſt period no conſiderable change may be 
made, 


Fox THER, it relates to this ſubject to obſerve, that in ſome 
infants even the mother's- milk is not properly digeſted ; and 
particularly, that it becomes more acid than it ſhould, and 
thereby produces diſorder in the infant. How this is to be ob- 
viated or cured, it would be very deſirable to ſay ; but 1 do not 
find myſelf enabled (o do it very clearly. It is not indeed always 
eaſy to perceive what is the cauſe of the diſorder, whether it be 
the ſtate of the nurſe's milk, the ſtate of other nouriſhment 
given at the ſame time, or the ſtate of the child's ſtomach. 


Tt 2 Wira 
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_ Wrra reſpect to the firſt, it might be perhaps ſuſpected that a 
too aceſcent diet given to the nurſe might be to blame; but I have 
not perceived this; and I have obſerved the diſeaſe to happen 
as often to the ſucklings of nurſes who took a good deal of ani- 
mal food, as to thoſe of nurſes who lived more entirely upon 
vegetable aliment: and I have known that when the diſeaſe 
was attempted to be cured by giving the nurſe a larger propor- 
tion of animal food than uſual, this has not anſwered the pur- 


poſe. 


Wirz reſpect to the ſecond cauſe, I am perſuaded it is ſome- 
times to blame; as I have obſerved that in ſeveral inſtances: 
the diſeaſe happened to children who had been ſoon put upon the 
uſe of vegetable aliment; which produced an acid different from: 
that of milk, and more difficult to, be obviated or corrected by 
the digeſtive powers of the infant. 


W1TH reſpe& to the third cauſe, as I have obſerved the dige- 
ſtive powers of ſome infants capable of overcoming the faults. 
both of milk and other aliment, ſo I have no doubt that in others 
the weakneſs of theſe powers is often the cauſe of the diſorder 
we are treating of: but when even this is the caſe, I find it diffi- 
cult to diſcern that the fault is in the digeſtive organs alone; 
and can only ſuppoſe it when other marks of debility. in the whole- 
ſyſtem are to be perceived. One mark of weak organs of dige- 
ftion may, I think, be coagulated milk paſling with the child's. 
ſtools, 


From this uncertainty. with reſpect to the cauſes, it muſt be 
difficult to ſay in general how the diſeaſe is to be cured ; and it 
muſt. be left to ſkilful practitioners to judge of the cauſes in 


particular caſes, and to direct their practice accordingly. 
| NP Uron 
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Dro the ſubject of the chief uſe of human milk, it remains 

only to ſay what may be moſt proper to put nurſes in the beſt 
condition to afford milk in the greateſt plenty, and of the moſt 
proper quality. To this purpoſe I need not ſay, that if a nurſe 
is choſen of a ſound conſtitution, whatever in general is pro- 
per to preſerve health is the chief, perhaps all, that is neceſſary 


to make her a good nurſe. What are the meaſures in general 
proper for this purpoſe, it is not requiſite to ſay; and the only 
particular that we are engaged to conſider here is, that after 


having ſaid ſo much of the connection between the dict em- 


ployed and the milk produced, that we ſhould determine as, 


well as we can what is the moſt proper diet for nurſes. 


To aſcertain this, we may obſerve, that the milks employed by 
the human ſpecies are all taken from animals living very entirely 
upon vegetable aliment; and. therefore that a milk produced 


from that is ſufficiently well ſuited to the human œconomy: 


but that it is the beſt ſuited to it may be doubted from hence, 


that the milk deſtined to new- born children is the milk of wo- 


men, who are capable of employing, and do commonly employ, 


a mixed diet of animal and vegetable matter; from which it 
might be inferred, that a milk afforded by ſuch a diet was the 
beſt ſuited to the human ceconomy even in the infant ſtate. 


Ir, however, it be conſidered, that womens milk contains as much 


vegetable matter as any other, and that nature has appointed it 


to be employed at a time when the chief purpoſe ſeems to be 
the introducing a vegetable matter, the uſe of a diet allowable, 


and perhaps neceſſary, at other times, does not afford an argu- 
ment for its being proper upon this occaſion. 


I MINI ſay a great deal to ſhow that the human ceconomy,. 


except 
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except in few inſtances, does not abſolutely demand the uſe of 


animal food ; that in fewer inſtances ftill does it demand it in 
large proportion; and that for the moſt part the health of the 
human body is beſt preſerved by a large proportion of vege- 
table food. do from all this 1 think it will readily follow, that 
the health of women during the time of their nurſing may he 
ſafely ſuſtained by the uſe of vegetable aliments alone. 


From the employment, therefore, of animal food by the hu- 
man ſpecies, there ariſes no argument for the neceſſity or pro- 


priety of a woman's taking animal food during the time of her 


nurſing, I allege it to be a matter of experience, that ſuppo- 
ſing the quantity of liquid to be the ſame, nurſes living en- 
tirely, or for the greater part, upon vegetable aliment, afford a 
greater quantity of milk, and of more proper quality, than nurſes 


living upon much animal food. This l venture to aſſert from the 


obſervations of fifty years; during which time, I have known in- 
numerable inſtances of the healthieſt children reared upon the 
milk of nurſes living entirely upon vegetable aliments; and I 
have known many inſtances of children becoming diſeaſed by 
their being fed by the milk of nurſes who had changed their 
diet from entirely vegetable to the taking in a quantity of ani- 
mal food. Nay, I have known inſtances of childrens becoming 
diſordered from a nurſe's making a fingle meal of an unuſually 
large proportion of animal food, 


Ir it be the purpoſe of nature, as it ſeems to be; to give infants 
milk of an aceſcent kind in pretty large quantity, Dr Youno's 
experiments on bitches ſerve well to ſhow how neceſlary a ve- 
getable aliment is for that purpoſe; for theſe experiments in- 


form us, that by feeding a bitch upon animal food alone, not 
* voly 
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only the quality of it was aur changed, bay the Ty of 


it alſo Gminiihed. 


To theſe arguments in favour of the employment of vegetable 


been ſaid above of the morbid aciditythat ſometimes occurs in the 


ſtomach of infants, and which may ſometimes be imputed to an 


unuſual aceſcency in the nurſes milk, ariſing perhaps from the 
aceſceney of their diet. The poflibility of ſuch a caſe ſhall not be 
denied; but we are perſuaded it is a very rare occurrence. Indeed 
ſuch is the power of the animal œconomy to change the quality 
of aceſcents to an alkaleſcent ſtate, that I believe the exceſs of 
aceſcent aliment, or even of acidity produced from them, is ne- 


ver diſcerned beyond the prime viz, except in the ſuppoſed 


caſe of milk. 


Even here, however, it cannot be certainly ſaid that it 
ever goes beyond what the ceconomy requires: for an acid 
was never found in recent milk; and 'in the caſe of nurſes, it 
may be preſumed that, as in other perſons, the quantity of ga- 
ftric and inteſtinal animal fluids, and the quantity of lymph 
that is always mixed with the chyle, is ſuch as, joined with the 
action of the lungs, will always prevent any great excels of aceſ- 
cent matter prevailing even in the milk. It ſeems to me highly 
probable, that were it not by the power of ſecretion, the ſaccha- 
rine and aceſcent matter would not appear there. From theſe 
_ conſiderations, and from the fruitleſſneſs of a change of diet to- 
wards correcting the ſuſpected aceſcency of a nurſe's milk which 


I have experienced, | am perſuaded that the noxious acidity which 


ofien appears in the ſtomachs of children is never to be unputed 
to the aceſcent diet of the nurſe, but to ſeme of the * cauſes 


meutioned 1 


aliment by nurſes, an objection might be made from what has 


To 
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_ Toczerner with theſe conſiderations, I ſhall beg leave to ſug- 
geſt another in favour of the vegetable aliment of nurſes; at 
leaſt againſt their large uſe of animal food. 


IT appears to me, that in nurſes, for a certain length of time, 
the determination of the blood to the uterus and ovaria is ſues 
ſpended ; fo that during that time neither menſtruation nor 
conception take place, We know, notwithſtanding, that in ſome 
nurſes both theſe ſtates occur; and I am perſuaded that they moſt 
readily take place in habits naturally plethoric, or rendered 
ſo by the large uſe of animal food. It is, however, generally 
and probably upon obſervation judged, that both menſtruation 
and conception are always incompatible with the proper condi. 
tzon of a nurſe ; and therefore to avoid theſe inconveniences, it 
ſeems proper for nurſes to avoid animal food altogether, or at 
leaſt to take it very ſparingly. 


Tuis ſuggeſts an obſervation that will be proper before we con- 
clude this ſubject. In the earneſtneſs I have juſt now expreſſed in 
recommending vegetable aliment to nurſes, I had chiefly in view 
the ſtate of hired nurſes ; who being frequently taken from the 
lower claſs of people, and who had been for the whole of their 
life before fed by vegetable food alone, ſo I had always obſerved 
bad conſequences from their being put upon animal food. But 
I muſt obſerve here, that it is poſſible that hired nurſes may 
have been before partly in the uſe of animal food, and that 
with reſpect to ſuch, there may be an exception to the taking 


away ſuch food entirely. 


Tur exception, however, that I intended eſpecially to mark 
here, is with reſpect to women of condition who may. chooſe 
to nurſe their own children, Such women have pretty cer- 
tainly been accuſtomed to animal food, and perhaps to a large 

| pro- 
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proportion of it: and I ſhould not think it by any means ſafe 
to take it away from them entirely; but it would be very ne- 
ceſſary to diminiſh the quantity of it a good deal, and 1 more or 


leſs according to former habits. 


IT now remains to de; hols of milk as an aliment for 
adults. It is ſeldom that the milk of women, or of aſſes and 
mares, is employed for the whole, or even for a great part, of 


diet; but when they can be employed in ſufficient quantity, 


there is no doubt of their being ſufficiently fit for the pur- 


poſe, though certainly affording a weaker nouriſhment than an 
equal quantity of the milk of ruminant animals. It is the milk 
of the latter, and eſpecially that of cows, that is employed in 


this country; and it is almoſt only with reſpect to this that I 
have had ſufficient opportunities of making obſeryation, ſo as to 


treat of it Pony here. 


As the different parts of which milk in general conſiſts are 
all of a nutritious quality, and probably better ſuited to the 
purpoſe by their being introduced in a very liquid form; ſo 
cows milk commonly contains ſo much nutritious matter as to 
render it a very proper aliment: and we know that it is often ſuf- 
ficient for the whole of the nouriſhment of a man, and at leaſt 
in many inſtances that it can ſerve for a very conſiderable part 


of it. 0 


WHILE it is thus in general ſuited to the nouriſhment of men, 
it ſeems to be equally fit for them at every period of life except 


for a few months of infancy ; when, though cows milk has on 
certain occaſions anſwered the purpoſe, yet from what has been 
ſaid above, it does not ſeem i in any caſe quite ſo fit as the milk 


of women. | | | 
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Ar every other period of life except that laſt mentioned, there 
can be little doubt of cows milk being a ſufficiently fit nouriſh- 
ment; but it may be more or leſs ſo at different periods. The 
younger children are, within the bounds mentioned, it ſeems 
to be the more fit ; as at the. ſame period, for the reaſons given 
above, that vegetable aliment is neceſſary : but as it is doubtful 
if the human œconomy can be properly ſupported by vegetable 
aliment alone; ſo milk, as affording a portion of alkaleſcent mat- 
ter, will be properly joined with it : and we know inſtances of 
a numerous people who are ſuſtained in a condition fit for all the 
functions of life by milk and vegetable aliment alone. 


TnExx can be no doubt, therefore, of the propriety of rearing 
children in the ſame manner. I believe it is hardly ever ne- 
ceflary to give children under the age of puberty any quantity 
of animal food; and we have innumerable inſtances in this 
country of children reared to the moſt perfect health and 
ſtrength without the uſe of it, except the ſmall quantity of 
it that is given by an egg, and this very ſparingly and ſeldom 
beſtowed. On the other hand, I have often obſerved that ani- 
mal food much employed under the age of puberty has very 
' hurtful effects, particularly in giving irritability and an inflam- 
matory diſpofition to the iyſtem. 


W̃ are indeed of opinion that a certain portion of animal food 
is intended by nature, and is very well ſuited to the human 
conſtitution ; and in cold climates, at the period of life when 
men are to be engaged in the laborious buſineſs of life, that 


animal food is then efpecially proper, and perhaps neceſſary, 
while at the ſame time that milk may be leſs ſufficient for the 


purpoſe. 


. 


How long-this ſtate may continue I dare not determine; but 
6 | whenever 
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whenever the powers and vigour. of life begin t to decline, as we 
are perſuaded that the alkaleſcent ſtate of the fluids is always 
increaſing as life advances; ſo the more this happens, we are | „ 
inclined to think that the more plentiful uſe of milk and 1 5 
tables may be again introduced. | 3 


IT appears indeed clearly ona that milk, in a certain pro- 
portion, is an aliment yery well ſuited to every period of life, 
and might be conſtantly employed except in certain perſons 
whoſe ſtomachs do not ſeem to digeſt it properly. From what 
cauſe this happens, it is difficult to determine. In every ſto- 
mach milk is coagulated ; but in certain ſtomachs it ſeems to ie # 
be coagulated more firmly than in others, and in that ſtate to > 
reſiſt the ſolvent powers of the gaſtric fluid: and we have 
had inſtances of this in which milk taken into the ſtomach 9 
was after many hours rejected by vomiting in large curdled „ 
maſſes. What this depends upon I do not know, nor have in- IH c. 
deed learned how it is to be remedied, EEE 


. 
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In other caſes we have found that milk was more ready to be. | 
come acid in certain ſtomachs than in others; and there is 17 bw | 
little doubt that in theſe alſo a coagulation takes place : but 9 

as we know that milk ſpontaneouſly coagulated, or coagulated by 

- acids, is often taken down with perfect impunity; ſo it appears "2 
to me that the coagulation which is here joined with acidity has 
little or no ſhare in the diſorders which follow. 55 — = 


Tursz diſorders from the aceſcency of milk are the ſame, 
though perhaps not ſo violent as from aceſcent vegetables; 
and the caution that ſome have expreſſed for ayoiding the com- | KW 
bination of milk with aceſcents in diet, is without foundation ; + 25 
for I have known innumerable inſtances of its being practiſed 
with perfect ſafety. 5 | 
Uu2 MILK 
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Mix is certainly hurtful by its aceſcency in no other caſe but 
where the ſtomach is preternaturally diſpoſed to an aceſcent fer- 
mentation; when indeed it-may behurtful, and like other aceſcents 
aggravate the diſeaſe. It is, however, to be obſerved in favour of 
milk, that when the ſerous part of it becomes acid in the ſtomach, 
the oily and caſeous parts are particularly fit for reabſorb- 
ing and uniting with the acid towards forming an animal fluid ; 
and it is upon this account, if 1 miſtake not, that for the moſt 
part milk is of eaſy digeſtion, and ſoon fills the lacteals with 
chyle. Of its fitneſs to unite with acids we have this proof, 
that milk, when coagulated by acids, has that acid always join- 
ed to the coagulated part ; and in the firſt appearances of ſpon- 
taneous coagulation, the acid which is formed nearly at the 
| ſame time is always intimately united with the coagulated part. 
It is in proof of this that I have known many inſtances of heart- 
burn, from acidity prevailing in the ſtomach, immediately cured 
by a draught of freſh milk. 


HA vixo thus ſuggeſted what relates to milk as an aliment, 
it may be proper alſo to ſay a little of it as a medicine, as I ſhall 
not have another opportunity of doing fo in this work. 


Ir has been mentioned above, that though milk as taken in 
is not chyle, yet it is readily, and-perhaps more readily than any 
other aliment, formed into a proper chyle; and therefore 
wherever the digeſtive organs are weak, milk may more cer- 
tainly than any other matter ſupply nouriſhment to the body. 
Upon this account milk is a reſtorative medicine in all caſes of 
emaciation and debility, at leaſt in all cafes where the digeſtive 
organs are not affected in a manner that renders them unfit for 
the digeſtion of it. 4 


Nor 
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ry caſe of vitiated fluids, milk may be ſuppoſed to be a remedy. 


Indeed there can be no doubt of its affording a ſupply of animal 


fluid of the moſt perfect kind; that is, a fluid that has no tendency 


to increaſe the alkaleſcency or aceſcency of the maſs of blood, 


and is rather fitted to correct both of theſe tendencies when 
they happen to prevail. At the ſame time, as by its liquidity it 
paſſes readily by the excretions, it can hardly give too full a 
fate of the ſanguiferous ſyſtem; and while it carries nouriſhment 
enough to obviate too empty a ſtate of the ſame, we may con- 
clude it to be fitted to give the n of fluids the beſt ad- 
juſted to the ſyſtem. 


Wa1LlsT milk is thus fitted to give both in quality and quan- 
tity the moſt perfect ſtate of the fluids, if we conſider that all 
foreign matters introduced into, or vitiated fluids generated in, 
the body, are ſuited to make a part of the ſeroſity, and thereby 
to paſs off by the excretions, we ſhall readily find that milk em- 
ployed for ſome length of time may not only be a means of 


correcting, but may alſo give occaſion to the expelling, of every 
fault that has taken place in the fluids, 


THis 10 may be held in general to be very true; but we 
muſt allow that there may be exceptions to it. If the fluids ſhall 
have been vitiated by a ferment added to them, as ſeems to be 
the caſe in the lues venerea, and frequently alſo, as we judge, 


in cancerous caſes, we find that milk may often moderate the 


violence of the diſeaſe, but will by no means cure it, unleſs 
ſome means of correcting and expelling the ferment be at the 
ſame time employed. There may be other caſes alſo in which 


there may be ſuppoſed an acrimony diffuſed in the fluids, 
which milk may not be found ſufficient to correct, and there - 


fore 


„ 


Nor only, however, in a weakneſs of the ſolids, but alſo in eye- 
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fore to cure the diſeaſe. In ſuch cafes, however, we ſuppoſe that the 
diſeaſe does not conſiſt in the acrimony of the fluids alone; but 
in a faulty ſtate of the general ſyſtem, or in the functions of 

_ ſome particular parts, which gives occaſion to the ſtagnation 
and corruption of the fluids ; and ſuch ſeems to be the caſe in 
many cutaneous aſſections which milk does not cure. 


Tux is one diſeaſe in which a particular acrimony is ſuppo- 
ſed to prevail, and there are ſymptoms of it which ſupport that 
fuppoſition ; but milk does not prove the cure of it. This is 
the ſcrophula, which often appears in children living almoſt en- 
tirely upon milk; and in many caſes I have been perſuaded 

that it was rather aggravated by the large uſe of milk in the 

diet of the perſons affected. The diſeaſe indeed appears to me 
to depend upon a certain ſtate of the lymphatic ſyſtem which we 
do not underſtand ; but we can ſay from experience that milk 
does not ſeem to have any power in correcting it. 


From what has been ſaid, it will be allowed that milk may 
be a remedy in many and various diſeaſes ; but it will be pro- 
per here to take particular notice of certain diſeaſes to which 
milk has been ſuppoſed to be particularly appropriated. 


Tus firſt I ſhall mention is the phthiſis pulmonalis : and how 
milk is adapted to many caſes of this will not be difficult to 
find. However we may explain the origin of this diſeaſe, I 
would maintain that it never diſcovers its peculiar ſymptoms 
without diſcovering at the ſame time a phlogiſtic diatheſis in 
the whole ſyſtem. But as milk affords a leſs quantity of glu- 
ten, and a leſs alkaleſcent fluid, than any entirely animal food ; 

ſo it muſt be of ſervice in obviating a phlogiſtic diatheſis, and 
may in time take off the tendency to it entirely. By this means 
i. may moderate, and perhaps cure the diſcaſe. Theſe effects 
may 
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fpondent with our doctrine to remark, that it will be moſt effec- 
tually obtained by the milk of the non-ruminant animals ; and 


of theſe by the milk of aſſes or mares more certainly than by | 


that of women, Poſlibly there may be caſes in which the 
purpoſe may be obtained by the uſe of whey more certain- 
ly than by milk of any kind. 


Ir has been a common opinion, that the milk of women is bet- 
ter ſuited to the purpoſe than that of any other animal; but Idoubt 
of this, as this milk has a larger proportion of oil in it than that 
of aſſes or mares; and conſidering how ſeldom it is that a quan- 
tity of womens milk ſufficient for an adult can be obtained, 
the uſe of aſſes milk ſeems to be the more certain practice. 


War I thus find the uſe of milk to be a remedy of phthi- 


fis pulmonalis, by its being fitted to obviate and remove a 
plJogiſtic diatheſis, it may be aſked why a nouriſhment more 


entirely vegetable might not be till fitter for the purpoſe ?: 
This. doubt it is difficule to ſolve: but to do it as well as L 
ean, I ſhall obſerve, that though poſſibly it may be true that 
2 more entirely vegetable nouriſhment might be a more cer- 
tain remedy, and that there are many examples of its ſucceſs. 
alleged ; yet it may not be always the proper remedy, as. 
there are caſes of phthiſis pulmonalis, which, though attend- 


ed with phlogiſtic diatheſis, are at the ſame time attended with 


a weakneſs of the digeſtive organs. with 1 to purely vege-. 
table aliments. 


Ir may be alſo obſerved, that though a phthiſis may be- 
very conſtantly attended with phlogiſtic diatheſis, it is at 
the ſame time often attended with a ſtate of great debility ;: 

and. 


may be obtained by milk of any kind; but it will be corre- 
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and i it may be a es to increaſe that too much, as 2 diet 
purely vegetable might do. But as I have not had an opportu- 
nity of determining theſe matters by any exact and deciſive ex- 
periments, I muſt leave it to the judgment of others to deter- 
mine poſitively whether a milk diet be univerſally, or even very 
generally, the moſt proper remedy of a phthiſis pulmonalis. I 
muſt quit the ſubje& with this obſervation, that it will be diffi- 
cult to determine univerſally with regard to this matter, as it is 
pretty certain that the caſes of phthiſis pulmonalis are more 
varied in their origin and circumſtances than en have 


either perceived or explained. 


ANOTHER diſeaſe to which it is alleged that milk is the pro- 
per remedy, is the gout. It will not be wondered that diſ- 
putes have ariſen upon this ſubject, when we conſider what dif- 
ferent opinions have been. maintained with reſpect to the na- 
ture of the diſeaſe, and that every difference on this ſubject may 
give a different opinion with reſpe to the propriety of reme- 
dies. I ſhall not here venture to decide between theſe different 
opinions, nor enter into any of the diſputes that have ariſen up- 
on the ſubject; but ſhall deliver the doctrine that appears to me 
the moſt probable, and ſubmit it to the judgment of others. 


Ir ſeems to me that the gout always begins in a plethoric 
habit, and that it is ſupported and made ready to recur by the 
ſame ; and conſequently that if a man never uſed animal food, 
he would neyer have the gout: and that this is commonly the 
_ caſe is ſtrongly confirmed by this, that there is hardly an in- 
ſtance of men who have been reared, and who have lived very 
entirely, upon a milk and vegetable diet, ever having the diſ- 
eaſe, To this conſideration may be joined that of the many 
inſtances of men who by accident have been reduced to-low 
Ving being cured of the gout, with which before they had 

been 
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been long afflicted. To apply this to our preſent ſubject, we 


ſhall obſerve, that as milk can never give a plethoric habit, ſo 
we believe that a diet conſiſting chiefly of milk will ſave a perſon 
from ever being attacked with the gout. As we know, however, 
that in the plethoric habits liable to this diſeaſe, a certain degree 
of vigour, and a certain firmneſs of tone in the whole ſyſtem, 
particularly diſcovered by the ſtate of that in the ſtomach, is ne- 
ceſſary to produce the inflammation of the extremities, the ne- 
ceſſary criſis in ſuch habits ; ſo various diſorders may be occa- 
fioned in ſuch perſons by diminiſhing the vigour and tone of the 
ſyſtem. Accordingly it is poſlible that a milk diet, more eſpe- 
cially as a change from one more nouriſhing, may have that 
effect; and I am therefore of opinion, that for entirely pre- 
venting the gout, it is neceſlary that a milk diet be entered upon 
early in life, before the gouty diatheſis be formed. But if, after 
the gout has come on, a milk diet is to be employed for a cure; 
it muſt be in perſons of entire vigour only; and there are in- 
ſtances of its being employed in ſuch with advantage and ſafe- 
ty. In gouty perſons, however, advanced in life, and who are 
liable to a loſs of tone, there may be much danger in attempting 


a milk diet; but at the ſame time I muſt ſay, that as milk is not 


ſo weak a diet as one entirely of vegetables, ſo the former will 
always be more ſafe than the latter. 


IT has been alleged by ſeverals, that for preventing or curing 
the gout, a milk diet for life was not neceſſary, but that em- 
ploying it ſtrictly for one year was ſufficient. It is poſſible 
that at a certain period of life it may be ſo, by taking off the 
diſpoſition to a plethoric ſtate, which after a certain period of 
life is not ready to return: but this is certainly precarious ; 
ſor there are many inſtances of perſons who had, for curing the 

Vor. I. XX gout, 
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gout, taken to a milk or vegetable diet for ſome time, and after 

being relieved by it, had returned to a fuller diet; which not 

only brought back the gout with more violence than before, 
but occaſioned alſo various diſorders in their bodies: and I am 

perſuaded, that after an abſtemious courſe for ſome time, it can 

hardly ever be ſafe to return to a free and full diet. 


SEVERAL phyficians have propoſed milk as a remedy in/all 
febrile diſcaſes ; and I have already remarked, that a diet of milk 
without any animal food joined with it, is often uſeful both it 

obviating and correcting a phlogiſticdiatheſis prevailing in the ſy- 
ſtem, and conſequently any febrile ſtate connected with it. But 
we muſt now obſerve, that when a pyrexia or fever is fully form- 
ed, the uſe of entire milk is an ambiguous remedy.. In caſes of 
continued fever, I have ſeldom found entire milk to be a grate- 
ful beverage ;. and it hardly quenches thirſt, In moſt caſes, I 
have obſerved. it to prove diſagreeable to the ſtomach, and often 

to excite the thirſt it was intended to remove. This I have 

obſerved in- formed fevers of all kinds, whether inflammatory 
or putrid.. In fever, there ſeems to be in the ſtate of the ſto. 
mach ſomewhat unſuitable to the proper digeſtion of milk. 

Wherein this conſiſts I cannot clearly explain; but from much 

experience I am certain of the fact. In ſpite, therefore, of the 

general and promiſcuous commendations above mentioned, I. 
never preſcribe entire milk in any caſe of fever; and more eſpe- 
cially as milk in its more liquid and acid ſtates is more agree- 
able, and ſeems to anſwer better every purpoſe that can be pro- 


poſed. 


Arr thus conſidering the uſe of milk in general, as ali- 


mentary or medicinal, it may be proper to conſider what choice 
| 18- 
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is to be made of the different milks that may be Om and 
this may be determined very thortly. | 


WHEREVER the mak is to introduce much nouriſhment, 
and where there 1s no hazard of favouring a plethoric ſtate, the 
milk of the ruminating animals is always to be preferred, pro- 
viding only that the digeſtive organs of the patient are you 


ſufficient for the digeſtioa of it. 


Urox the other hand, when the purpoſe is to obviate and 
diminiſh a plethoric ſtate and phlogiſtic diatheſis, it will be 
moſt proper to employ the milk of the non-ruminant animals, 
and eſpecially when at the ſame time the organs of digeſtion 


may be ſuſpected of weakneſs. 


To conclude this ſubject, it remains for me to ſay, in what man- 
ner entire milk may be moſt properly employed: And there can 
be no doubt that for every purpoſe it will be moſt proper in its 
moſt recent ſtate ; and certainly before it has proceeded to that 
ſeparation of its parts to which it is diſpoſed. Moſt phyſicians, 
and particularly Dr BotzrHAave, have ſuppoſed that it cannot 
be expoſed for any length of time to the air, without exhaling 
a volatile and highly valuable portion of it ; but no body has 
been able to give any clear proof of any ſuch exhalations ta- 
king place, or to ſhow the nature of it. In the mean time, they 
have uſed this argument for ſuppoſing it, that it is on this ac- 
count that, in the principal uſe of it, the nouriſhing of infants, 
nature has appointed it to be drawn from the breaſts by ſuck- 
ing ; thus providing that it ſhould have no communication with 
the air till it was taken into the ſtomach of the young animal. 
This argument, however, like many others taken from our 
zudgment of final cauſes, is fallacious. In the brute creation, 
R x 2 we 
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we do not perceive that any of them are inſtructed, or could 
practiſe, any other means of drawing milk from the udders of 
the female, or of communicating it to their offspring, than this. 
of ſucking ; and though the human ſpecies are capable of ſome 
artificial means to this purpoſe, I am well perſuaded that it is im- 


_ poſſible by any artifice to draw the whole of the milk from the 


breaſts of a woman except by an infant's ſucking ; and that this is 
the reaſon for the inſtitution of nature in this reſpect, without 
implying that milk ſuffers any hurtful change from its being 
for a ſhort time expoſed to the air. 


To render it ſtill more clear that milk cannot be hurt by the 
loſs of any volatile parts, we are pretty well aſſured by this, 
that many nations are in the conſtant practice of giving a cer- 
tain degree of boiling to their cows milk immediately after it 
is drawn from the cow, and this without their finding that the- 
qualities of the milk, for any purpoſe that it can be applied to, 
are in any manner injured. On the contrary, they find, that by 


boiling the milk is leſs diſpoſed to aceſcency, probably in conſe- 


quence of its being by boiling deprived of a conſiderable quanti- 


ty of air that might have been favourable to that fermentation. 


ANOTHER part of our ſubject yet remains, which is, to aſcer- 
tain the alimentary or medicinal qualities of the ſeveral parts of 
milk when employed in their ſeparate ſtate; but what we have 
to obſerve with regard to this ſhall be mentioned very ſhortly.. 


BvTT2x, or the oily part of milk, has preciſelythe ſame qualities 
as are to be found in the other expreſſed, or, as they are called, Fat 


I; Oils, whether taken from animals or vegetables; and the uſe of alt 


of them, as employed either in diet or medicine, we ſhall have 
occaſion to conſider in another place. The only queſtion that 
7 5 6 might 
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might particularly occur here is, Whether the oily part of milk 
is moſt ſafely employed in the ſtate of cream, when it is joined 
with ſome portion of the caſeous and ſerous parts, or when 
it is more entirely ſeparated from theſe in the ſtate of butter. 

J cannot be poſitive in anſwering this queſtion ; but it appears 
to me, that a quantity of oil in the ſtate of cream will be more 
_ eaſily digeſted than an equal quantity of the oily part in the 
ſtate of butter. Some difference, however, in this matter may 
ariſe from the difference of ſtomachs more or leſs diſpoſed to 
digeſt oils ; and I have known perſons who could digeſt cream 
better than they could butter. Another difference in this reſpect 
may alſo ariſe from the ſtomach being more or leſs diſpoſed 
to acidity ; and in the more aceſcent ſtomach, cream may be: 
more offenſive than butter. ü | 


Tux caſeous or coagulable part of milk is certainly a great, 
if not the greateſt, part of the nouriſhment which milk af- 
fords ; and therefore taken by itſelf muſt be conſidered as a very 
nouriſhing matter. Even when taken as produced by ſponta- 
neous coagulation, though then very much ſeparated from the 
oily part, it may be conſidered as nutritive. But when an ar- 
tificial coagulation has been practiſed upon new milk, and when. 
therefore the oily part is joined with the caſeous, it muſt be: 
conſidered as containing nearly the whole of the nutritious; 
matter of the milk it is taken from; and if the coagulum is ta- 
ken without the whey being ſeparated from it, it certainly 
contains the whole, and will be as eaſily digeſted as fluid milk ta- 
ken in. It is therefore a matter of indifference, both with reſpect 
to digeſtion and nouriſhment, whether milk be taken in its fluid 
or in its recently coagulated ſtate. 


_ Wren the —_— has the wy ſeparated. from it, it then 
; | becomes; 
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becomes a more nutritious ſubſtance than the milk it was taken 
from, but will probably be of more difficult digeſtion than ei- 
ther that or the entire coagulum juſt now ſpoken of. Whilſt, 
however, the coagulum, from which the whey has been in a 
great part ſeparated, remains ftill in a humid ſtate, that is, with 
a portion of the whey ſtill adhering to it, it will be of more 
eaſy digeſtion than when that humidity is more fully taken 
away, and the whole maſs preſſed more cloſely together is 
brought into the form of cheeſe. 


CHEEsE in its dried ſtate is, as we have ſaid above, in very 
various condition ; but its qualities in theſe different conditions 
may be readily perceived. When it is made from milk previ- 
ouſly deprived of its cream, it may be ſtill a very nutritious 
matter, but of very difficult digeſtion, and fit only for the molt 
robuſt perſons ; and even the difficulty of digeſtion may dimi- 
niſh the nouriſhment which it might otherwiſe have afforded, 


Cuxgse made of entire milk muſt be a ſtill more nouriſhing ſub- 
ſtance, and I believe of much eaſier digeſtion ; and cheeſe made 
of entire milk, with a portion of cream taken from other milk 
added to it, will be ſtill more nouriſhing, and hardly of leſs 
eaſy digeſtion, as the oily parts every where interpoſed between 
the parts of the gluten muſt render the adheſion of this leſs 
firm. As cheeſe is often made of cream alone, the qualities of 
this will be readily underſtood from what has been juſt now 


ſaid. 


We have likewiſe mentioned above, that cheeſe is not always 
made of cows milk only, but alſo of the milk of ewes or goats, 
and often of a portion of the two latter added to cows milk. In 
all theſe caſes, as the milk of ewes and goats contains a larger 


proportion both of the oily and caſeous parts, ſo in proportion 
E-— as 
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as theſe are employed, the cheeſe becomes more nutritious, but 
at the ſame time of more difficult digeſtion. 


* 
: 


As cheeſe is employed not only when recent and freſh, but 


alſo under various degrees of a certain corruption it is liable 
to, ſo by this it acquires new qualities; and according to the 
degree of corruption, it becomes more acrid and ſtimulant, 
partly from the acrimony it has acquired by corruption, and 
partly by the great number of inſets that are very conſtantly 
generated in it in that ſtate, In this corrupted condition, 
cheeſe can hardly be taken in ſuch quantity as to be conſidered 
as alimentary; and in what meaſure or manner it may be, as is 
commonly ſuppoſed, conſidered as a condiment influencing the 
digeſtion of other food in the ſtomach, I cannot clearly ex- 


plain. 


_ Wrrn reſpect to cheeſe, there is yet one particular to be men- 
tioned, and which is to remark, that it is often eat after having 
been toaſted, that is, heated over the fire to a conſiderable de- 
gree ; whereby a portion of its oil is ſeparated, whilſt the other 
parts are united more cloſely together. I know many per- 
fons who ſeem to digeſt this food pretty well; but it is certain- 
ly not eaſily digeſted by weak ſtomachs: and for thoſe who 
can be hurt by indigeſtion, or heated by a heavy ſupper, it is a 
very improper diet. 


Many people, eſpecially the poor in mountainous and pa- 


fture countries, uſe milk very much in a coagulated ſtate, There 
is a particular manner of employing it; which, for ought I 
know, is peculiar to Scotland, and, as I judge, deſeryes to be ta- 
ken-notice of. 
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Tae preparation of it is as follows. A portion of ſkimmed 


milk is put into a wooden veſſel, deeper than wide, and which 


has a hole in its bottom ſtopped up with a peg; which upon being 
taken out will allow a liquor to be drawn out of the veſſel. 
This veſſel is to be ſet in another that is wider and deeper, and 
in which, therefore, the ſmaller veſſel may be ſurrounded with 
boiling water. When this is done, the veſſels are allowed to 
remain for one or two days, more or leſs according to the 
ſtate of the weather; after which time the milk is found 
coagulated, and the watery part ſeparated. from the coagu- 
lum has ſubſided to the bottom of the veſſel, This acid 
water is then drawn off by the aperture above mentioned; 
and the ſmall veſſel being again ſtopped up, it is again ſet in 
the larger veſſel, to be ſurrounded with boiling water as be- 
fore. After matters have remained in this ſtate for twenty- 


four hours longer, it is found that more of an acid water has 


been ſeparated from the coagulum ; and this water being drawn 
off as before, the coagulum, now of a pretty thick conſiſtence, 
is ſtirred and agitated pretty briſkly by a wooden ſtick ; and 1 in 
this condition it is preſented upon our tables. 


Tunis dim, during the ahale of the Gamer, in Scotland, is 
often uſed by the middling rank of people, and is well known at 
Edinburgh under the name of Corſtorphin Cream, and as deno- 
minated from the neighbouring village, in which it is eſpecially 
prepared ; it is brought to market in all the conſiderable towns 
of Scotland. It is an alimem tolerably nouriſhing ; and by the 
quantity of acid ſtill retained in it is moderately, but grate- 
fully, acid and cooling. I have frequently preſcribed it to 


phthiſical patients; and neither i in theſe, nor in any other per- 
ſons, 
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ſons, have I ever known any diſorders of the ſtomach or inte- 


ſtines ariſing from the free uſe of it. 


Arrzx having thus conſidered every thing relating to the ca- 
ſeous part of milk, there remains to be conſidered what we 
marked above as a third part in the compoſition of all milk, 
and which is its watery part. 


This we ſhall confider firſt as in the ftate of butter-milk 
produced in the manner above deſcribed. This is commonly 
procured from milk after it has been kept for ſome time, and 
has become more or leſs acid: but it may be procured .from 
very recent milk; and in this caſe the butter-milk is not 
acid, and only differs from entire milk by the oily part 


being taken away. In this ſtate it is ſtill tolerably nou- 


riſhing; and being often more eaſily digeſted than entire 
milk, I have often employed it in phthiſical caſes with more 
advantage than I could do either the entire milk or the wa- 


tery parts of it in a more acid ſtate. It is in this laſt ſtate, 


however, that it is moſt commonly employed; and it is high- 
ly uſeful in all caſes where the refrigerant powers of milk 
are required. As the longer it has been kept it ſeems to have its 
acidity increaſed, ſo it proves more powerfully refrigerant, Some 
have imagined that in certain caſes it might be dangerous : but 
unleſs when drank in very large quantity, or when the body is 
very warm, I have not perceived its bad effects; and in the laſt 
caſe, it is probable that cold water would have done the ſame 
miſchief. With reſpect to the acid of butter-milk, or other 


acid ſtates of the watery. part of milk, it is worth obſerving, 


that ſuch acid does not increaſe the aceſcency of the ſtomach, 
or occaſion the flatulency that recent vegetable acids and aceſ- 
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cents commonly do; and therefore it is more ſafely than theſe 


1 in dyſpeptic perſons. 


Tur ſtate in which the watery part of milk i is chiefly employ- 


cd, is that of obey ſtrictly ſo called. As this is ſeparated from 


entire milk, and from a coagulum produced by runnet ; ſo, be- 
ſides a ſaccharine matter, it always contains a portion of the 
oily and caſeous parts, and in conſequence is a nutritious fluid. 
It is, however, ſtill leſs ſo than entire milk; and therefore 
when a plethoric or phlogiſtic ſtate of the fluids is to be obvia- 
ted or corrected, it ſeems to be fitter for the purpoſe than any 
entire milk, though it may be doubtful if the whey of the milk 
of ruminant animals may not be as nutritious as the entire milk 


of the non-ruminants. 


Wurv, however, is chiefly to be conſidered on account of its 
peculiar ingredient of ſugar ; which by its being afforded by this 
and ſo many other alimentary ſubſtances, muſt be conſidered as 
of the moſt ſalutary nature with reſpect to the human œconomy. 
It is by this, or by the acid which it is changed into, that it muſt 
be conſidered as peculiarly ſuited to obviate the phlogiſtic and too 
alkaleſcent ſtate of the human fluids ; and as whey can be com- 
monly taken in greater quantity than any entire milk, it may 
in many caſes of diſeaſe be a more effectual remedy. It is on- 
ly upon this ſuppoſition of its being mtroduced in larger pro- 
portion, that I can underſtand the ſomuch-commended virtues 
of the ſugar of milk ; for when this is purified to a certain de- 
gree, I cannot perceive that it differs from the ſugar obtained 
from the ſugar-cane or other ſubſtances ; and when employed 
in its impure ſtate, I cannot conceive that much virtue can be 
ſuppoſed to be given to it by the ſmall portion of the other 


parts of milk which may be adhering to it. 


3 Hirnzz- 
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_ HiTtHzRTo we have confidered whey as taken in before it has 
undergone any aceſcent fermentation : but it is frequently ta- 
ken in its acid ſlate as a part of, or along with, alimentary ſub- 
ſtances; and in this ſtate muſt be viewed as leſs nutritious, and 
chiefly as an acid only uſeful for the purpoſes above mention- 
ed. It is now, however, to be obſerved with reſpect to the qua- 
lities of whey, that from its diſpoſition to aceſcency in certain 
ſtomachs it may ſuffer this change to a noxious degree, and 
ſhow the flatulency and other circumſtances attending the 
caſes of morbid aceſcency. It is by the ſame ſaccharine quali- 
ty that it proves a laxative ; but whether this depends upon its. 
retaining its entire ſaccharine ſtate, and in that ſlate ſtimula- 
ting the inteſtines, or that it depends upon the acid produced 
from it mixed with the bile, we ſhall have occaſion to conſider 


in another place. 
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Arier II. Of Animal Food firiftly fo called ; that is, Food con- 
fiſting of the whole, or of part, of the Subſtance of Animals. 


Tux ſolid and fluid parts of the mammalia are ſo nearly of 
the ſame nature with one another, that the fitneſs of all of them 
for nouriſhing any of the other who live on animal food, and 
therefore the fitneſs more or leſs of all of them for nouriſhing 
the human ſpecies, can hardly be doubted of, and is very well 
eſtabliſhed by much experience. In conſidering, therefore, the 
mammalia as affording aliment to man, we have only to exa- 
mine the greater or leſs fitneſs of the ſeveral orders, genera, and 
ſpecies, for that purpoſe. This we ſhall do, in the firſt place, by 
conſidering thoſe qualities of animal food, by which it is more 
or leſs fitted to be an aliment to man ; and afterwards, we ſhall 
inquire how far theſe qualities are to be found in the particular 
ſpecies of animals commonly employed for this purpoſe. 


Tur quality of animal ſubſtances fitting them to be aliments 
which firſt deſerves to be mentioned, ſeems to me to be the degree 
of ſolubility in the human ſtomach. The ſolution of food in the 
human ſtomach may be aſſiſted by manducation, but certainly 
depends for the moſt part upon the power of what is common- 
ly called the gaſtric juice, which nature has provided as a ſol- 
vent to a certain degree of the ſeveral ſolid or conſiſtent matters 


tae down into the ſtomach. 


Tun ſolvent, however, as we have obſerved above, is of greater 


or leſs power in different animals; and ſo it ſeems to be in the 
different 
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different individuals of the human kind. How far this may de- 
pend upon different ſtates of the gaſtric fluid in different men, 
we have not yet been able to diſcern; but in all of them it 
ſeems to be manifeſtly different according to certain conditions 
in the aliments taken in, and particularly from theſe giving it a 
different degree of ſolubility; and which are therefore to be 
eſpecially inveſtigated. f 


Tu condition eſpecially giving more or leſs of ſolubility, is 
the different firmneſs of texture which appears in animal ſub- 
ſtances : and this again is different in the different ſpecies of ani- 
mals, according as theſe are either very entirely carnivorous or 
phytivorous ; the ſubſtance of the former being more denſe than 
that of the latter. This, joined with ſome other conſiderations, 
explains why the former are hardly ever, and the latter ſo general- 
ly, employed as aliments to man. It may be ſuppoſed that this 
difference in the denſity of the ſubſtance depends upon the nature 
of the aliment which theſe different ſets of animals employ ; and 
therefore that even thoſe who employ a food partly animal and 
partly vegetable, ſhould be of a more denſe ſubſtance than thoſe 
who live entirely upon vegetables. This, however, does not 
appear to be ſtrictly the caſe ; for the ſubſtance of the bull is 
more denſe than that of the dog, 


2dly, In the phytivorous animals the denſity of the ſubſtance 
is different in the different genera and ſpecies by an inſti- 
tution of nature, of which the cauſe cannot be aſſigned ; but 
the fact is very evident, as the denſity of beef i is cæteris fan 
always greater than that of mutton. 


3dly, In the ſame ſpecies the denſity is different according to 
the ſex; the ſubſtance of the male being always more denſe than 


that 
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that of the female. In the male ſex, however, caſtration at an 
early period of life makes a confiderable change, as it prevents 
the animal from acquiring the ſame denſity of ſubſtance which it 
would have acquired had the genitals remained entire. Caſtra- 
tion has alſo the effect of diſpoſing the animal to grow fat, 
which, as we ſhall ſay preſently, has an effect in IS meat. 
more ſoluble. 


4thly, In the fame ſpecies, the denfity of its ſubſtance is; 
different according to the age of the animal; and as the den- 
fity of every animal is always increaſing as the animal adyances. 
in life, ſo young meat is univerſally more ſoluble than old: and: 
this goes ſo far, that in many ſpecies we employ only the young 
and hardly ever the older animals in diet. There is, however, 
a difficulty which occurs here. Although from their texture: 
young meats are more ſoluble than old, and appear to be ſo in 
decoctions with water, yet in ſome ſtomachs the young meats. 
are more ſlowly digeſted than the old; and thus in ſome per- 
fons veal is more ſlowly digeſted than beef, and lamb than mut- 
ton. Indeed Dr Brian Rosinson has given us this ſingular 
fact, that in one perſon he found chicken to be more ſlowly 
diſſolved than any other animal food. What this is owing to, 
is difficult to determine. Whether in certain ſtomachs very 
much diſpoſed to aceſcency, the ſolution of animal meats may 
not be delayed by that aceſcency, and that in ſuch ſtomachs the 
moſt alkaleſcent foods will be moſt eaſily digeſted? And as we 
fhall ſay in the ſequel that the older meats are more alkaleſcent 
than the younger, this may perhaps account for the difference 
mentioned, that ſometimes occurs in the digeſtion of them. 
We are diſpoſed to think that it does ſo, becauſe it is obſerved 
that the difficult digeſtion of young meats happens eſpecially in. 
the moſt aceſcent ſtomachs. 


ANo- 
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ANOTHER cauſe for the difference of digeſtion mentioned 
may in ſome caſes be the more gelatinous nature of young 
meats than of old: and this ſeems to have a ſhare; for I find 
the jellies of all animal ſubſtances, though extracted from 
old animals, to putrify more ſlowly, and with more previous 
aceſcency, than the recent juices of animals. It may not be 
improper to obſerve alſo here, that in aceſcent ſtomachs, liquid 
aliments, though extracted from animal ſubſtances, are more 
difficultly digeſted than ſolid meats. Does not this happen from 


the liquidity fayouring aceſcency ? 


5thly, In animals of the ſame ſpecies, ſex, and age, the fleſh 
of individuals is greater or leſs denſity as they are fatter or 
leaner. In lean animals, the fibres of which their fleſh is com- 
poſed are more cloſely compacted together, while in fatter ani- 
mals theſe fibres are more ſeparated by a cellular texture filled 
with oil; and the fleſh of the latter, therefore, is not only ren- 
dered more ſoluble by the laxity of its texture, but alſo as we 
judge by the quantity of oil which enters into the ſubſtance of 


the fibres. 


SOMETIMES, however, it happens, that fat meats are of more 
difficult digeſtion than thoſe that are leaner : but this ariſes 
from the fat in thoſe meats being collected in maſles ſeparate 
from the fleſhy fibres; and in ſuch caſes the difficulty of dige- 
ſt ion ariſes from the difficulty of digeſting a large proportion 
of oil; with reſpect to which indeed, as we ſhall ſay hereafter, 
the power of different ſtomachs is yery different, 


Gehly, Im the ſame animal the ſolubility is different in the 


different parts of it. Of the fleſhy parts connected by a looſer 
| | cellular 
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cellular texture, the ſolution readily takes place; whereas of the 
membranous parts in the tendons and ligaments, in which that 
texture is more cloſely compacted, the ſolution is more diffi- 
cult. ; 


7thly, Im meats in other reſpects of the ſame qualities, their 
ſolubility is greater according as they happen to be further advan- 
ced towards putrefaction. It is well known that putrefaction 
to a certain degree deſtroys the coheſion of all animal ſubſtances; 
and the tendency to this, if it be not prevented by the want of 
air, by cold, or-antiſeptics, applied, begins as ſoon as the animal 
dies. It is for this reaſon that meats recently killed are not ſo 
ſoluble as thoſe that have been kept for ſome time. There is, 
however, a period in the progreſs of putrefaction at which 
meats become unfit for the human œconomy: but it is difficult 
to determine the limits of this; for there are certain ſtomachs 
to which meats, when any approach to putrefaction is diſcover- 
able in them either by their taſte or ſmell, are highly offenſive ; 
while there are many ſtomachs in which meats highly tainted are 
readily digeſted, and perhaps more readily than freſher meat. 


8:hly, Nor only are animal ſubſtances more ſoluble as they 
are more advanced towards putrefaction; but they ſeem alſo to 
be ſo according as they are more diſpoſed to ſuffer that change, 
or, as I would otherwiſe expreſs it, as they are more alkaleſcent. 


IT is very probable that this is not only different in different 
animals, but alſo in individuals at different times ; although we 
find it difficult todiſtinguiſh the different degrees of it, or to aſſign 
the cauſes of theſe. In many caſes it ſeems to depend npon an in- 
ſtitution of nature, giving more of this quality to one genus or 
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ſpecies of animals than to another, without our being able clear- 


ly to explain the cauſes of this: but the natural conſtitution of 


the animal being given, we can often mark the eircumſtances 
which increaſe or diminiſh this quality and diſpoſition in indi- 
viduals; and it will certainly be of uſe to aſcertain theſe as well 


as we can. The ſtate of it ſeems to be according to the age of 
the animal, according to the diet it lives upon, and particularly 


according to its habit of more or leſs exerciſe, | . 


As an alkaleſcency is the peculiar diſpoſition of the animal 
c2conomy, ſo it is probable that this increaſes as life advances : 


and as we have given above ſome reaſons for believing young 
meats to be leſs alkaleſcent than old, ſo there are ſeveral marks 


of the fluids becoming more acrid as life advances ; and there- 
fore that the alkaleſcency of animal ſubſtances may be in ge- 
neral according to the age of the animal. 


4 


W1TH reſpect to diet, there can be little doubt that the alka- 
leſcency of the animal fluids will be greater or leſs according to 
the difference of food on which the animal lives; and accordingly 
that it is manifeſtly greater in the entirely carnivorous, than it is 
in the entirely phytivorous, animals: and this, as I have ſaid be- 
fore, we take to be the reaſon or inſtin determining the former to 


be ſo rarely, and the latter ſo commonly, the food of mankind. 


With reſpect to theſe animals that live ſometimes on a vegetable 
and ſometimes on an animal diet, we have a clear illuſtration 
in the experiments of Dr YouNG on bitches, ſerving to ſhow 


the influence of animal food in giving alkaleſcency to the 


animal fluids. | 


Or the quadruped kind there are none employed in thediet 


of this country which gives us an opportunity of marking the 
Vor. I. Z 2 eflects 
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effects of ſuch a difference of diet; but probably ſome difference 
might ariſe from their living upon grain, or more entirely upon 


graſs: and in the bird-kind there is probably a confiderable 


difference ariſing from the bird's living more upon animal food 
or more upon vegetables ; as we ſhall more particularly take 
notice of in the ſequel. 


Lafily, Tm alkaleſcency of animal food ſeems to depend up- 
on the animal's being more or leſs in the habits of exerciſe. As 
it is ſuſſiciently probable that the alkaleſcency of the animal 
fluids is in ſome meaſure produced, and always increaſed, by the 


activity of the circulation: and as this therefore is greatly in- 


creaſed by exerciſe, ſo it is probable that animals, the more they 
are in the habits of exerciſe, will have their fluids in a more 


- alkaleſcent ſtate : and this is confirmed by every other means. 


we have of judging of this matter; as we ſhalt i jag more parti- 
eviarly aide. 


To conclude this ſubject, it may be 886 that the alkaleC 
eency of the different animal ſubſtances might be determined by 
the different proportion of volatile alkali, which might be ob- 
tained from them by diſtillation : but to this purpoſe few or no- 
experiments. have been made on the different alimentary ſub- 
ſtances; and although it is probable that ſome difference might 
be found, yet from ſeveral trials made by us, the difference is 
ſo inconſiderable, that it will be difficult to aſcertain it with 
much preciſion, and therefore to apply it to the preſent ſubject. 


Bxs1pxs conſidering animal aliments by the difference of their 
ſolubility, as we have done, they may alſo be conſidered by 
their being more or leſs perſpirable. Sax croklus's account of 
mutton, and KE1LL's account of oyſters, might lead to an opi- 

I nion, 
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nion, that the difference in this reſpect is conſiderable; but De 
Gonk rx found neither the one nor the other fact confirmed by 
his experiments. It is, however, ſtill highly probable that ali- 
ments, and even animal aliments, are different in this reſpect; 
and the matter deſerves to be examined by experiment. I am 
indeed very much ſurpriſed that more obſervations on this ſub- 
ject had not occurred to Sax croxius, and other perſons who 
have been engaged in experiments upon perſpiration : but I 
muſt own, from the experiments I have myſelf made, that the 
difference is commonly ſo inconſiderable, and ſo many other 
circumſtances may at the ſame time concur to vary the ſtate of 
perſpiration, that it will be always difficult-to determine rs 
depends upon the aliment alone. 


In the mean time, I would reaſon in this manner : As they 
are the alkaleſcent parts of the animal fluids that form the ex- 
cretions, we are perſuaded that ceteris paribus the different animal 
aliments will be perſpirable in proportion to their alkaleſcency, 
as determined above: and ſo far as experiments in this way 
can be truſted, our opinion is confirmed by experiment ; and 
particularly that the old, or as I may call them the more ſaline, 
meats, are more readily perſpired than 5 young and gelati- 


mous. 


Tux laſt conſideration I have to offer with reſpect to the ali - 
ments taken from quadrupeds, is, that they differ according to 
the quantity of nouriſhment they ſeverally contain; which, 
however, we find to be a matter difficult to determine. It 
might be ſuppoſed that it would be according to the quantity of 
foluble matter, and therefore of the extracts obtained by the ſo- 
lutions which we practiſe out of the body: but this we cannot 
readily admit of, when we confider and believe that the gaſtric 

L 2 2 juice 
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juice can diſſolve the whole of the ſubſtance of the ſeveral ali- 
ments more entirely, certainly more quickly, than can be done 
by any application of boiling water; and therefore we are of 
opinion that the quantity of nouriſhment in the ſeveral aliments 
we are conſidering, is to be eſtimated by the quantity of animal 
matter in each of the ſeveral kinds that is ſoluble by the gaſtric 
juice, and will therefore be according to their reſpective denſi- 


ties. 


1 


We have ſuppoſed that the aliments will be more or leſs quick- 
ly diſſolved by the gaſtric juice according to the degrees of ſo- 
lubility in each, as determined by the circumſtances above men- 
tioned : but whether there are any limits ſet to the powers of 
the gaſtric juice, with reſpect to its more or leſs complete ſolu- 
tion of all the parts of the ſubſtance which it anywiſe diſſolves, 
we cannot poſitively determine. The gaſtric juice of the human 
ſtomach does not diſſolve the bones or cartilages of animals; and 
perhaps it diſſolves the more firm and membranous parts leſs com- 
pletely than it does the fleſhy: and it ſeems to be the latter only 
which it diſſolves very entirely. Whether it makes any decom- 


polition even of theſe, as decoction in water does, and therefore 


leaves ſome portion of their carthy parts undiſſolved, I would 
not poſitively determine : but ſuch a decompoſition ſeems to me 
very improbable ; and therefore would conclude, as above, that 
the quantity of nouriſhment in any meat which the gaſtric juice 
entirely difſolyes, is in proportion. to the quantity of anima“ 
matter which it contains. Upon this ground I would conclude, 
that in equal weights of beef and veal, notwithſtanding what 
appears in their decoctions, there is more nouriſhment in the 
former than in the latter ; and our experience in the feeding of 
animals who take in ſuch food is certainly in confirmation of 

this. 
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this. What difference may ariſe from the more alkaleſceri and 
perſpirable ſtate of the one, and from the more gelatinous and 
leſs perſpirable ſtate of the other, I leave to further conſidera- 
tion. 


To conclude the general conſideration of aliments taken from 
quadrupeds, I muſt ſay a little of their effects in Een on the 
human conſtitution. | | 


Tux firſt effect to be taken notice of is their giving, in the 
ſame proportion taken in, more nouriſhment than any vegetable 
aliments do. The latter can afford, as we have ſaid, the whole 
juices of an animal body, but certainly not in proportion to 
the quantity of them taken in; whilſt animal ſubſtances that 
can be entirely diſſolved in the gaſtric juice ſeem in proportion 
to that quantity to be entirely convertible, as the expreſſion is 
in ſuccum et ſanguinem. If at the ſame time they are in the ſmal- 
leſt quantity leſs perſpired, they muſt greatly increaſe the ple- 
thoric ſtate of the blood-veſſels. Animal food, therefore, is al- 
ways ready to induce this ſtate; and in growing bodies, ſuch 
food will always favour, and probably haſten, the growth : 
and although in adults, exerciſe and other means, by ſup- 
porting the excretions, may prevent its having this effect, 
yet it will always have a tendency to produce a plethora ad 
volumen. Moreover, as animal aliments for the moſt part in- 
troduce a greater proportion of oily matter, they are ready to 
occaſion a larger ſecretion of oil into the adipoſe membrane, 
and thereby produce obeſity; which when conſiderable muſt 
ſtraiten the ſangyiferous veſſels, and conſequently produce” x a 
plethara ad ſpatium. 


ANIMAL 
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 An1MaL food having thus a conſiderable tendency to fill the 
blood-veſlels, fo it muſt ſupport the conftant tenfion of theſe, 
and thereby, in my opinion, give a greater degree of ſtrength to 
the whole body; and from the doctrines laid down above on the 
ſubject of irritability, it will alſo readily appear, that animal food 


is likely to increaſe the irritability of the ſyſtem. 


IT deſerves to be particularly attended to, that as the balance 
between the ſeveral parts of the ſyſtem may not always be ex- 
act, ſo the plethoric ſtate may be greater in one part than in 
another ; and thus if it happens to give a greater tenſion to the 
veſſels of the brain, it may diſpoſe to epilepſy ; or if it happens to 
give an increaſed tenſion to the veſſels of the lungs, it may diſ- 
poſe to aſthma, More particularly, if it be conſidered, that in 
all full ſyſtems, the lungs muſt always be moſt exquiſitely filled; 
and that nature has provided that the veſſels of the brain ſhould 
always have a due degree of tenſion : ſo it will be readily under- 
ſtood why theſe two parts of the ſyſtem muſt always be readily 
affected by every unuſual fulneſs of the ſanguiferous ſyſtem, and 
from the general irritability at the ſame time induced, may give 
occaſion to many particular diſeaſes, 


IT is alſo to be obſerved, that when animal food gives a gene- 
ral fulneſs of the blood-veſſels, if the balance between the arte- 
ries and veins be not exactly adjuſted, an undue proportion may 
take place; and if more than uſual is retained in the arteries, 
it may give occaſion to arterial hemorrhagy ; or, if a greater 
quantity of blood than uſual is thrown upon the veins, it may 
produce an overcharge either in the ſyſtem of the vena porta- 
rum, or in the venous ſyſtem of the head; and what conſe- 
quences may ariſe from either of theſe circumſtances, I need not 


explain. 


SOME 
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Sou of our readers may perhaps judge, chat a . part of 
what I have now ſaid might have been left to be underſtood from 
the general doctrine of Plethora; but both becauſe I think that 
general doctrine has noi been always well underſtood, and becauſe 
when it was my buſineſs to explain the effects of animal food, I 
thought it neceſſary to ſhow, that its effects are eſpecially to give a 
nicer balance in ſeveral reſpects to the ſyſtem, and thereby give a 
diſpoſition to many diſeaſes which might be ayoided by a more 
temperate uſe of ſuch food. It deſerves alſo to be remarked, that 
though a proper meaſure of ſuch aliment, with an exerciſe ſuit- 
able to it, may render it long conſiſtent with health, yet as the 
conſtant uſe of it gives a nicer balance to the ſeveral parts of 
the ſyſtem, fo every unuſually large indulgence in it muſt be ex- 
tremely dangerous. 


Turs leads me to take notice of what perhaps I ſhould have 
begun with; that is to mention the eſſects of animal food, as it 
is immediately taken into the ſtomach: but FE ſill think it will 
be more proper after what I have ſaid. | 


VNV are of opinion, that every kind of food taken into the 

ſtomach, as ſoon as it ſets this organ to work, increaſes the ac- 
tion of the heart, and occaſions a frequency of pulſe; and if 
we miſtake not, by the energy of the brain's being thus directed 
to the heart and ſtomach, a torpor in the animal functions, both 
of ſenſe and motion, is induced, and often to a degree of ſleepineſs. 
Theſe are the effects of food ſoon after it is taken into the ſto- 
mach; and it ſeems alſo manifeſt, that theſe effects are more 
conſiderable from animal than from vegetable food; It ſeems: 
alſo equally manifeſt, that the feveriſh ſtate during digeſtion is 
in proportion to the alkaleſcency of the animal food taken in, 
and that the degree of torpor induced, and the continuance of the 
foveriſh 
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feveriſh ſtate, is more or leſs according to the quantity of food 
taken in, and according to its being more or leſs readily ſoluble 


by . ne juice. 


- FroM theſe conſiderations, the whole phenomena of digeſtion, 
with reſpect to the ſyſtem, may be explained; and, upon the 
whole, that although animal food may be admiſſible by the hu- 
man economy ; and in certain circumſtances of that it may be 
proper and even neceſſary ; and therefore that, in many caſes, 
it may be conſiſtent with health : yet that, for the moſt part, a 
ſmall portion of it only is neceſſary,; that the very temperate 
and ſparing uſe of it is the ſureſt means of preſerving health 
and obtaining long life ; whilſt the large uſe of it tends to the 
production of diſeaſes, and to the aggravation of thoſe that from 
other cauſes may incidentally come on. 


Wx are much diſpoſed to temark, that the opinion of an an- 
dient writer, though not Hirroc RATES, was well founded. He 
aſſerts, that the beſt means for preſerving health is nunquan ſa- 
tiari cibis et impigrum eſſe ad labores ; and we believe that this was 
meant eſpecially with reſpect to animal food. We muſt alſo ob- 
ſerve, that an otherwiſe wiſe ancient, has in our opinion given 
a rule of the moſt pernicious kind. When Czlsus ſays, with re- 
gard to eating, Modo minus, modo plus juſto aſſumere, the rule may 
be allowed; but when he ſays, Et /emper plus dummodo hunc conco- 
zuat, he gives a very fallacious teſt of what is e, and, in g 


ral, a very dangerous rule. 


% 


Bronx I leave the ſubject of animal food in general, I muſt 
touch a queſtion that I think eſpecially relates to it; and that is, 
whether ſleeping after a full meal be ſuitable to the health of the 
human economy? If we are to truſt to the inſtitution of nature 
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in the brute creation, and ſuppoſe that their inſtincts are gene - 
rally ſaited to the health of their economy, it would appear 
that ſleep after eating is ſuited to favour their digeſtion; but 
whether the ſame may be ſuited to the human economy may be 
doubtful. The propenſity to ſleep after eating is commonly the 
ſame in man as in brutes; and I am perſuaded. that, in elderly © 
perſons after a mid-day meal, it may, in ſome degree, be indul- 
ged ; but I am equally perſuaded from my obſervation and ex- 
perience, that a full ſupper immediately before going to bed is 
generally hurtful. Whether this happens in thoſe perſons eſpeci- 
ally who take two meals of animal food every day, or that a long 
ſeep after ſuch a meal, during which, not only the animal, but 
alſo the natural and vital functions ſhould have a 'great deal of 
reſt, is the cauſe of the bad conſequences which often follow, we 


cannot poſitively determine. 4 


Tux ſolution of this and many ſuch queſtions is much embar- 
raſſed by this, that errors in the conduct of what relates to 
health, when moderate in their degree, do not immediately 
ſhow their effects; and only after a long time, in conſequence of 
frequent repetition, when from our groſs ignorance of the ani- 
mal ceconomy we do not perceive and readily miſtake the cauſe 


of the diſeaſe then ariſing, 


| Havine thu confdered” the qualities of the aliments taken 
From quadrupeds in general, we muſt next endeavour to ſay 
what of thoſe qualities prevail, and how they are diverſified in 


the ſeveral genera and ſpecies. 


Taz firſt in our liſt is the Bos of Ox kind, The wh of this is 
the moſt denſe of all the quadrupeds; and how far that denſity 
goes in preventing ſolubility, we have an inſtance in the bull, 


- Whoſe fleſh is ſeldom choſen as a part of our diet. The fleſh of 
3 A t 
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the female ſex is of a much more ſoluble nature, and ſufficiently 
fit for nouriſhment ; but we commonly. prefer the caſtrated, ox, 
in which the fat is better mixed, and as more alkaleſcent the fleſh 


is more ſapid; and, unleſs it be from a very old animal, is gene- 


rally to be preferred. FN 


Tux chief difference of aliment in the ox kind, is that which ap- 
pears between the old and young; the fleſh of which laſt is named 
VgaL. This, as leſs denſe, appears in our decoctions to be more 
ſoluble; and, in conſequence of this, gives more of a gelatinous 
extract than the fleſh of the adult: but it is not, therefore, more 
nutritious, as the gaſtric juice diſſolves more than the water in our 
decoctions. 


In young animals, the ſofter texture depends upon their 
being little difference between the muſcular fibres and the 
cellular texture interpoſed between them. But this ſtate is 
limited to a certain period of their growth. In veal it is when 
they are under two months old; for after that, and ſometimes 
before it, the muſcuſar fibre becomes more diſtinguiſhable, and 
the whole ſubſtance becomes leſs tender. Why veal gives a 
more gelatinous decoction. than the older animal, we ſhall en- 
deayour to explain hereafter. 


Ov, or the Sheep kind. Theſe afford a denſe ſubſtance, but 
leſs ſo than that of the ox kind. The difference of ſex has the 
ſame effets here as in the ox kind; and more clearly here the 
fleſh of the caſtrated animal is univerſally preferred. In this 
ſpecies, a circumſtance to be taken notice of more than in any 


other, is, that the meat of this animal is more ſapid, and ſeem- 
| ingly. more eaſily digeſted, at a certain advanced period of its 


life, than when it is younger. Mutton under two years old, is 
Teſs ſapid and more difficultly digeſted than when it is ſeveral 
2 years 
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years older ; and it ſeems to be in its greateſt perfeQion at the 
age of five. This we aſcribe in part to its alkaleſcency, greater 


at that period than when it is younger; but eſpecially to the 


proportion in which the cellular texture filled with oil is to the 
ſolid fibres between which it is interpoſed. How far theſe cir- 
cumſtances take place, as ſome ſuppoſe at a period of life ſtill 


more advanced, we cannot determine; but are perſuaded it muſt 
have its limits, as the denſity of the ſolid increaſing as life ad- 


vances, may, at a certain period, very much diminiſh its ſolubi- 
lity. 


Wir regard to the Sheep kind, I hold that the ſame diffe- 
rence takes place between the young and old ; that is, between 
LAus and a full grown e as in the Cow kind derem veal 


and beef. 


Wirn reſpect to Lamb, there is a particular management that 


may take place. If the lamb is allowed to ſuck its mother for 


fix months or a little more, it becomes an aliment more nou- 
riſhing and digeſtible than that of a lamb of the ſame age that 


had been weaned as uſual at two months old. 


Carna „or the Goat kind, is more denſe and inſoluble than 


that of the ſheep, partly from its nature and partly from its 
food and exerciſe ; ſo that even the fleſh of the caſtrated kind is 
ſeldom admitted where any delicacy of aliment is ſtudied, 
| * 
Sus, the Sow kind. The peculiarity of the aliment taken 
from this genus conſiſts in the quantity of oily matter which is 
here accumulated in the adipoſe membrane ſeparately from the 
muſcular parts, and that in greater proportion than in any o- 
ther of the quadrupeds we employ in diet. 
8 WX 


g 
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W have ſaid above, that the oil of animals enters for a great 
part into-the compoſition of the animal fluid, and is therefore a 
directly nutritious matter, and is further neceſſary for many 
purpoſes of the animal ceconomy, to be laid up in the adipoſe 
_ membranes of the human ſpecies. We hold it, therefore, for cer- 
tain, that the fleſh of quadrupeds is a more nutritious, and a 
more proper aliment, as it contains a greater portion of oily 
matter, providing only that this is no more than the digeſtive or- 
gans can properly aſſimilate. In this reſpect we find the digeſ- 
tive powers, as obſerved above, to be very different in different 
perſons, In ſome, the power of aſſimilating oily matter is very 
great, while in others it is extremely limited; and 1 
in the ſame rpg it is different at different times. 


WHETHER Sid want of habit, from e excited 
averſion, or from peculiarity of conſtitution, it is, that many 
perſons of Scotland do not admit of pork or bacon in their diet, 
or digeſt it eaſily, I do not know; but certainly they are in 
greater number than in our neighbouring country of England. 
in thoſe who do admit of it, it proves an eaſily digeſted and 
very nouriſhing food. 


In this ſpecies there is the fame difference as in others be- 
tween the fleſh of the young and of the adult animal : and here 
the difference turns upon the pig or young animal being always 
teſs fat than that of the adult; and is therefore more digeſtible to 
many perſons who cannot digeſt the fleſh of the adult. As in other 
ſpecies alſo, there is ſome difference from the ſex; and the ſame 
difference in the caſtrated male and one that is entire : but it ap- 
pears that theſe differences are leſs conſiderable than in any of 
the other ſpecies of quadrupeds. It is to be remarked alſo, that 
this ſpecies affords a food prepared in a manner that cannot be 
applied to any other; this is what is called Bxawn; a ſubſtance 
not. 
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not readily ſoluble, but in ſuch ſtomachs as can diſſolve it, af- 
fording a great deal of nouriſhment. What is properly the 
Brawn, ſeems to conſiſt chiefly of the adipoſe membrane cloſely 
compreſſed ; ſo that much of the oil is ſqueezed out, while the 
cellular texture remains fo diele ne as to form a ne 
rent ſubſtance. 


Cxxvus, the Veniſon kind ; for to this genus the term Veniſon 
is moſt properly and ſtrictly applied. There are three ſpecies 
employed in the food of this country; viz. the Stag, the Fal- 
low Deer, and the Roe. They are all wild animals and much 
exerciſed : they are, therefore, alkaleſcent ; and though of a 
denſe ſubſtance, yet at a proper period of their age, and being 
of tolerable fatneſs, they are ſufficiently len and nouriſhing, 


„ Tu 0 kind, as moch exerciſed, are of the moſt denſe ſub⸗ 
ſtance, and perhaps moſt alkaleſcent ; and therefore moſt ſa- 
pid to many perſons : but as the fallow-deer are moſt commonly | 

better fattened, they afford a more ſoluble meat. 


Tun Retbuck in its Gab forms to be of the ned tabs 
ſtance; but as more rarely of much fatneſs, | is perhaps leſs rea- 
dily ſoluble. 


Lepvs, the Hare. As this animal is wild and much exerci- 
ſed, its fleſh is denſe and not eaſily ſoluble ; but from its nature 
and exerciſe it is an alkaleſcent food, and is therefore more ea- 
fily digeſted, and proves tolerably nouriſhing. As it is an object 
of chace, and often only killed after long exerciſe, it is therefore 
often much deprived of , the oil that ſhould be in its cellular 
texture; and is then more diſficultly digeſted wan when it is 
ſuddenly killed. 


CunNICULUs 
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CuntcvuLvs, the Rabbit; a ſpecies of the ſame genus with the 
Hare, but by nature, and from its being little exerciſed, it is of 
a very different quality ; ſtill however of ſuch a denſe ſubſtance 
that we hardly ever employ the adult or older animal, The 
young are of a tender and white ſubſtance, and afford an ali- 
ment very readily digeſtible, and conſiderably nouriſhing. 


Tux mention of the white fleſh of the rabbit leads me to 
take notice of what perhaps I ſhould have ſpoken before; the 
difference between the white and red meats, which was long 
ago marked by Dr CHeyNz. This difference certainly depends 
upon the greater number of red arteries, and therefore upon the 
larger quantity of red globules interpoſed between the muſcu- 
lar fibres in the one caſe than in the other. As it is probable 
that the red globules of the blood are conſiderably alkaleſcent, 
it will follow, that the red fleſh is more alkaleſcent than the 
white, agreeable to what we have ſaid above, that the ſubſtance 
of young animals, in which the white fleſhes are eſpecially 
found, is leſs alkaleſcent than that of the old. It is properly, 
therefore, that the white meats are conſidered as leſs irritating 
than thoſe of a red colour; abſtracting, however, from the ef- 
fects in the ſtomach that may happen from their gelatinous na- 
ture ſpoken of above. 


War conſideration from the quantity of red globules pre- 
ſent in a portion of meat may ariſe with reſpect to the nouriſh- 
ment it may afford, is not eaſily determined, but we are per- 
ſuaded it may be a reaſon for ſuppoſing it to be greater in red 
meats than in white ; and therefore a further reaſon for its be- 


ing greater in old meats than in young. 
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I HAvE now ſpoken of the quadrupeds employed as aliments 
in this country ; and of thoſe of other countries I have omitted 
to ſpeak, both becauſe 1 have not experience enough to enable 


me to ſpeak of their particular qualities, and becauſe I expect 


the principles I have laid down with reſpect to thoſe I have 


treated of, may be applied to the ſtate of other animals, by any 
perſons who are acquainted more exactly with their nature and 
circumſtances. 


Tux are certain general queſtions relative to the aliments 
taken from quadrupeds, particularly with reſpect to their pre- 
paration; but as the ſame queſtions relate to the other hot- 
blooded animals that we are yet to treat of, I ſhall delay the 


conſideration of theſe queſtions till I ſhall have conſidered the 


other ſet of hot-blooded animals, the Birds. 


zu. 
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CIT. Of Atimexts taken from Bixps. 


.. 


Tut birds, like the quadrupeds, have two ventricles of the 
heart, and have a blood of nearly the ſame temperature with 
that of quadrupeds; and their fleſh, or their parts which we 
employ as aliments, are nearly of the ſame qualities as thoſe of 
the quadrupeds I have treated of: And therefore the general 
doctrine we have given with reſpect to the ſolubility, alkaleſ- 
cency, and nutritious quality, of thoſe, need not be repeated 
here ; and it only remains for us to ſay, in what manner the 
aliment taken from the ſeveral genera and ien of birds may 
be diſtinguiſhed. 


Or the claſs of birds, according to the Linnæan ſyſtem, there 
are fix orders; Accipitres, Picea, Gallinæ, Anſeres, Gralle, and 
Paſſeres. From the two firſt, as generally carnivorous animals, 
hardly any of our aliments are taken; but from the four other 
orders a great number are employed; and we ſhall ſay a little 
of the particulars. | 


1 


IOI with the order of GaLtinz, from which the great- 
eſt number of aliments are taken. 


Tus ſpecies moſt frequently employed is the Gallus, Gat- 
LINACEoOus, the Cock and Hen more ſtrictly ſo called, or our 
common dunghill-fowl. Making allowance for the difference of 
age, the fleſh of this ſpecies being always white, is the moſt 


4 tender 
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tender and the leaſt alkaleſcent, wid therefore among uhovleaſt 


ftimutant of animal food. On this account, the chicken or 
the young of this ſpecies, is moſt commonly allowed, when we 


are afraid of the irritation of animal food; and upon the gene- 
ral principle of the young of 'every ſpecies being the moſt ſo- 
luble and leaſt alkaleſcent, the practice ſeems to be well found- 
ed. But as I obſerved above in the inſtance of veal, that the 
fleſh of young animals is ſometimes more difficultly digeſted 
than that of the old, ſo the fact given us by Dr Bxyan Rovin- 
$ON is an inſtance of it in the caſe of chicken: and though 
this cannot be ſuppoſed to be a common caſe, yet I think I have 
met with ſome other inſtances of i it. 


In this ſpecies, the difference 4 00 on age is ſufficiently 
remarkable; ſo that after a year old the fowls of this ſpecies, 
according to the advancement of their age, are conftantly be- 
coming proportionably more difficultly ſoluble. 


Bronx a year old, the difference ariſing from ſex is not ve- 


ry remarkable; but after that period it becomes more and more 


conſiderable. 


and the capon and poulard become readily fatter, and retain 
their tenderneſs much longer, than the cock or hen whoſe ge- 
nitals are entire. 


Ix preparing this ſpecies for our tables, a difference of ma- 
nagement often takes place: and though the barn-door fowl, 


as it is called, is certainly an unexceptionable aliment, yet it 
appears to me that a crammed fowl, as it is more alkaleſcent, 
Vol. I. 6 FRAY. ſo 


In this ſpecies alſo, the effects of caſtration are conſiderable 3 


3 
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ſo it is more ſapid and tender; and for what I can perceive, a 


ſufficiently innocent food. 


Or this ſpecies many varieties are marked ; but they appear 
to differ only in their external form, and I have not yet found 
that they give any difference of aliment. 


Very much of the ſame nature with the ſpecies we have been 
ſpeaking of, is the Num1pa, Linn. or Guiney Hen; and this ta- 
ken at a certain age, affords an aliment as tender and as little 
alkaleſcent as the ſpecies laſt mentioned. 


Wez are much diſpoſed to ſay the ſame of the GALLO Pavo 
or Turkey; and if any difference is to be aſſigned it is very little, 
and perhaps only in its being ſomewhat leſs ſoluble and more 


alkaleſcent. 


Tux only other domeſtic fowl belonging to this head, is the 
Pavo or Peacock; and this taken in whatever ſtate, is to a con- 
ſiderable degree leſs ſoluble than any of the preceding ſpecies. 
Although vanity might have formerly ſet it upon the Roman 
tables, it is hardly ever, except in its very youngeſt ſtate, ad- 
mitted to the tables of madern Europe. 


Tusk are the domeſtic ſpecies of the gallinaceous order. 
Of the wild kind, the firſt to be mentioned is the PnEA SANT; 
which, from its nature and greater exerciſe, is leſs ſoluble than 
any of the domeſtic fowl: and though, from the ſame cauics, 
it is more alkaleſcent, this does not render it, except in its very 
young ſtate, yery readily digeſtible. 


| 


. NexT to the pheaſant, I put the PAR TAIDCE and Quair kind. 
Of 
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Of the former there is a great variety; but how far they differ 
as aliments, I am not exactly informed. I am, however, per- 
ſuaded that it is not in any conſiderable degree. The partridge 

of this country is of a much tenderer ſubſtance than the phea- 
ſant : and though alſo leſs alkaleſcent than that, it is from -its 
exerciſe more ſo than the domeſtic fowl. From thence its qua- 
lities as an aliment may be readily underſtood, as may alſo theſe 
of the Quail, which. are very nearly the ſame. _ 


Tux partridge and quail are put by Lix N æus under the ge- 
nus of Tetrao: and agreeable to the rules of natural hiſtory, 
they may be ſo placed; but certainly with a view to their qua- 
lities as aliments, they may be properly diſtinguiſhed. 

575 

Tut TETRAO UROGALLUS, and the other Tetraones pedibus 
hirſutis, are of different qualities from thoſe of the partridge: 
kind or the Tetraones pedibus nudis.. 


Or the Tetraones pedibus hirſutis we have four ſpecies in Scot- 
land. The Cock of the Mountain, a ſpecies formerly frequent in this 
country under the name of the Capercailzie, is now almoſt en- 
tirely loſt. The other three ſpecies are, the Black Cock, or the 
Tetrao Tetrix cauda plena : the third is the Red Game, not known 
to LiNNzvus, and is I think the Atagas of Burron : and the 
fourth is the Ptarmigan, which 1 take to be the Tetrao lagopus of” 

Li NNꝝEuUs and the Gelinotte d' Ecofſe of Mr Burrox. 


Alx theſe ſpecies ſeem to have a common quality. The three. 
firſt are naturally of a tender ſubſtance; and they are ſtill more 
fo from their alkaleſcence, which is conſiderable; From both 
circumſtances, they are ſapid and agreeable to moſt perſons, but 
at the ſame time muſt be conſidered as a conſiderably ſtimulant. 
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food. The Ptarmigain l is a drier food, leſs tender and leſs ſapid 
than the other three n Tor 


A SECOND > aides of the birds affording aliments 1 is that of the 
 ANsEgREs, or the Water-fowl. : 


Tux moſt noted for its bulk and figure 1s the Cycnus or Swan ; 
but its fleſh is firm and ſolid, and of ſo difficult ſolution and di- 
danny that it is _ employed as a food. 


Tux ANSER Domeſlicus or Tame Gooſe, is of qualities approach- 

ing to that of the ſwan ; but as leſs exerciſed, and living much 
on vegetable aliment, is of a more tender ſubſtance : but was it 
not for its alkaleſcency, it would be ſtill a moans of difficult 
digeſtion. 


Urox this account the Anas Domęſtica, as living more upon 
animal food, is ſtill more alkaleſcent and of more eaſy ſolution, 
Of both theſe ſpecies, the young animals, of a more viſcid tex- 
ture, are more ſlowly digeſted than thoſe ſomewhat more ad- 
vanced. Of each ſpecies alſo there is a tame and a wild kind; 
and the latter, as of more alkalolCency, are more eaſily digeſted 
than the others. 


Or this anſerine tribe there are a great number beſides thoſe 
enumeruted that afford aliment, and are much of the ſame qua- 
lities with thoſe already mentioned. With reſpe@ to moſt of 
them, as they are ſea-birds and live upon fiſhes, they are more 
alkaleſcent, and very often on that account are tender and of 
eaſy digeſtion, They are commonly of a ſtrong odour, and of 
a rank fiſhy taſte, and from thence to many perſons highly diſ- 
agreeable ; but to others, to whom their odour is not ſo offen- 
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five, their ſapid and tender fleſh is highly agreeable, and gene- 


rally proves of very eaſy digeſtion. Theſe eircumſtances are 
particularly applicable to the peculiar Scottiſh food, the Sol Ax 


Gooſe; which to many indeed even of this country is highly of- 
fenſive and entirely rejected, whilſt to many others it is in the 


higheſt degree of fayour. 

Taz next order of birds to be taken notice of-is that of the 
GRALLxX, which comprehends a great number of ſpecies of very 
different qualities ; and I cannot find that any one quality can 


be found in common to the whole order. As they are birds of 


more or leſs exercife, they are accordingly of a firmer and leſs 
ſoluble ſubſtance ; and as many of them are ſea-birds, living 
very entirely upon fiſhes, they are conſiderably alkaleſcent, and 
in their flavour and taſte come near to the nature of the anſe- 
rine kinds, who reſort to the ſame places and live upon the ſame 
diet. 


Taz eſſects of exerciſe on the particular parts of an animal ap- 
pears in birds of this tribe. The Woopcock and Sn1es, in which 
the muſcles of the breaſt, much exerciſed in flying, are of a 
firm and leſs ſoluble texture; while the legs, little exerciſed, are 
more tender. 


Wr are now come to ſpeak of the fourth order of birds afford - 


ing aliments, which is that of the PASSERES; a very numerous 
tribe, to which as alimentary we can aſſign no common quality : 


and we have too little experience of particulars to diſtinguiſh 


the Ie that may occur here, 


Turn is one genus among thoſe moſt frequently uſed that 
ſeems to have peculiar qualities different from moſt of the other 


paſſer 44. 
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| paſſeres. This is the Cor unn; a genus of which ſeveral ſpecies 
might, I believe, be uſed, if we could obtain them in their young 
ſtate; but we are only well acquainted with what is in common 
uſe, the columba domeflica We take this in its very young Rate be- 
fore it has had any exerciſe, and in which ſtate only it is ſufficient- 
ly tender; but nature, independent of food or exerciſe, has made 
it of a very alkaleſcent quality, from whence it is tender; and even. 
in its youngeſt ſtate, from the ſame quality, it is a heating food, 


: Or the other paſſeres I can only ſay, that almoſt all of them, 

when they are taken in their fattened ſtate, are ſufficiently ten- 
der and eaſily digeſted ; and according to their diet on grain or. 
worms, are more or leſs alkaleſcent.. 


I Have thus finiſhed what I had to ſay. of aliments taken 
from the claſs of birds; and muſt here take notice of a very 
particular kind of aliment afforded, and only afforded, by. this 
claſs ; and that is Eos. As the ſubſtance of theſe is what 
affords a matter peculiarly ſuited to the formation of the 
young animal, it muſt be conſidered as containing a large 
proportion of nutritious matter: ſo any quantity of it taken 
into an animal body muſt be ſuppoſed to introduce a large pro- 
portion of ſuch matter. 


Tuis we might ſuppoſe to require no preparation in the adult 
body it is taken into, to fit it for the purpoſe of nouriſhment : 
but this does not happen to be the caſe; for we, for the moſt 
part, take into the human ſtomach the white of egg in its. co- 
agulated ſtate; and even when taken in in its liquid ſtate, the 
firſt change that happens to it there is its being coagulated : 
ſo that in all caſes it muſt be again diſſolved by the peculiar 
power of the gaſtric juice, probably for the purpoſe of its being 

mixed 
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mixed with other matters neceſſary to conſtitute the proper ani- 
: mal fluid. | | - Pu | | 


Dios rio is a myſterious buſineſs, which we do not, in all its 
circumſtances, well underſtand; and therefore we cannot at all ex- 
plain the ſingular fact of the white of egg even in very ſmall quan- 
tity, whether in its liquid or coagulated ſtate, proving conſtantly” 
the occaſion of much ſickneſs in the ſtomach of certain perſons, 
while in the moſt part of other men it is an agreeable and readily 
digeſted food. It is indeed ſurpriſing what a quantity of egg tnay 


be digeſted by ſome perſons; but I am perſuaded that in moſt per- 


ſons this power is very much limited, and that a ſmaller bulk 
of this than of any other food will ſatisfy and occupy the di- 
geſt ive powers of moſt men. At the ſame time, I muſt obſerve, 
that egg ſeems to me to be a leſs alkaleſcent food than al- 
moſt any other animal ſubſtance, and during its digeſtion to 
be leſs ſtimulant “. 


WHETHER egg has more or leſs diſpoſition to render the bo- 
dy plethoric than other ſpecies of animal food, I cannot, from 
want of experiment, properly determine. 


W1TH reſpect to the particular qualities of the eggs of diffe- 
rent birds, and whether they are in any caſe conſiderably diffe- 
rent, I cannot clearly determine; but I am diſpoſed to think they 
are very little ſo: and I am certain that in many inſtances. the pe- 
culiar odour and taſte of the fleſh of the bird is in no degree 
communicated to their eggs. For example, in certain ſea-fow], 


2 whoſe 


* The ſubſtance, however, when it is not applied to its proper ſunction of nouriſhing 
a chick, is liable, while yet in the ſhell, to a peculiar putrefaftion; and when eaten in 
that condition, is highly offenſive to the ſtomach ; and when it is to a bigh degree, it 
becomes very noxious, | 
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whoſe fl fleſh is of the rankeſt odour and taſte, their eggs are as free 
from taſte and ſmell as the eggs of our domeſtic fowl. Even in the 
latter, we can obſerve ſome difference in the taſte of the yolks, 
and in the denfity of the whites; which ſeems to depend on the 
food the animal lives on. But theſe differences are very flen- 
der: and whether other cauſes may give like differences in the 
eggs of different birds, I cannot poſitively aſſert; but in cer- 
tain different birds, the colour of the yolks and the denſity of 
the coagulated whites, are ſomewhat different from one ano- 
ther. The yolks, however, are ftill yolks, and the whites are ſtill 
ſo much of the common nature of whites, that their difference as. 
aliments is hardly to be aſſigned. 


6 WM. 
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§ III. Of ArtmenTs talen from the Claſs of AMPHIBIA, 


* 


% 


By Linnzvs this claſs is divided into three orders; of Rxr- 
TILES, SERPENTEs, and NAxrzs: but we are here to take no- 
tice only of the two firſt ; which in their ſtructure, ceconomy, 
and qualities, have a manifeſt affinity with one another, and 
are very different from thoſe of the Nantes. Theſe, though 
they have ſome ſimilarity in their ceconomy with the Reptiles 
and Serpents, are ſo much otherwiſe of the nature of fiſhes, 
that they are, in every conſideration of them as aliments, to be 

ſeparated from the former and Joined with the latter. 


Or the Reptiles, the moſt wards; and firſt to be taken notice 
of, upon account of its being ſo much eſteemed as an aliment, 
is the ToxroisE. The fleſh of the ſea-tortoiſe, the only one I am 
acquainted with, is a white meat very much reſembling that of 
the young quadrupeds ; and from this we judge that the differ- 
ence between the nouriſhment afforded by the one and the other 
cannot be great. It appears from the experiments of Mr Gsor- 
FROY, that the tortoiſe affords leſs gelatinous matter in ſolution, 


and leſs volatile alkali in diſtillation, than the fleſh of quadru- 


peds, and conſequently in equal quantities may be ſomewhat 
leſs nouriſhing and ſtimulant : but as it affords a gelatinous 
ſolution, and is upon this account leſs perſpirable, it may be ſtill 
very conſiderably nouriſhing, and the gelatinous parts of its ſub- 
ſtance may be particularly ſuch. 


Tux fleſh of Frocs, with the aſe of which we are little ac- 
quainted in this country, ſeems, from the analyſis of Mr Ggop- 
Vol. I. 30 Fox, 
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FROY, to be both in ſolution and diſtillation of the ſame quali- 
ties with that of the tortoiſe, though, as leſs gelatinous, to be. 
therefore leſs nouriſhing. But howener that may be, their 
qualities are in nowife peculiar; and I cannot find any foun- 
dation for introducing them into bouillons or broths in that 
nice proportion in which they are frequently e in 
France. 


TuzE qualities of the LAczRTA Guana, though frequently em- 
ployed in the Weſt Indies, we are little acquainted with; but 
fuppoſing their qualities to be much the ſame with that of the: 
other reptiles, though the lacerta was omitted in wy catalogue, 
_ it ſeemed proper to mention it here. 


Or the SzxrzNTES, as alimentary, I am acquainted only with 
the common Vir ER, or Coluber Berus of Linnzus. The fleſh of 
this has been ſuppoſed to be of peculiar qualities ; but I cannot 
find any foundation for this. The fleſh of the viper gives out 
in decoction the ſame ſubſtances as the reptiles above mention- 
ed, and very much of the ſame qualities as the decoctions of 
the quadruped and bird kind. 


In diſtillation, the viper gives out a quantity of yolatile alkali; 
but not of any different qualities, as formerly ſuppoſed; nor, as 
Dr Me AD imagined, in any greater quantity or proportion than 
what is obtained from moſt other animal ſubſtances. That the 
viper, therefore, has any very peculiar qualities as an aliment, 
we do not perceive ; and that they have any peculiar powers as 
medicinal, we cannot find the ſlighteſt foundation for ſuppoſing. 
We muſt therefore conſider the ſuppoſition of either its alimen- 
tary or medicinal qualities, as a mark, among many others, of 
the weakneſs and folly of the ancients, and equally of their mo- 
dern followers. 
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9 Iv. Of ALIMENTS taken from the Claſs FisnEs. 


On this ſubject writers commonly begin with marking fiſhes . 
as different according as they inhabit rivers, freſh-water lakes, 


or ſalt waters: but I cannot find any foundation for the diſtinc- 
tion, as I cannot find any ſteady general character to be given 
to them as they inhabit thoſe different waters, or any diſtin- 
guiſhing quality that does not in ſome inſtances take place in 


each of them. 


W are therefore to conſider fiſh in general as diſtinguiſhed 
from the three claſſes of animals already treated of; which we 
ſhall generally ſpeak of under the appellation of Meats; and the 
difference here is very conſiderable, 


Wurd we began to ſpeak of aliments as taken from quadru- 
peds and birds, we remarked that the ſimilarity of ſubſtance and 
c2conomy in thoſe animals to that of man, gave little difficulty 
in ſuppoſing that the former might be alimentary with reſpect 
to the latter; but here, with reipec to fiſhes, there is no ſuch 
_ analogy to direct us: and it would be difficult to determine, 
4 priori, that the ſubſtance of fiſhes muſt prove alimentary to 
man. They have indeed ſeveral properties in common with 
other animal ſubſtances, as that of yielding a volatile alkali in 
the firſt part of their diſtillation, and that of their being pu- 
treſcent, But theſe circumſtances would hardly be enough to 
point them out as alimentary ſubſtances to man; and therefore 
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the proof of this reſts entirely upon experience, which has ſhown 
them to have been at all times, and in every part of the earth, em- 
ployed ſucceſsfully as aliments, It is ſaid, that in ſome parts of 
the earth there are peopte who live entirely upon this kind of 
aliment; and it is certain that with many people it is the chief 
part of their food, In ſuch caſes it appears to be perfectly ſuf- 
ficient for all the purpoſes of the human ceconomy ; and whe- 
ther it is in any cafe inſufficient or leſs fit for theſe purpoſes, we 
| ſhall conſider preſently, when we ſhall have firſt conſidered the 
differences that appear between the ſubſtance of theſe and that 
of the hot-blooded animals. | | 


Taz is certainly ſome difference in the firmneſs of the ſub- 
ſtance of different fiſhes ; but it is never ſo conſiderable as it is 
in the three claſſes of animals above treated of: and it is curious 
to obſerve, that although fiſhes are Iong- Iived animals, yet the 
difference of firmneſs of texture at different ages is ſeldom re- 
markable. It is alfo to be remarked, that although the ſub- 
ſtance of fiſhes is putreſcent, and at length becomes entirely 
putrid, yet their putrefaction is with different circumſtances 
from that of the hot-blooded animals. This, however, has not 
yet been ſtudied by the chemiſts ; and I am unable to ſay what 
are the different ftates of it in its progreſs, and therefore how 
far it affects them as an alimentary matter. I cannot truly per- 
ceive that it renders it more ſoluble or much more irritating to 
the ſyſtem, as it does in the caſe of the meats above treated of. 
THrzrz is, however, a caſe in which certain fiſhes, independ- 
ent of the ſtate of their putreſcency, give a ſingular irritation to 
the ſyſtem. It is during their digeſtion in the ſtomach that cer- 
tain fiſhes are ready to occaſion a conſiderable efftoreſcence up- 
on the ſkin ; ſometimes in certain parts of it only, but ſome- 
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times over the whole body ; ſometimes with a conſiderable fe- 


brile diſorder, but at other times with very little. It is ſeldom 


of long duration, and commonly paſſes away by the time that 


the matter is entirely digeſted and paſſed out of the ſtomach. 
In ſome caſes I have had it immediately removed by a yomit, 


bringing up the contents of the ſtomach. 


By all this it appears, that the phenomenon depends upon an 
operation upon the ſtomach, and not upon any matters being 
mixed with the blood: and it may be a queſtion, Whether it 
depends upon an operation upon the nerves of the ſtomach 


communicated to the ſkin, or upon the operation of the ſub- 


Nance of fiſh determined more particularly to operate upon the 
ſurface of the body 2 


Tunis leads to a queſtion, How far the ſubſtance of fiſh is an 
aliment more or leſs perſpirable than that taken from the hot- 
blooded animals? I took notice above of Sax erokius's opinion 
of the perſpirability of mutton, and of Dr KEILTL's opinion of 
the imperfpirability of oyſters, which are a ſubſtance ſomewhat 
ſimilar to that of fiſhes ; and though 1 obſerved that Dx Gor- 
TER's experiments had not confirmed either of theſe facts, 
yet I allowed that the matter might, and deſerved to be, a ſub- 
ject of farther inquiry. By what experiments I have been able 
to make, it appears to me that the ſubſtance of fiſhes is an ali- 


ment ſomewhat lefs perſpirable than that of meats. 


In the compariſon of theſe two kinds of aliment, the circum- 
ſtance that eſpecially demands our attention, is the quantity of 
nouriſhment they feverally afford, The common opmion is, 
that fiſh afford a weaker nouriſhment than meat does: and Dr 


HALLER found himſelf weakened by a fiſh diet, and alleges 
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that perſons are generally weakened by a Lent diet; and the 
obſervations of Pecurin ſeem particularly to confirm this. But 
there may be much fallacy in theſe obſervations, as the weakneſs 
alleged may be owing more to the quantity of vegetable aliment 
employed at the ſame time than to that of the fiſh. I have known 
ſeveral inſtances of perſons who felt no weakneſs from a Lent 
diet when a great deal of fiſh was taken ; and we have ſeveral 
inſtances of villages inhabited almoſt only by fiſhers, and who 
therefore live very much upon this ſort of aliment, but in whom 
no diminution of health or vigour appears. It will therefore 
be very doubtful if fiſh afford much leſs nouriſhment than meat 
does; and I am perſuaded that, if any, the difference is very in- 


conſiderable, 


Wurst I make theſe obſervations on fiſhes as an aliment in 
general, I wiſh I could diſtinguiſh the different qualities of par- 
ticular fiſhes : but I find it difficult to ſpeak clearly or poſitive- 
ly upon the ſubjeR, as no experiments that I know of have been 
made to determine the matter. It appears that ſome difference 
will ariſe from the difference of texture, and that the tenderer 
and more gelatinous kinds, as occurs eſpecially in the cartilagi- 
nous fiſhes, will be more eaſily digeſted, and more nouriſhing, 
than thoſe of a firmer and drier texture, It has been alleged, 
that fiſhes, as having leſs oil in their ſubſtance than our meats 
have, ſhould be therefore leſs nouriſhing; and this is alleged with 
ſome probability: but how far it goes, it is difficult to determine; 
for in many fiſhes, the quantity of oil in their ſubſtance is inconſi- 
derable: and I would venture to lay it down as a truth, that the 
oily fiſhes give an aliment leſs eaſily digeſted, more irritating to 
the ſyſtem, but at the ſame time more nouriſhing than the leaner. 
We ſeem to have examples of this in cel, ſalmon, and herring : 
and with regard to the laſt, I might have obſerved, when ſpeak- 

ing 
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ing of the nouriſhment afforded by fiſh in general, that our her- 
ring-fiſhers, living for ſome length of, time upon this aliment 


alone, ſuffer no loſs of ſtrength, and ſeem rather always to be 


much fattened by this diet. 


* - 


I can hardly ſay more on the alimentary qualities of fiſhes, 
not having had the opportunity of experience with reſpe& to 
the great number and variety that are employed as aliments ; 
I can find very few experiments that have been made to 
aſcertain their different qualities: and it appears to me that 
they have been choſen by their taſte rather than * any proper 
experience of their nutritious qualities. 


From ſome experiments, it appears that the aliment taken 
from fiſhes is leſs perſpirable than that- taken from the hot- 
blooded animals ; but I believe that more experiments will be 
neceſſary to aſcertain this matter more exactly. 
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Or this numerous claſs very few are employed as aliments in 
this part of the world; and I can hardly take notice of any but 
certain of the CrusTACEA, as the LopsTER, CRAB, PRAwN, and 
SurIMP, which are thoſe only that are ſeen very frequently upon 
our tables. The Cruſtacea are indeed of much greater variety; and 
perhaps many of them, in other parts of the world, may be uſed 
in diet : but they neither come within my plan, limited to Britiſh 
aliments, nor have I any proper acquaintance with thoſe others. 


W1TH reſpect to the Lobſter and Crab, I am of opinion that 
they hardly differ in any quality from one another; and that it 
is only the more elegant appearance of the lobſter that makes 
it appear much more frequently than the crab upon our tables, 


Tus ſubſtance of both gives out in decoction a conſiderable 
quantity of matter : but this does not determine the quantity of 
nutritious matter to be greater than what may be extracted by the 
gaſtric fluid from other ſubſtances which do not give out ſo much 
in decoction ; and the ſmaller proportion of volatile alkali that 
is obtained from their entire ſubſtance or from their extract, 
makes me preſume upon their containing leſs of animal ſubſtance 
than the fleſh of quadrupeds, birds, or even of the amphibia. 


Wirn reſpect to them as aliments, we are diſpoſed to con- 
clude them to be much of the nature of the moſt part of fiſhes, 
| They 
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They particularly approach to the nature of many of theſe, in 
being without oil, or in having it in very ſmall proportion ; and 
therefore, in my opinion, affording leſs nouriſhment, They ap- 
pear to be of more difficult digeſtion than the moſt part of lean 


fiſhes. 


WirTH reſpect to their digeſtion there is ſomewhat peculiar 
often happens, as I have known ſeveral inſtances of perſons who 
could not take even a very ſmall quantity of lobſter or crab 
without being affected ſoon after with a violent colic, and ſome- 
times with that ſame effloreſcence on the ſkin which, as we ſaid 
above, often happens from eating ſalmond or herrings. In both 
caſes, I believe it happens eſpecially from the idioſyncraſy of 
particular perſons ; and how difficult that is to be explained, will 
appear from what we ſaid above on the ſubje& of Eggs. 
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CVL Of Alix Ts taken from the Claſs of Worms. 


SzveRAL of this claſs are uſed as aliments, but not many in 
proportion to the number of ſpecies, which the claſs compre- 
hends. I ſhall mention thoſe only which come upon our tables 
here; which is the circumſtance that has given me the opportu- 
nity of being acquainted with them. | 


Tux are chiefly the animals included in the TxsTracea. The 
Bivalves afford ſeveral ; the chief of which is the OvsTrzr, This, 
in its freſh and raw ſtate, is of eaſy digeſtion; but in its boiled 
or roaſted ſtate more difficult, and often very much ſo. The 
oyſter ſeems to be conſiderably nouriſhing, and it may be more 
ſo, becauſe it is not readily perſpired. Dr JamEs KII in his ex- 
periments, found oyſters not only difficultly perſpired, but that 
they even prevented the perſpiration of other aliments. Sanc- 
ToR1Us may be ſuppoſed to ſay the ſame thing, Apb. 438. ; but it 
ſeems to be difficult to make any thing of his opinion, when he 
reckons the Oſtracea among the flatum gignentia, DE GorTtr 
poſitively aſſerts, that in his experiments the imperſpirability of 
oyſters did not appear: but from ſome trials I have made, I am 
diſpoſed to judge, that oyſters are leſs readily perſpired than 


ſome other foods. 


Tux other Bivalves chiefly employed in this country, are the 
MussEL and CockLE ; neither of them, as being of a firmer ſub- 
. ſtance, 

5 
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ſtance, are ſo eaſily digeſted as the oyſter ; but i in other 2 ana 855 


my ace ſeemingly of the ſame qualities. 


Tux muſſel is reported to have, upon feveral occaſions, pro- 


duced very noxious effects, and given occaſion to a ſuſpicion of 
its being, in certain circumſtances, poiſonous, or of its carrying 
a poiſonous matter along with it into the ſtomach. As, however, 
we do not meet with ſuch accidents in this country, though the 
muſſel is very frequently and largely employed in our diet, I am 
at a loſs to judge of this matter. No writer that I know of 
has determined the nature of this poiſon, or of the ſtate of the 


muſſel that renders it upon occaſion noxious; and I am ready 


to ſuſpect that moſt of the inſtances of this diſorder imputed to 
muſſels, depend either upon an unuſually large quantity being 
taken, or upon an idioſyncraſy in certain perſons, rendering them 
liable to be affected by muſſels, in the ſame manner as we have 
faid certain others are by ſalmon, herring, and lobſter, 


Or the Univalve Teſtacea, the chief is the SNarr, Coch A po- 
matium. This is of a tender ſubſtance, and therefore eaſily digeſ- 
ted; and from its gelatinous ſtate it is ſuppoſed to be very nou- 
riſking. 1 verily believe it to be ſo; but in what proportion is 
not aſcertained. They are commonly employed upon the ſup- 
poſition of their nutritious qualities in caſes of emaciation 


and they have been often, in that view, employed in caſes of 


| hectic fever. 


In materia medica writers, they are conſtantly mentioned as 
refrigerant ; but nothing can be a greater miſtake, for they are 
ſtill animal ſubſtances; and nothing of this kind can be refri- 
gerant, though ſome of them may be leſs heating than others, 


As all the animals found in univalye ſhells which are employ- 
3D2 / ed 


* 


that it is very inconſiderable. 
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ed as aliments, are of the ſame genus, I believe what we have 


ſaid of the ſnail may be applied to all the others. We muſt 
own, indeed, that we have not had a proper opportunity of ob- 
ſerving the difference: but, in the mean time, are perſuaded 


4 


TuE CookrRY oF MzArs. 


W have now finiſhed our enumeration of the aliments ta- 
ken from both vegetables and animals; but in order to judge 
ſtill more exactly of their effects taken into the body, it will 
be proper to conſider, as well as we can, what changes they un- 
dergo by the cookery they are ſubjected to before they are ta- 


ken into the ſtomach. 


Tuis conſiſts chiefly in the application of heat; and with very 
few exceptions, this is applied more or leſs to the whole of ani- 
mal ſubſtances. It is, indeed, in the buſineſs of aliments by this 
eſpecially, that man is diſtinguiſhed from all other animals, who 
take food as nature offers it; and at leaſt, I know of none of the 
brute creation that practiſes any art of preparing their food by 
ſubjecting it to heat. If they uſe any food ſo prepared, it is on- 
ly ſuch as has been prepared, by the artifice of men. 


How far any part of our vegetable aliments is neceſſarily ſub- 
jected to heat is not certain; and I do not recollect any ſpecies 
of vegetable ſubſtance that may not be taken in its raw ſtate 
by men of tolerable health and vigour. But, at the ſame 
time, the whole of them are upon occaſion ſubjected to a prepa- 
ration by heat; and mens being directed by inſtinct ſo univer- 
ſally to this practice, implies, that in many caſes it is proper, 
and attended with ſome advantages. 

| THEsE 
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Tars? advantages ſeem to be, in the firſt place, that the moſt 
part of vegetable ſubſtances are thereby rendered more ſoluble 
in the human ſtomach. . The only doubt that can ariſe with re- 
gard to this is in the caſe of vegetable ſubſtances, to which, in their 
crude ſtate, a boiling heat is immediately applied, and thereby 
in many of them a coagulation is produced ; in conſequence of 
which they ſeem to be rendered leſs ſoluble in water than they 
were before: but this does not ſeem to have any effect on their 
ſolution in the ſtomach. Whether the difficult ſolution be ob- 
viated by ſome degree of fermentation that neceſlarily takes 
place in the ſtomach, or by the powers of the gaſtric fluid, it is 
not neceſſary to determine, as it remains certain that the action 
of heat ſeparates in ſome meaſure the ſmall particles of bodies; 
and thereby renders them more readily ſeparable by the ſolvent 
powers of the ſtomach. 


In the ſecond place, the application of heat ſeparates and 
diſſipates the volatile parts of vegetable ſubſtances, which are 
ſeldom of a nutritious nature, and, in many caſes, haye a ten- 
dency to prove noxious. ; 

In the third place, the application of heat to a certain degree 
extricates and diſlipates a conſiderable quantity of air that in the 
natural ſtate of vegetables is always fixed in their ſubſtance; and it 
is probably in this way eſpecially that heat contributes to the divi- 
ding and looſening the coheſion of the ſmall parts of vegetable 
ſubſtances. It is certainly in this way, by diſſipating a large 
portion of their air, that vegetables are rendered leſs liable to 
fermentation, and leſs liable to produce that flatulence which is 
upon occaſion ſo troubleſome in the ſtomach and inteſtines. On 

what occaſions eſpecially theſe preparations by heat are proper 
and neceſſary, we have frequently hinted above on the ſubject 

of 


is ſubjected to cookery, longer or ſhorter according to the ſeaſon 


| 

| 

| 

[ 

| 
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of particular aliments : and it is only neceſſary to obſerve fur- 


ther, that as the heat may be employed in two ways, either in a- 
humid or in a dry form, we are of opinion, that the former is al- 
ways better ſuited than the latter to all the . above men- 


tioned. 


Tun cookery of animal ſubſtances alſo: conſiſts chiefly in the 
application of heat, It ts, indeed, poſſible that ſome practices, 
previous to that application, may be conſidered: alſo. as parts of 
cookery, particularly ſalting, drying, and pickling. Theſe prac- 
tices, however, are merely uſeful for the purpoſes of domeſtic 
economy, as preſerving meat from putrefaction, before it be ſub- 
jected to heat, for a longer time than it could be preſerved with- 


out ſuch means. 


Ws are, at the fame time, of opinion, that theſe practices 
can never increaſe the nutritious quality of meat, or render 
it even of more eaſy digeſtion, Drying certainly brings the ſo- 
lid parts of meat more cloſely together, which muſt render it of 
more difficult ſolution. The addition of ſalt which ſt imulates 
the ſtomach, may ſeem in ſome caſes to promote digeſtion : but 
this muſt be when the ſalt is added in ſmall quantity, and when 
the meats preſerved by it are taken in moderate quantity only. 
For when meats have been long falted they are hardened, and 
rendered in proportion leſs ſoluble in the ſtomach; and a large 
quantity of ſalt accompanying them is certainly hurtful to. the 


H ſtem. 


'TurzRz is one preparation of animal food which i 1s made without 
any addition, and that is by its being kept for ſome time before it 


and nature of the meat, but always till it has made ſome advance 
| towards 
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towards putrefaction. The tendency to this ſeems to take place 
from the moment that life is extinguiſhed in the animal; and that 
the allowing it to take place to a certain degree renders the meat 
more eaſy of ſolution in the ſtomach ; and if the putreſcency is 
in a moderate degree only, it does not ſeem to hurt the nutri- 
tious quality of the meat. How far the putreſcency may be 
properly carried, I cannot determine; but certainly it may be dif- 
ferent according to the conſtitution of the perſon, 


THER are perſons who ſeem to ſuffer no inconvenience from 
meats, though in a very putreſcent ſtate: but although there 
are perſons who can digeſt tainted meats, that is, meats having 
the taſte and odour which we know to ariſe from putreſcency, 
yet I know many others in whom the digeſtion is much diſtufb- 
ed by the ſmalleſt quantity of meat tainted by putreſcency, 
But however all this may be, we are clearly of opinion that the 
keeping of meat for the purpoſe mentioned above ſhould never 
go far; for very certainly every advance in meats towards pu- 
treſcency, renders them more ready to increaſe the ſpontaneous ' 
tendency of the animal fluids to that ſtate which we take to 
be always hurtful to the human conſtitution, as it both fa- 
vours the coming on of diſeaſes, and aggravates their ſymptoms 


and danger when they do come on. 


Wr come now to conſider what is properly the cookery of 
animal ſubſtances, or the preparing them by the application of 
heat. This is of two kinds, as it is applied in a humid form in 
boiling and flewing ; or in a dry form, in roaſting, broiling, and 
baking. 653 


Bo1LING is properly the expoſing of meat to the heat of boiling 
| __ water, 


. 
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water, while it is immerſed in this for ſome length of time. By 
this joint application of heat and moiſture, the texture is cer- 
tainly rendered more tender and more ſoluble in the ſtomach; 
and it/is only in this way that the firmer parts, as the tendinous, 
ligamentous, and membranous parts, can be duly ſoftened, and 
their gelatinous ſubſtance duly extracted. . 


Wiru reſpect to the parts of animal fleſh that are of a ten- 
derer texture, the effects are different according to the degree 
of boiling that is applied to them. A moderate boiling may 
render their texture more tender without much diminution of 
their nutritious quality; but if the boiling is extended to ex- 
tract every thing ſoluble, the ſubſtance remaining is certainly 
leſs ſoluble in the ſtomach, and at the ſame time much leſs nu- 
tritious. But as boiling extracts in the firſt place the more ſo- 
luble, and therefore the ſaline parts; ſo the remainder, after 
boiling, is in proportion to the length of that leſs alkaleſcent 
and leſs heating to the ſyſtem. 


Bo1LiNG is commonly practiſed in open veſſels, or in veſſels 
not very cloſely covered: but it may be practiſed in digefters, 
or veſſels accurately and tightly cloſed ; and in ſuch veſſels the 
eſſects are very different from what they are in open veſſels. 
As we can hardly employ any other degree of heat than that 
of boiling water, the water in the digeſter is never made to 
boil, ſo there is no exhalation of volatile parts: and although 
the ſolution is made with great ſucceſs, and may be to any de- 
gree required, yet if that is not carried very far, the meat may 
be rendered very tender, while it till retains its moſt ſapid 
parts; and this kind of cookery will give always the moſt de- 
Grades ſtate of boiled meat. 


9 | 2 | BoiLINGg 
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BoiLING in the ordinary way may be conſidered as different 
according to the proportion of water applied. If a ſmall quan- 
tity only is applied, and the heat in a moderate degree is con- 
tinued for a long time, this is STEwING, and has the effect of ren- 
dering the texture more tender, without extracting much of the 
ſoluble parts; and this, therefore, leaves the meat more ſapid, 
and ſufficiently nouriſhing. 


7 


* 


Tux other application of heat is in a dry form, or when the 
meat ſubjected to it is in a dry form, or nearly ſo; at leaſt it is 
without the addition of water .or other fluid that may diſſolve 


any part of its ſubſtance. This application of heat is again of 


two kinds, as it is in cloſe yeſlels or as it is expoſed to the free 
air, 


Tux firſt is BAK ING; and though commonly in this practice 
the cover of the meat is only of paſte, any conſiderable exhala- 
tion is prevented, and the retention of the juices under the ap- 
plication of heat renders the meat more tender : and in all caſes 
when the heat applied looſens, and in ſome meaſure extricates, 
the air without exhaling it, the ſubſtance is rendered more ten- 
der than when with any other application an exhalation is al- 
lowed. | / 


In BROILING an exhalation takes place ; but as the heat of a 
naked fire is more nearly applied, the outer ſurface is in ſome 


meaſure hardened before the heat penetrates the whole, and 


thereby a great exhalation is prevented, while the whole is ren- 
dered ſufficiently tender : but this kind of cookery is eſpecially 
ſuited to meats that are choſen to be eaten a little rare. 


NEARLY a - kin to this dreſſing is that of Fayin : but as in this 
Vo. I. 3 E the 
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the meat is cut into thin Nices, and laid in a veſſel tuch is in- 
terpoſed between the meat and the naked fire, the heat is ap- 
plied more equally to the whole ſubſtance. But as the part of 
the meat lying next to the bottom of the veſſel would be ſud - 
denly hardened by the heat, it is always neceſſary to interpoſo 
ſome fluid matter. When this, as moſt commonly it is, is of an 
oily matter, as a ſtrong heat applied to ſuch matter is ready to 
render it empyreumatic, or at leaſt leſs miſcible with the fluids 
of the ſtomach; fo all fried meats are leſs cafily digeſted than 
thoſe of any other preparation, except that ſometimes the ſame 
may happen to baked meats, to which an oily matter, and that 
only, is added to avoid the too drying heat. It is obvious that 
the preparations of ſtewing and frying may be frequently join- 
ed together; and according to there being more or leſs of the 
one or other, the effects may be judged of. 


Tun manner of applying heat yet to be mentioned is the 
frequent one of RoasTiNG. In this, as by a proper artifice an 
equal application is taken care of, the effect of heat in render- 
ing the meat more tender is certainly obtained ; and though a 
conſiderable exhalation is made, it is almoſt only of a watery 
humidity. This indeed would take place to a very great de- 
gree, and render the meat again more inſoluble, were it not that 
large maſſes only are ſubjected to this operation, and that there- 
by the outer ſurface is firſt condenſed, and prevents the exhala- 
tion from the interior parts. At the ſame time, an oily matter 
is commonly and repeatedly applied to the outer ſurface, which 
prevents both much exhalation and any great hardening of the 
outer ſurface, till the heat has penetrated the whole, and ren- 
dered it ſufficiently tender. From all which the effects of roaft- 
ing, and the proper conduct of it, may be underſtood. 
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Havino thus explained as well as we can the chief parts of 
cookery, and their effects as conſiſting in the application of heat, 
we have only to obſerve, that meats, as preſented upon the table, 
differ further only, by the difference of ſauces, or humid mat- 
ters, which are employed to obviate the dryneſs of meats, and 
to render them more agreeable to the taſte. 


Tun ſauces have for their baſis oily matter or ſtrong gelati- 
nous extracts from other meat; and both theſe rendered more 
agreeable by the admixture of ſome other alimentary matters, 
and more poignant by the addition of various condiments : the 
effects of which in the ſtomach and maſs of blood will be un- 
derſtood from what we are preſently going to ſay of them. 


CHAP- 


CHAPTER III. . 


OF DRINKS, 


NDER the titles of Aliment, Food, or Meat, I comprehend 
| every thing, whether ſolid or liquid, that can ſerve for 
ſupplying the ſolid matter of the human body ; and under the 
title of Drink, I comprehend every liquid that is fit to ſupply 
the watery parts both of the ſolids and fluids, 


How much water enters into the compoſition of the fluid, 
and even the ſolid, parts of our bodies, is well known; and it is 
equally well known that the ſame water, by various means, is in 
continual diſſipation and waſte, and conſequently that a con- 
ſtant ſupply of ſuch liquid is abſolutely neceſſary to the ſupport 
of the ſyſtem, That ſuch a ſupply may be duly made, nature 
has given the appetite of thirſt, which leads to the taking in of 


drink. | 


Tux drinks we take in are ſeemingly different matters; but 
the ſupply mentioned may be made by pure elementary water 
alone; and that all the drinks which ſupply the neceſſary li- 
quid, do it only by the quantity of elementary water they ſe- 
verally contain, will, we ſuppoſe, be readily allowed. Our 
drinks, therefore, may be conſidered as of two kinds; one con- 
ſiſting of water alone, ſuch as nature affords it ; and another 
whoſe baſis or principal part is ſuch natural water, but with 


certain additions made to it by nature or art. 
SECT. 
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Of StmeLE WATER. 


* 
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HIS, ſo far as I know, is the only liquid taken in under the 
appetite of thirſt by the whole of the brute creation; and 

from thence it may be preſumed to be the liquid in general ve- 
ry well ſuited to the animal ceconomy. That it is ſufficiently 
ſuited to man, will appear clearly from the great part of man- 
kind who, during the courſe of their lives, take in no other, 
It is true indeed, that men in their infancy take milk from the 
breaſts of their mothers; and there are ſome people who take 
much milk through the courſe of their lives : but there are cer- 
tain nations who have no domeſtic animals to afford this, and 
therefore for drink muſt depend upon water alone; and the 
ſtate of health in thoſe perſons who, from various canſes, take 
water only, ſhows that this is perfectly well ſuited to the pur- 
poſes of the human œconomy. : 
S1MPLE water, therefore, that is, ſuch as nature affords it, is 
without any addition the proper drink of mankind. But though 
I have uſed the title of Simple Water, it muſt be remarked that 
nature hardly ever affords water perfectly fimple, or without its 
being more or leſs impregnated with ſome other matters; and 
upon this account a diſtinction has been made of the natural 
waters, 
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waters, as being from different impregnations more or leſs pro- 


per for the uſe of man. How far this diſtinction is to be proſe- 
outed, I dare not determine; but Fam much diſpoſed to eſta- 
bliſh this dbArine, That it is not to be proſecuted with. much 


nicety, becauſe we are of opinion, that every natural water which 


has no impregnation ſenſible to the taſte or ſmell of a perſon of 
common ſenſibility drinking it, is very well fitted for the drink. 
of mankind. | 


STILL, however, it is "obſerved, that certain waters which. 


Have neither taſte nor ſmell, are however diſcovered to have- 


oertain impregnations that may be conſidered as leſs ſalutary to 
mankind than more ſimple, or what may be called more pure, 
Water. | 


a 


Tuis may be ſuppoſed to :ake place efpecially in the waters 
diſtinguiſhed; as. Hard and Soft. The former are impregnated: 
with a portion of ſelenites, os other earthy; matter, which ren- 
ders them improper for certain purpoſes of domeſtic economy, . 
and might be ſuppoſed to · render them-lefs. alutary than purer 
and ſofter waters to the human conſtitution, Without entering, 
however, into any nice diſquiſition upon this ſubject, it will be 
enough to ſay, that the ſofter waters, when in our choice, are 
to be preferred: but at the ſame time we cannot diſcover that 
the harder waters, even when they have been very much and 
conſtantly employed; have been very evidently hurtful ; at leaſt: 
we can find no good or clear. evidence of the bad effects that: 
have been aſcribed to them. 


Juz for many years in a large city in which the waters 
very univerſally employed were very hard, and although ſofter 
waters were within their reach, the moſt part of the people 

| uſed 
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uſed only che hard. But athong this people l Wund us ende 
mie diſeaſes ; and at leaſt none that I could impute to the wa- 
ter they drank, and certainly nene that I did not find as fre- 
quent in u city which I have aMo practiſed in for many yeats, 
whoſe inhabitants very * no other than a very 
ſoft water. 


| Puvzreran have entered into ſtill nicer diſtinckions of com- 
mon water, and have diſtinguiſhed them as they are Spriug Wa- 
ters, Pit-well waters, River waters, or Lake waters; but there 
ſeems to be little foundation for diſtinguiſhing theſe from one 
another. Uncommon impregnations of ſome of them may up- 
on occaſion take place; but we believe ſuch will always be ap- 
parent enough to prevent their being uſed: And with regard to 
their common ſtate, it is ſtill enough to ſay, that no impregna- 
tions which are not ſenſible to the ſight, taſte, or ſmell, are of 
ſo much conſequence as to deſerve our attention and choice in 
their employment. 


On this ſubject it would be thought ſtrange if I ſhould omit 
to mention Rain and Snow water, about which ſo much has 
been ſaid. We have, however, only to ſay, that although theſe 
are perhaps the ſofteſt and pureſt of all common waters, yet I 
cannot perceive that in their uſe they give any advantages above 
others; and, on the other hand, we are perſuaded there is no 
foundation for ſuppoſing ſome of the particular bad elfects of 
now - water that have been aſcribed to it. 


W conclude the whole ſubject with remarking, that the nice 
and accurate examinations that have been made of the ſtate of 
what I call Simple or Common Waters, were very commend» 
Refs | able; 
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able ; but now they are made, they do not lead me to think 
much nicety is neceſſary in the choice of them: and with 
reſpect to the bad effects imputed to ſome of them, we do not 
there is any foundation for ſuppoſing that any of them can 
produce ſcrophula, fatuity, or other diſeaſes alleged to be ende- 
mic in certain countries. 5 


1 


Tux conſideration of mineral waters belon 
ther place. 7 
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of Dai; NKS Toho/e Baſs is is - Water, but to which Additions have been 
made by Nature or Art, 


— y 


4 


O be employed as drinks, various additions. have been made 

to water; as the acid juices of fruits, farinaceous matters, 
aromatics, tea, coffee, and other vegetable ſubſtances. In ſo far as 
theſe, though joined with water, retain their peculiar qualities, 
the qualities of the drink made by ſuch additions, muſt depend 
upon the quality of the matter that has been added to the wa- 7 
ter; but as the qualities of theſe matters have either been 25 
treated of already under the title of Aliments, or are to be treat- 
ed of hereafter under that of Medicine, it is not neceſſary here 
to conſider further the nature and qualities of ſuch drinks. | %2 


nnn Linen. Th TTL 08 a 


- Tyzxs are, however, ſubſtances which - dit anos make 1 
thi liquor undergo a conſiderable change, by its being ſubjected 4 
to a vinous fermentation: and as liquors thus prepared are em- 5 | 
ployed as drinks in every civilized nation, they properly be- 525 | | 


come objects of our particulay attention, and are therefore to 1 
be conſidered here. Nan 04 Redet n | | [' 
| | + #4 | WWHt;:. 35 2 5. {$5334 N | | « | 
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Tuxsz fermented liquors may be mentioned in the c place 
as of two kinds; one of them, prepared from the juices of fruits, 
and which, from the appellation of the principal ſpecies, we 
name Winzs ; the other, from a ſubſtance extracted by water 
from certain ſeeds or roots, which we name ALzs : and we be- 
gin with the conſideration of the former. 

On this ſubje we do not think it neceſſary to give the gene- 
ral doctrine of vinous fermentation, which we ſuppoſe to be 
commonly known. Here we ſhall only ſay, 1/, That we take it to 
be now well aſcertained, that ſugar, or ſubſtances containing it, 
and theſe ſo far only as they contain it, are the ſubjects capable 

of being changed by fermentation. 2dly, That by fermentation 
the ſugar is variouſly changed, and particularly that in part it 
is converted into alcohol, which I need not here define ; and 
that it is the juice of fruits in conſequence of fermentation im- 
pregnated with a portion of alcohol, that properly and ſtrictly 
conſtitutes a Wine; and that it is the ſtate of this, with ſome 
other matters originally in the ſubject, more or leſs modified 
by the ſame fermentation, that gives wine all its different 
forms and qualities. 


Br its ſenſible qualities and other properties to be diſcovered 
in it, wine is found to be in different conditions; and it is our 
chief buſineſs here to take notice of theſe, and to inveſtigate 
their cauſes, ſo that we may better aſcertain the effects of par- 
ticular wines both in diet and medicine. 


To this 1 we would allege, that, in general, the dif- 
ferent condition of wines depends partly upon the nature of the 
matter ſubjected to fermentation, and partly upon the circum- 
Wanken occurring in the conduct of this. 


Wirn 
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þ Wirn reſpect to the firſt, the chief difference that occurs is 
in the quantity of ſugar it contains; and it ſeems only neceſſary 
to conſider this as it occurs in the juice of the grape, from which 
moſt generally 1 wine is enen a 


Tur botanids oh b a thats the vine is a plant of i 
one ſpecies only; and that the diverſity which appears in its — +_ 
fruit, points out to them only ſo many inſtances of a variety, | 
that by different cauſes may be produced in the ſame ſpecies. 


For ought I know this may be juſt: As the wine is propaga- 
ted by cuttings, the ſame variety may ſteadily continue to ap- 
pear ; and the cuttings having been taken from vines in differ- 
ent condition, we may have a variety of fruits, in which a dif- 
ference in the nature of the ſubject may continue to appear: 
which, however, we {till ſuppoſe to be always determined by the 
quantity of ſugar they GIMP contain, | 


Tuis quantity, however, in any grape, may be varied conſider- 
ably by different circumſtances. And, 1f, the kind of grape 
being given, the quantity of ſugar it contains may be different 
by the ſoil in which it grows, as this is more heavy or light ; 
the latter giving leſs juice: but this more perfectly ripened, 
and therefore containing a greater proportion of ſugar, 


_ 2dly, Ir may be more or leſs ſaccharine according to the cli- 
mate in which it grows. It is heat that gives maturity to fruits; 
and therefore to the production of the ſaccharine matter 8 
contain: And with reſpect to the grape, it may be confidently 
ſaid, that, within certain bounds, the more heat the grape is ex- 
poſed to, the more maturity it acquires, and the more ſaccha- 
rine matter it will contain. It is aſſerted, that a certain tem- 
perature of climate is neceſſary to give the greateſt perfection 
$72 to 
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to the grape; and that this is from the twentieth to the fiftieth 
degree of latitude on each ſide of the equator. This perhaps is 
not yet, by accurate obſervations, exactly determined; but it is 
pretty certain, that while beyond fifty degrees, the ripening of 
grapes is commonly imperfect, it is always more readily ſo as 
the climate is, within the ane een nearer to the equa- 
. 5 


34ly, Tux ſaccharine matter of the grape will be always 
greater as the fruit is allowed to acquire more maturity, by re- 
maining long on the tree where the climate n of it. 


5 Ir is to bs Pay that that e juice of the 
grape is often accompanied in the ſame fruit by acid and 
acerb juice; which may be conſidered as both diminiſhing the 
quantity of ſaccharine matter, and rendering it leſs fit for fer- 
mentation : and this, happens both from the original nature of 
the grape and from its not attaining a full ripening. If the 
ripening, therefore, be not complete, as we know that all fruits 
ripen by degrees, and very often when the juice of the fruit in 
its central parts is fully ripened, there is an acid and acerb juice 
ſtill remaining in their cortical parts or huſks; ſo we find, that, ac- 
cording to the manner of the expreſſion of the juice, it comes out 
in a different degree of fitneſs for fermentation. What flows 
upon a ſlight preſſure only, is a more purely ſaccharine juice, 
while that flowing, in conſequence of more forcible expreſſion, is 
always leſs ſweet ; and according to the e, force ne 
more acid or acerb. 


Tuxsx are the circumſtances of the grape, which, according 
to their ſtate, may give conſiderable differences in the condition 


of wines. ET | 
5 . Ix 


* 
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Ix the ſecond place, we ſuppoſe the difference of wines to de- 


bd 


pend upon circumſtances in the conduct of the fermentation. 


Tas at firſt is active, and ſomewhat violent, throwing up a 


great deal of the matter to the ſurface of the whole: but after a 


certain time, the briſk inteſtine motion becomes much leſs; and 
inſtead of throwing up matter to the ſurface, allows what had. 
been formerly thrown up to fall down to the bottom. After 
this, however, ſome fermentation continues, though in a more 
ſlow and inactive manner, which may continue for a long time; 


and its doing ſo is neceſſary to a more complete aſlimilation, - 


and therefore to the formation of a more perfect wine. 


"_— 


In this proceſs, the quantity of fermentable matter being ſuf- 


ficiently large, the more active the firſt fermentation is, within 


certain bounds, the greater quantity ef alcohol will be produ- 
ced, and therefore a ſtronger wine; and the longer the flow 
fer nentation is protracted, the more perfect will be the wine, 


and the more free from all other matters adhering to it. But 


if either the firſt active fermentation be hurried, or the ſecond 
fermentation be puſhed too far, the whole of the wine, or a part 
of it, will be converted into a vinegar of very different qualities 
from the wine, or from the parts of it which ſtill retain that 


* 


nature. 


| From tbis view of the fermentation, it will readily appear, 
that what is frequently conſidered as a wine, and ſuch indeed as 
are moſt of the wines in uſe, it may contain three different mat- 
ters. , A portion of muſt, or unaflimilated matter. 2dly, A 
portion of a proper wine, or in which, by. the fermentation, 
a quantity of alcohol is produced; and, 3d/y, A portion of 
vinegar produced by a too active or a too long protracted fer- 


mentation. 
'Turss 


BO 
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"tin different” matters will appear more or len 3 
at the different periods of the fermentation. At an early period, 


aud in what may be called a new wine, the muſt will be moſt 


abundant. As the period of fermentation advances, the pro- 
portion of genuine wine will be more conſiderable; and if the 
fermentation has all along been properly managed, a vinegar 
will not appear but in very old wine ; and from the proportion 
of theſe ſeveral matters, the qualities of wine depending upon 
the period and ſtate of fermentation, may be properly aſcertained. 


New wines are eſpecially liable to a ſtrong degree of aceſ- 
cency when taken into the ſtomach, and thereby to occaſion 
much flatulency and eructations of acid matter. The uneaſy ſenſa- 
tion of heartburn or of violent pains of the ſtomach from ſpaſms, is 
thereby alſo often produced ; and the ſame acid matter paſſing out 
of the ſtomach, is liable, by a mixture with the bile, ro produce 
painful ſpaſms or colics in the inteſtines, and of exciting vio- 
lent diarrhœa. 

Rirx and perfect wine, unleſs there is a fault in the ſtomach 
taking it in, is not ready to have theſe effects; and by the alco- 
hol it conta ins, it is fit to ſtrengthen the ſtomach, and to pro- 
mote a regular digeſtion. By the ſame alcohol alſo, it is fit to 
ſtimulate the whole ſyſtem, and proves thereby cordial and exhi- 
lirating ; but by the ſame matter taken in larger quantity, it 
becomes intoxicating and a powerful ſedative, 


Winss containing a portion of vinegar have thereby a pro- 


portion of their alcohol deſtroyed, and thereby the ſtimulant 


power of the wine leſſened. At the ſame time, though the vi- 
negar be leſs liable to a hurtful aceſcency in the ſtomach than 
the unfermented juices; yet if there remains any ſuch unfer- 
6 - mented 
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mented werter th the other parts of the wine, or r otherwiſe ac- 
cidentally preſent in the ſtomach, the vinegar or acetous acid 
may, by exciting an acetous fermentation, occaſion very violent 
diſorders, and often more violent than 975 arifing from mr 
taneous aceſcency. 


We have thus endeavoured to explain, in what manner wines 
may be in different conditions according to different eircum- 
ſtances in the conduct of their fermentation; but we are far 
from being able to apply theſe diſtinctions to the wines in com- 
mon uſe, as we are not ſufficiently acquainted with the various 
practices employed by the makers of wine in differeut coun- 
tries; and much leſs with the various artifices employed by 
merchants or wine- dealers, to hide and diſguiſe the real ſtate of 
wines. Inſtead of entering upon theſe, we ſhall endeavour to ſay, 
how in ſome meaſure the nature of vines may be judged of by 
ſome of their ſenſible qualities. 


Wines are of ſomewhat different odours ; but what qualities 
theſe different odours point out 1s by no means aſcertained. In 
general, the peculiar odour of any wine being ſtrong and vivid, 
always implies both the moſt perfect and the moſt entire ſtate 
of ſuch wines, providing always that this is examined in wines 
of ſome age, as new wines under a more active fermentation may 
give out a more ſtriking odour; this, however, to be diſtinguiſh- 
ed by the experienced from that of a perfect wine. 


W1Ta theſe circumſtances of odour are much connected the 
briſkneſs or flowering in the cup of wines, which always ſhows 
their being till under ſome active fermentation; and for the 
moſt part that there has been a quantity of acid preſent in the 
original juice. 


THzky 
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Turn are, however, wines very well Apel and in which 
there is no very active fermentation ſubſiſting, that not with- 
ſtanding will, upon a freſh application of air, and ſome agita- 
tion in being poured out, readily flower in the cup; but their 
being in no improperly active fermentation, will readily appear 
by the flowering paſſing again immediately away. 


Wirn regard to taſtes, ſome wines are conſiderably acid; and 
this muſt be owing to their having been made of juices contain- 
ing much acid and little ſugar: and for which reaſons they are 
wines containing little alcohol. But it is to be obſerved of ſuch 
wines, that many ſtomachs are fitted to obviate their aceſcen- 
cy ; and as the acid in ſome meaſure obviates the ſtimulant 
power of alcohol, if ſuch wines are not directly refrigerant, 7 
are at leaſt leſs heating. | 


We have as had that wines may appear acid from 
a quantity of vinegar formed in them: But this kind of aci- 
dity will be very readily diſtinguiſhed by the freſhneſs accom- 
panying the former, and ns vapid ſtate frequently attending 
the latter, 43 


Many wines are remarkably ſweet, and may be ſo from dif- 
ferent cauſes. It ſometimes depends upon the original ſwget- 
neſs of the grape, not to be entirely obliterated by any fermen- 
tation ; and by a complete fermentation the ſame may be made 
into the moſt perfect wines. The ſweet wines, however, may 
be always ſuſpected of retaining a portion of unaſſimilated mat- 
ter, eſpecially when the active fermentation has been induſtri- 
ouſly checked ; and unleſs theſe circumſtances are compenſated 
by a * proportion of alcohol produced in them, they will al- 

e 


- 


maining in them. 1 


FY 


Wines may be more rough, and ſomewhat ſtyptic or more 
ſoft-and ſmooth to the taſte. The former commonly accompa- 


nies the acid wines, and may be owing to the original acidity or 


acerbity of the fruit; but moſt commonly it is owing to the 
juice of the huſk taken out by too ſtrong expreſſion ; and that 
even from grapes otherwiſe containing a great deal of ſaccha- 
rine matter. It is a quality that renders wines more aſtringent - 
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8 ways be ready to ſhow the effects of unaſſimilated matter re- 


/ * 


but unleſs as depending on the cauſes diſpoſing it to much aceſ- 


cency, it is otherwiſe innocent. It appears always moſt conſi- 


derable in new wines, and is much ſmoothed by a long protrac- 
ted fermentation. Hence ſoft and ſmooth wines, whilſt they 


ſhow both the original juice to have been free from any acer- 
bity, they preſume alſo the moſt perfect fermentation. 


W have now only to take notice of wines that are diſtin- 


guiſhed by their colour; which, as it is ſo frequently given by 
art, renders us very uncertain of the qualities that would have 


been in the colourleſs liquor. 


So far as the red colour of wines is without the bon of co- 


louring matter, I believe it is always taken from the colour of 


the huſks ſubjected to the firſt fermentation of the juice; and 
therefore gives to theſe juices, and the wine made of them, 
ſome degree of roughneſs and aſtringency: and if the conduct 
of the fermentation is otherwiſe the ſame, it is only in this qua- 
lity of a ſlight aſtringency that we can perceive red wines to dif- 
fer from white. It is, however, poſſible, that as wines are at 
firſt intended to appear white or red, that they may be ſubjected 
to a different management in the fermentation, and thereby may 

YoL. I. | * differ 
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diſſer more conſiderably i in a manner that I am not acquainted 
with. 


Ws have thus endeavoured to point out the different condition 
of wines, and to aſſign their ſeveral cauſes; and we might now 
make ſome remarks on the wines that are made from the juices. 
of other fruits than that of the grape, as thoſe of apples, pears, 
cherries, and alſo of thoſe made in imitation of wine from ſu- 
gar or honey. But we are perſuaded, that the principles laid 
down with reſpect to the wine made of the juice of the grape, 
will apply to all the other kinds mentioned ; and we have now 
only to ſay ſomewhat of the other principal ſpecies of fermented 
liquors which are called Ales. 


FerMENTED liquors affording alcohol may be made from the 
roots of ſeveral vegetables; but theſe, ſo far as I know, have 
not been made into potable liquors : and theſe liquors, or what 
I call Ales, have only been prepared from farinaceous ſeeds. 


Tuzsx, by malting, or by exciting and conducting their ger- 
mination to a certain degree, have always a ſugar evolved, and 
rendered evident in their farinaceous ſubſtance; and this ſac- 
charine matter extracted by water ſubjected to a fermentation: 
analogous, and very ſimilar, to that of wines, gives our ales: 
containing a quantity of alcohol. They have, therefore, in 
general, the cordial, exhilarating, eating. and ſedative. 
WOO of wine. 


Than as; like wines, are found in various condition, de- 
pending partly upon the quantity and condition of the ſaccha- 
rine matter employed, and partly upon the management oe the: 
fermentation they are ſubjected to. 

5 | ALs 
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ALz may be prepared from any of the Cerealia. Barley: has 
been chiefly employed, and we think properly, as its germina- 
tion is moſt eaſily conducted; and that under its germination, 
it gives out its ſugar moſt readily and in greateſt quantity : and 
though the other farinacea may be employed, it is alleged, that 
they would ſeverally give an ale of a different quality. This, how- 
ever, we judge to be without foundation; and are perſuaded, that 
the ale prepared from the other farinacea, would not ſhow any eſ- 
ſential differences from that of barley. SeieLMaAn ſays, that ale 
prepared from oats is bitter; but I have ſeen it often prepared 
from that grain without any bitterneſs, and proving in every 
reſpe@ a very perfect ale; hardly to be diſtinguiſhed in any 
quality from that made of barley. 


Now, however, to ſpeak of ales made in the ordinary man- 
ner, they will be ſtronger or weaker according to the quantity 
of the ſaccharine matter employed in them: which will be more 
or leſs according to the quantity of well-ripened farina in the 
barley employed; according to the more or leſs exact conduct 
in the malting of it; according to the proper and complete ex- 
traction of the ſaccharine matter by water; and when a large 
proportion of water has been neceſſarily employed for a more 
complete extraction, according to the diſſipation more or leſs of a 


quantity of the ſuperfluous water. 


Tnxsx are the circumſtances, according as they are managed, 
which give ſtrength. or weakneſs to ales; and with reſpe& to 


their other qualities, they will __ upon the conduct of the 
after enen | 


Tux infuſion of malt or wort, as it is 2 is not ſo well 
diſpoſed to fermentation as the juices of fruits, and therefore 
3G 2 requires 


| 
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requires a ferment to be added to it ; and that being added, the 


conduct of the fermentation is very much the ſame with that of 
wines; at firſt very active, and afterwards ſlowly protracted for 


a long time: but however managed, it is very doubtful if the 
ale ever can be rendered fo perfect and complete as in the caſe 


of wine. It is probable, that in moſt ales, there is a large por- 


tion of unaſſimilated farinaceous matter, which therefore ren- 
ders ales more nouriſhing than wines; but, for the ſame reaſon, 


ales, ceteris paribus, are more than wines liable to aceſcency in 


the ſtomach. It is commonly ſuppoſed; that the viſcidity of 
worts is never entirely corrected by the fermentation; and there- 


fore that ales are more ready than wines to fill the veſſels of the 


human body with viſcid fluids : but I am'perſuaded that this de- 
ſerves little attention, as it is probable that the power of the ga- 
ftric fluid, and of the fermentation which happens in the ſto- 
mach and inteſtines, reduces the whole nearly to an equality in 
reſpe& of fluidity. 


Theſe are the obſervations I have to make with reſpec to ales 
m general; and with reſpect to the various conditions that ales 
may be in, I expect they will be readily underſtood from whar 
we have ſaid above on the differences of wines, as depending 
partly upon the difference of the fermentable ſubject, partly 
upon the different conduct of the fermentation, and eſpecially 
upon the different period of fermentation at which the liquor is 
taken. | 


- 


On the ſubje of drinks, it is proper for me to obſerve, that in- 
ſtead of fermented liquors, which have their qualities chiefly from 
the alcohol they contain, it has been common to ſeparate the alco- 
hot, and in its ſeparate ſtate to employ it in the compoſition of 
our drinks. It is often ſo employed by the addition of water 

5 alone ; 
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alone; ſometimes joining a little ſugar, and ſometimes joining 
both ſugar and a portion of acid, for the moſt part the juice 
of lemons; and this compoſition makes the liquor named 
Pu xc. It is not neceſſary to proſecute this diverſity here; for 
it is enough to our purpoſe to ſay, that alcohol ſeparated from 
the fermented liquor in which it is produced, is always a more 
ſtimulant, inflammatory, and narcotic matter, than when it was | / 
blended with the other parts of the fermented liquor. The di- | 
lution of it with water alone may moderate theſe qualities, but 
not in any great degree; and the blending it with ſugar, and 
the juices of fruits, may do it ſtill more, but never entirely. 

In theſe practices, it is common to employ the alcohol as it 

is diverſified by the different fermented liquors from which it is a 
drawn; and thus diverſified, it may carry along with it cer- 
tain oily matters, which render it more agreeable to the palate, 
perhaps to the ſtomach, of particular perſons: but I would main- 
tain, that theſe different ſtates of it in arrack, rum, brandy, or 
malt-ſpirit, do not differ from one another in the eſſential quali- 
ties of alcohol, and very rarely in their effects on the human 


conſtitution. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


OF CONDIMENTS. 


LTHOUGH theſe are not properly alimentary matters, or 

become ingredients in the compoſition of the animal fluid, 
yet as they are taken in with the proper aliments, and modify 
the digeſtion and aſſimilation of theſe, oy are money treated 
of in this place. 


/ 


Tuzy are of two kinds, ſaline or acrid, having this acrimony 


for the moſt part reſiding in their oily parts. Of the firſt, the 


chief is ſea-ſalt; and it is eſpecially employed for preſerving 
meat before it is employed in diet for a longer time than it 
could be otherwiſe preſerved from putrefaction. 


For this purpoſe it muſt be applied in large proportion, and 
ſo incorporated with the ſubſtance of the meat, that it cannot 
be again waſhed out before the meat is employed in diet. It 
happens, therefore, that when ſalted meats are employed in that 
condition, the ſalt is often taken in in large quantity, and dif- 
fuſed in the maſs of blood. If the ſalted meats, however, be 
taken in moderate quantity only, the ſalt has the effect of 
exciting the powers of digeſtion ; and ſuch meat is often more 


eaſily digeſted than entirely unſalted meats are. 


Bur 
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Bor when ſalted meats are taken in large quantity, and make 


the greateſt part of the diet, the ſalt increaſes greatly the ſaline 
ſtate of the blood, and induces all the ſymptoms of ſcurvy. 
This indeed of late is a doctrine diſputed : and it would net be 
proper for us to enter into the controverſy here; but if it were, 
we are perſuaded that our opinion could be well ſupported, and 
that the arguments on the other hand * be . to be 
fallacious and falſe. 


Ir it ſhould be found that the ſerum of the blood in fcorbutic 
perſons proves antiſeptic, as has been alleged, this may imply 
that ſuch ſerum is in itſelf not putrid, and which indeed is not 
neceſſarily to be ſuppoſed in ſcurvy ; but ſuch ſerum cannot 
certainly prove antiſeptic, but by its containing a larger pro- 
portion than uſual of ſaline matter. Nothing can appear to me 
more extraordinary than Dr LIxp's aſſertion, that the ſerum of 
the blood in ſcorbutic perſons is not anywiſe acrid to the taſte ; 
for in numberleſs trials, I have never found the ſerum of the 
blood in the ſoundeſt perſons without an acrimony diſcoverable 
by the taſte: and if the ſaline eſfloreſcence on the ſurface of 
the body, which Dr HuLmE takes notice of, be common, as I 
believe it is, in ſcorbutic perſons, it is an irrefragable proof of 
the ſaline ſtate of the blood in ſuch perſons. 


Havinc thus mentioned the effects of a large proportion of 
fea-ſalt introduced into the body, it is, however, to be obſerved, 
that a certain quantity of it is neceſſary to the human cecono- 
my. This appears from the defire of ſalt being an inſtinct uni- 
verſal in the human ſpecies, and from its being univerſally what 
gives reliſh to almoſt every kind of food. This reliſh of ſalt is 
an inſtitution of nature, the efficient cauſe of which we cannot 
explain; but we preſume very confidently, that it is adapted tor 

ſerve. 
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ſerve ſome beneficial purpoſe in the ceconomy, although we do 
not well underſtand either the cauſe or the purpoſe of this. 

Wx can perceive very clearly that it proves a ſtimulus to the 
ſtomach, and may thereby promote its action, and therefore the 
digeſtion performed there; but this ſtill does not ſufficiently 
explain its being ſo conſtantly neceſſary, We might think of 
its antiſeptic powers which might be uſeful in the human œco- 
nomy ; but its poiſonous quality in carnivorous animals, and 
the utility of it in the phytivorous, turns us off entirely from 
all our views of its antiſeptic powers in the ordinary uſe of it. 
On the contrary, we might take up with the late Sir Joun 
- PRINGLE's opinion, that though in large quantity applied it is 
antiſeptic, yet in ſmall quantity it has contrary effects. This, 
however, is a doctrine not yet with me ſo well eſtabliſhed that 
I can venture to apply it, or find that it will obviate the diffi- 
culties occurring upon this ſubject. | 

On this ſubject of ſaline condiments, it ſeems proper to ob- 
ſerve, that nitre is frequently employed and joined with ſea-falt 
as an antiſeptic in preſerving meat for ſome time before it is to 
be employed in diet. As nitre in every proportion is a power- 

ful antiſeptic, we have no doubt of its anſwering the purpoſe 
mentioned; but as it is commonly. uſed in ſmall proportion 
only, we believe that the particular effects of it in the human 
body are not to þe perceived, 


AxNoTHER faline ſubſtance employed as a condiment, is ſugar, 
The qualities of this as a nutritious matter we have ſpoken of 
above; and the qualities of it as a medicine we ſhall ſpeak of 
hereafter. We have now to conſider it as a condiment only ; 
and in this view it is certainly antiſeptic, and is therefore proper- 
ly employed in preventing the putrefaction of animal ſubſtances, 

| IT 
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Ir is alſo freq arg aphlicd to vegetables ; but the prepara - 
tion of boiling, which is commonly neceſſary in order to their 
5 being impregnated with the ſugar, for the moſt part dimpates 
their volatile and active parts; ſo that ſuch are the condita, 
except a few that contain a large proportion of a more fixed 
aromatic ſubſtance, that none of them can be conſidered as 


any thing elſe than a maſs of ſugar. 


Tuts is often actin to the acid and aceſcent fruits; and 
when applied in the conſiſtence of a ſyrup, it preſerves them 
for a long time from any fermentation, but it does not deſtroy 
their aceſcency : and when ſuch PRESERVEVS are taken into the 
ſtomach, the ſugar introduced along with them renders them 
much diſpoſed to an aceicent termentation. 


Ix the quantity that ſugar is commonly employed, either for 
improving the reliſh of ſeveral kinds of food, or for correcting 
their acidity, it can only be hurtful by its aceſcency in the ſto- 
mach, and can hardly make any proper part of the maſs of 
blood. Although the experiments of the late ingenious Dr 
STARK are hardly deciſive on this ſubject, I am ready, however, 
to believe, that if it is taken in very large quantity, and in 
greater proportion than-it can enter into the compoſition of 
the animal fluid, it may increaſe the faline ate of the blood, 


and may induce various diſorders. 


ANOTHER ſaline condiment yet to be taken notice of is that 
of vinegar. It is a powerful antiſeptic, and may be employed 
in ſeveral ways for preſerving animal ſubſtances from putrefac- 
tion: and if we may believe what was ſaid above with reſpect 
to acid in general, as entering into the compoſition of the ani- 
-mal fluid, we ; muſt conſider vinegar as a vegetable acid that 

Vor. I. 3 H ; may 
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may be employed or thrown into the body with more ſafety 
than the foſſil acids, though theſe are in experiments out of the 
body more powerful antiſeptics. Animal food preſerved by vi- 
negar is hardly ever ſo much impregnated with it as to be ren- 
dered leſs digeftible or leſs nutritious. It renders it only leſs 
putreſcent ; and therefore it is a condiment of animal food that 
is in every reſpect ſuited to the human conſtitution. 


Vid EG AR is alſo employed in the preſervation of vegetables 
from every fermentation, whether aceſcent or putrefactive. 
The vegetables ſo preſerved are called PickxLEs J; and a great va- 
riety of vegetables is employed in making ſuch : but the boil- 
ing that is commonly required diſſipates ſo much of the vola- 
tile and active parts that the peculiar qualities of the vegetable 


hardly ever remain; and almoſt the whole of our pickles may 


be conſidered as having no other quality but that of the vine- 
gar they are impregnated with. 


Tuis is certainly, as other acids are, often uſeful in exciting 


the action of the ſtomach, and thereby promoting appetite and 
digeſtion; and if it be duly prepared by a very perfect fermen- 
tation, it will check rather than favour the aceſcency of vege- 
table matters in the ſtomach. This is an advantage which it 
has over the native acid of vegetables, which very often in the 
ſtomach runs into an aceſcent fermentation, and readily alſo 


excites it in other ſubſtances there. 

Ir is, however, ſtill to be remarked, that acids, and eſpecially 
vegetable acids, although in a certain quantity they may excite 
the action of the ſtomach, yet in a larger quantity, and in cer- 


tain ſtomachs, * prove Wy nn. and conſiderably 
2 weaken 
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Seaktti the tone of the ſtomach, ſo as thereby to prove burrful | 
in the gout and ſome other diſeaſes, 3 11 12 


C s 
Tuxsz are the ſeveral dime of the ſaline kind; and 


we have ſaid that there is another kind taken from the vege- | 
table kingdom, which I have put under the general title of 


Acrids, but which again may be divided into two kinds : the 


one, of aromatics imbued with peculiar and pretty ſtrong odours; . 


and the other, of more ſimple acrids imbued with little peculiar 
odour. 


* 


— 


* 


Tur aromatics are ſuch ſabltances as contain a large propor- 


tion of eſſential oil. They may be conſidered as eſpecially of. 


two. kinds ; thoſe produced in the torrid zone containing an 
oil of greater ſpecific gravity than water, but of ſome volatility, 
and at the ſame time acrid and inflammatory as applied to the 


ſenſible parts of our bodies. 


Taz other aromatics are thoſe afforded chiefly by the verti- 
cillated or umbelliferous plants of Europe. They are of leſs 
{pecific gravity, and of leſs acrimony, but of more volatility. 


Tu whole of the eſſential oils are more or leſs antiſeptic. 
Camphire, which I conſider as of the number, is in this reſpect 
the ,moſt powerful; and the whole of the eſſential oils ſeem to 
have the ſame quality, as approaching to the nature of that. 
The camphire, however, as diſagreeable both in taſte and odour, 
is not, that I know of, employed as a condiment ;. while the 
others, from their agreeable odour, are the moſt frequently. 


Tux are employed in two ways: firſt as antiſeptics, and 
joined with the ſaline matters above mentioned, for preſerving 
4 TT meat 
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meat from putrefaQion before it is to be employed in diet; or, 


ſecondly, they enter into our ſauces,” and are taken in with oar 


food, either to render theſe more grateful and ſapid, or by che 
ſtimulus they give to the ſtomach to aſſiſt in digeſtion. One 
ſpecial purpoſe may be, that their volatile parts, by mixing with 
the air ariſing from the aliments, they may excite the action of 
the alimentary canal, and aſſiſt in the expulſion of the air diſtend- 
ing it. With reſpe& to this purpoſe, the qualities of the ſeve- 
ral aromatics will be taken- notice of hereafter, when they are 
to be conſidered as medicines. | 
% 


Wir reſpect to them as condiments, we have only to ob- 


ſerve further, that in moderate quantity they may promote 


digeſtion, and prove carminative, which ſhows that they are 


moſt properly employed with a vegetable diet: but as in large 


quantity they are ſtimulant and heating to the ſyſtem, they are 
not neceſſary with animal food; and their frequent repetition 
renders an increaſe of their quantity conſtantly neceſſary, and 
thereby they certainly weaken the tone of the ſtomach. 
Bzs1DEs the aromatics, the acrid ſubſtances employed as con- 
diments are eſpecially taken from the claſs of tetradynamia, 
and they are chiefly the mu/ard and borſe-radiſbd. They are 
chiefly employed as taken in along with our food, and they cer- 
tainly ſtimulate the ſtomach and aſſiſt digeſtion; and further, 
as they evidently promote perſpiration and urine, they obviate 
the putreſcent tendency of the ſyſtem. This has been ſo much 
remarked, that the vegetables of this claſs, as fraught with this 
peculiar acrimony, are juſtly denominated Antiſcorbutic.  "t 
will readily appear, that from the quality mentioned, theſe ſub- 
ſtances are as well ſuited to be uſed with our animal food as 
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the aromatics are to be the proper condiments of our vegetable 


aliments. W 4 5 
Axin to the tetradynamia, and containing an acrimony 
nearly of the ſame quality, are the plants of the garlic tribe. 


Tuxsz of the milder kind, as the onion and leek, and eſpe- 
cially when deprived of their acrimony, afford a great deal of 
nutritious matter; and ſo far as theſe, with the eſchalot and 
others, are taken in as condiments, they are extremely ſafe and 
proper. The more acrid of this genus, as the garlic, is almoſt 

only employed as a condiment ; and where the odour and taſte 
can be admitted, it certainly ſtimulates the ſtomach very ſtrong- 
ly, and promotes digeſtion. As promoting perſpiration and 
urine, the whole of this order of plants are, with the tetrady- 
namia, properly joined with our animal food, and juſtly alſo 


reckoned among the antiſcorbutics. 


AmMoNGsT the condiments, there is one ſometimes employed 
which I cannot refer to any general head; but its odour, reſem- 
bling in ſome degree that of the garlic I have been juſt now ſpeak- 
ing of, minds me of it in this place. This is the 4/afztida, which 
in the countries producing it is of a leſs difagreeable odour, and 
much employed as a condiment ; 'and to ſuch perſons of this 
country as can admit of its odour, it proves grateful to the taſte 


and uſeful in promoting digeſtion. 


Or the more ſimple acrids, the firſt that deſerves to be men- 
tioned is the Capſicum; which is without odour or particular 
taſte, and is ſo readily diffuſible that it joins agreeably and con- 


veniently with any other condiment or ſauce, It ſeems to ſti- 
| mulate 
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Gvtare the ſtomach and promote digeſtion, and taken in largely 
is certainly * the moſt heating of the condiments. 


Tuesx are 45 chief of the condiments; but they are ſeldom 
employed ſingle, but variouſly combined to form a variety of 
ſauces added in the kitchen or upon the table. What common- 
ly makes the foundation of theſe, is what is called Ketchup. 
This is properly, in the firſt place, made of. muſhrooms, under 
a certain fermentation, probably putrefactive; and after it has 
undergone this, a varfety of aromatics are added, as may be 
agreeable to the taſte of particular perſons. What the whole 
derives from the muſhrooms, I cannot perceive; and think the 
ketchup, and many other compoſitions daily preſented to the 
public, may all be conſidered as combinations of ſalt, vinegar, 
and aromatics: and from hence I think their qualities may be 


underſtood, 


AnoTuzr famous ſauce and condiment is what is called Soy, 
which we have only as imported from the Eaſt Indies. By the 
beſt accounts I can find, it is a preparation from the ſeeds of a 
particular ſpecies of the dolzchos. It appears to me to be pre- 
pared by a particular fermentation of the farina of this ſeed in 
a ſtrong lixivium of common ſalt. Its taſte is. chiefly faline, 
with very little aroma; and its peculiar qualities, different from 
the other combinations mentioned, I cannot perceive. 


I coNCLUDE this article of condiments with obſerving, that 
the whole of our ſeaſonings conſiſt of ſalt, vinegar, and aroma- 
tics, combined together : and if they are taken only in the 
quantity neceſſary to render the food more ſapid, they may in- 
creaſe the appetite and favour full eating ; but they can hardly 


otherwiſe do harm, unleſs when the aromatics are taken in ſuch 
large 
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large quantity as to weaken the tone of che Gomach in the 


manner we have mentioned above. 


AFTER peruſing what has now been ſaid upon the ſubject of 
aliments, ſome of my readers may perhaps allege, that in mark- 


ing the difference of altments more nicety has been expreſſed 
than was neceſſary, as the moſt part oMmankind do not ei- 
ther feel or perceive the effects of thoſe differences of diet, 


IT is indeed true that the generality of mankind do not per- 


ceive the differences of diet very nicely ; becauſe man is of a 


nature ſuited to a great variety of functions, and therefore to a - 
great yariety of ſtates and circumſtances, and among the reſt to, 


a great variety of aliments. 


To this the human economy is particularly well ſuited ; and 


the common ſaying of Sanis omnia ſana, to a certain extent, is 


well founded ; but this does not ſuperſede all attention to the 
choice of aliments. Men are till of different conſtitutions with 
reſpe to their powers of digeſtion, nor leſs different with re- 
ſpe to the irritability of their ſyſtem, and are conſequently 
variouſly affeted by the ſame aliments; and this ſo much as to 
have produced the vulgar obſervation, that One man's meat is another 
man's poiſon. This indeed does not apply in many caſes, and 
only very remarkably in the caſe of the idioſyncraſies, which 
occur in ſome particular perſons, s 


Wir reſpect to the moſt part of mankind, the different ef- 


fects of aliment are not very remarkable; z and though ſome 
| Ah, 5 | exceſſes 
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exceſſes may take place, they are often tranſitory and unhead- 
ed: but it would be of conſequence for men to know, that re- 
« petition may in time render theſe effects conſiderable and dan- 
gerous. It were well, therefore, that mankind were aware of the 
tendency which every kind of diet has to produce effects either 
immediately, or after repetition, unfavourable to health. It 
would, however, be difficult to give to the bulk of mankind the 
neceſſary inſtruction on this ſubject, and it would hardly be 
neceſſary to render it very univerſal, as it is not in many caſes, 
and only in particulay perſons, that diſeaſes ariſe from errors in 
diet; but it is abſolutely neceſſary that phyſicians who have 
the whole of mankind as objects of their attention, ſhould ſtu- 
dy this matter; without which they cannot either perceive the 
cauſes of diſeaſes, or direct the means of obviating them. In 
this buſineſs, however, I have often found phyſicians very de- 
_ ficient, from their great ignorance of the nature of aliments, 
and of the principles which ſhould lead to the proper and ne- 
ceſſary diſtinction of them. To ſupply this deficiency, and to 
give the neceſlary inſtruction, the foregoing treatiſe has been 
attempted; and though in ſome particulars it may be both im- 
perfect and miſtaken, I flatter myſelf that it gives the neceſſary 
| principles more fully and juſtly than they had been given be- 
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fore, and at leaſt points out the neceſſary ſpeculations that muſt 
be entered into for aſcertaining the nature of aliments more 
exactly. In all this I cannot have been too minute; and I 
a cannot be of more ſervice than by engaging phyſicians in a mi- 
* | nute ſtudy of the ſubject. 
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